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THUS WOULD I DIE. 


BY LEWIS J. CIST. 


‘I would give out my being amid flowers, and the sight of 
meadowy fields, and the chant of birds. Death at such a 
time, and in such a place, would be almost a reward for 
life !"—Coleridge. 

I would not die ’mid the bustle and din 

Of the noisy and haunted retreats of Sin; 

I would not die ’mongst the heartless crowd 

Of the worldly and cold—of the rich and proud ; 

Oh! not where the outcasts of Earth resort ;— 

Where vice and misery hold their court,— 

Where the sun dimly shines, and the murky air 

Is tainted with sorrow, and sin, and care,— 

Not there would I die! 


I would not die ’mid the revel and song 
Of the city, where pleasure’s gay vot’ries throng ; 
Not there !—not there, where the thousands reside— 
I would not die where so many have died ! 
And I would not—I would not be buried there, 
Where the sun cannot shine upon nature fair ; 
And where—at bright morn, and sweet eve, is not heard 
For Matin and Vesper, the carol of bird— 
Not there would 1 die! 


But oh! might I choose, my being I'd yield 
In sight of the waving, meadowy field ; 
I would die in the bloom of the beautiful spring, 
When the earth is just clad in her blossoming ; 
Oh! then [ would leave this cold world of ours, 
Calmly to rest ’neath the wild-wood flowers ; 
And where—on each tree-top’s leafy limb 
Sweet birds might carol my requiem,— 

Oh! THERE would I die! 


I would die in the free and open air, 
With Nature around me, all fresh and fair; 
I would die where the song of heav’n’s minstrelsy clear 
Might sweetly fall on my closing ear ; 
And oh! I would utter my latest hours 
*Mid the sweet perfume of the fragrant flowers ; 
The earth for my pillow—the clear blue sky 
Th’ last object to meet my closing eye,— 
Thus—tuvs would I die ! 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1840. 


OUR NAVY. 


[Many of our readers will remember an article entitled 
“A Scheme for Rebuilding Southern Commerce,” which 
appeared in the January No. of the last volume of the Mes- 
senger. The paper below is from the same pen, and we 
call to it the attention of all who have the interests of our 
country at heart. The subject is one of deep and vital im- 
portance, and is treated in a manner calculated to open the 
eyes and stir the thoughts of those in authority. We trust 
that it will meet with a careful perusal, and that the result 
will be such as the author would see accomplished. Inde- 
pendent of the importance of the subject, we commend the 
elegant style in which the article is written. The facts 


some of them elogtiently set forth. The wide reach of 
American commerce which it exhibits presents a thrilling 
spectacle, and the action of Old Ironsides with the Guerriere 
is described with graphic power. The allusion to the gal- 
lant officers who met the Briton upon his own proud ele- 
ment and conquered him, and bore the stars and stripes in 
triumph from the billowy conflict, so that they shine with 
new lustre on our flag as it floats over every sea; cannot 
fail to stir the pulses of American gratitude, and awaken 
us toa sense of our deficiences. But with all this interest 
and eloquence of description, the author carries you along 
to his main point—the fact that the Navy requires re-or- 
ganization. ‘The arguments which he employs to this 
effect are forcible, and, to our minds, convincing. 

But we only wish by these remarks to direct the atten- 
tion of our readers to the article, which speaks, and speaks 
nobly, for itself. We beg leave to repeat our considera- 
tions of the author’s worth and talents. He is an orna- 
ment to our Navy, and we rejoice that the country has 
such men to “stand to their guns” in the hour of stormy 
battle, and to contend with powerful weapons for her honor 
and her interests in time of peace.]}—Ed. Sou. Lit. Mess. 


SCRAPS FROM THE LUCKY BAG. 


NO. I. 
To the Editor of the Messenger: 


‘1 Jang hae thought, my honest friend, 
A something to have sent you,” 


but I have nothing better to offer than “ Scraps 
from the Lucky Bag.” Every man-of-war, you 
know, has her lucky bag, containing a little of 
every thing, and something belonging to every 
body. For variety of contents, a regular lucky 
bag may vie with the caldron that witches boil and 
bubble “at the pit of Acheron.” 


Shoe of middy and waister's sock, 
Wing of soldier and idler’s frock, 
Purser's slops and topman’s hat, 
Boatswain’s call and colt and cat, 
Belt that on the berth-deck lay, 

In the Lucky Bag find their way ; 
Gaiter, stock and red pompoon, 
Sailor’s pan, his pot and spoon, 
Shirt of cook and trowser’s duck, 
Kid and can and “ doctor’s truck,” 
And all that’s lost, and found on board, 
In the Lueky Bag’s always stored. 


The “bag,’ Mr. Editor, which I am about to 
overhaul, has been open for fifteen or twenty years. 
The facts collected about the Navy during that 
time—hints dropped by messmates—opinions, no- 
tions, &c.—have been picked up and carefully pre- 
served in this “bag.” Before I proceed though, 
to arrange from this medley the “ bit o’ writin” for 
you, I must in good earnest bespeak the indulgence 





themselves are highly interesting, and the reader will find 
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to the facts which go to show that the Navy re- 
quires re-organization. 

The great interests which this arm of national 
defence was designed to guard and protect, demand 
that it should be placed upon a better footing; for 
it has not kept pace, pari passu, with the improve- 
ments of the age. Its condition is by no means 
such, either as to personel, or materiel, as the dig- 
nity of the Republic, or the importance of her com- 
merce, requires. Nearly half a century gone by, 
Congress passed an act for the building of five or 
six small frigates; and without any settled policy 
or fixed principles as to a Navy, the government, 
upon the most simple and economical plan, organ- 
ized a mere handful of officers for those ships. To 
correspond with a Navy upon so small a scale, the 
ladder to promotion in it had but few steps ; Lieu- 
tenant, Commander, Captain—and the Officer stood 
on the topmost round. 

With a force too small to be respected, and too 
young and too feeble to right a wrong, or to pro- 
tect itself from insult, it would have been down- 
right mockery to create at that time, with all their 
paraphernalia of rank and office, our Vice Admi- 
rals, our Rear Admirals, and our Admirals of the 
Blue. ‘There was no command for such a grade. 
With our resources undeveloped, it was doubtful, 
too, whether the policy of the government, or the 
true interests of the country called for a Navy; 
therefore, it would have been a prodigal waste of 
revenue to appropriate large expenditures of mo- 
ney towards founding a Naval Academy, with its 
splendid architectural department, its brilliant pyro- 
techny, and superb schools of practice. 

But, Mr. Editor, times have changed since then. 
The maintenance of a Navy is no longer a matter 
of doubtful expediency. A constant naval force, 
sufficient to insure safety abroad to American citi- 
zens and commerce in times of peace, and to an- 
swer other purposes at home, has clearly become 
the true policy of the nation. The very interests 
which point to the necessity of a Navy, and which 
brought it into existence, require for it a vigorous 
and healthy system. But many of its laws are 
wrong—many of the principles engrafted upon it, 
have, by the changes of time, become defective. 
Experience points out many amendments and im- 
provements which should be made; and neces- 
sity calls loudly for re-organization. 

Not many years after Congress had passed the 
act, under which were built the President, United 
States, Constitution, &c., the country found itself 
in a warlike attitude with the most powerful mari- 
time nation of the world. The question of a Navy 
was mooted. A Navy was of doubtful expediency. 
And the government, almost ashamed of the little 
squadron of small ships which constituted its na- 
tional marine, was ready to cast off the puny thing 
as a bantling unworthy of its fostering care. Hos- 
tilities commenced : and at the very onslaught, the 





American Navy, with its tough little Constitution, 
met the enemy, and dealing around thrusts and 
blows in gallant style and so manfully, actually 
fought itself into favor; and, at the cannon’s mouth, 
convinced the American people of its own value 
and importance to their country. 

In 1812, the Constitution met the Guerriere, and 
a handful of American seamen had the honor of 
demonstrating a problem on the sea, which nations 
had been taught to consider difficult, if not impos- 
sible of solution. In one half hour, the charm which 
for ages had hung around the “ wooden walls of 
Old England,” and which held whole navies spell- 
bound, was gone forever. An English man-of-war 
was a prize, and her crew prisoners to an Ameri- 
can ship of her own class. 

Dacres, recollecting the affair of the ill-starred 
Chesapeake, held his enemy in contempt—and, 
when he saw the Constitution standing for him, 
from his soul he pitied the rashness of her com- 
mander. Disdaining to maneuvre before such an 
enemy, the haughty Englishman opened his fire at 
long shot, and boldly stood for the American ; but his 
enemy was the very elite of chivalry. Even at 
such a moment, the American tars could but ad- 
mire the noble daring of the Briton. They felt 
proud to see their foe bear him in such gallant style. 
And in their sailor-song of victory, they called him 
“the gallant Dacres bold.” Captain Hull had de- 
termined on his position, and stood on in silence. 

The shot first fell short, then began to reach, 
and finally to tell. The impatient crew turned from 
the vaunting Englishman to their own commander, 
to catch, if they might, by a glance of the eye, or 
the motion of a lip, the half-spoken order. But all 
that could be read in the regular lines of that coun- 
tenance was the coolness of bravery, and the stern 
resolve “to do or die.” The Guerriere, enveloped 
in a cloud of smoke from her briskiy worked bat- 
tery, continued to near. Her shot flew thicker 
and thicker; and louder and louder grew their whis- 
tle through the air. The two ships are along side; 
the American has gained his position—and with 
the word, “ Now’s the time boys for good shots 
and gallant blows,” the Constitution opened her 
well-directed and galling fire. Hull strode his taf- 
ferel. He saw the enemy’s mast go by the board, 
and gave the order to “fire low.” With a play 
upon words and one loud cheer, the crew caught 
up the order, and the word “ Hull her—hull her !” 
passed fore and aft, and was echoed and answered 
from gun to gun. The Guerriere was a riddled 
and dismasted wreck. 

The recollection of the enthusiasm and burst of 
patriotic feeling, which followed through all parts 
of the country the news of this battle, is, I doubt 
not, Mr. Editor, at this day green upon your me- 
mory. The gallant manner in which our ships, 
whether at sea or on the lakes, followed up the 
blow struck by the Constitution, filled the heart of 
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every American with admiration and pride. A 
Navy, now no longer a matter of doubtful expe- 
diency, won favor with the people, and became a 
favorite measure with the government. In 1816, 
a law was passed for the “ gradual increase of the 
Navy,”—not for the improvement of the personel, 
but for the accumulation of materiel. Under this 
law ships have been built, and are now building ; but 
not an officer has been educated or advanced—not a 
constructor, or an architect instructed. We have 
seen the spirit of improvement stalking through the 
land, and striding across the ocean in its work of 
wonders, but it has breathed not, except by indirec- 
tion, upon the Navy. Old laws have been amended ; 
bad ones annulled, and good ones enacted; but the 
laws for the “ better government of the Navy” re- 
main untouched, just as they were enacted years 
ago, imperfect and incomplete. With a small com- 
merce, a small Navy was required; but now, with a 
commerce full-fledged, spreading her wings on 
every sea and sailing before every breeze on the 
ocean, a larger Navy with a new organization is 
loudly called for. 

Mail routes, like net-work, are spread over the 
country—a sure index to an intelligent and thrifty 
people. Internal improvements, “those golden links 
in the chain,” Mr. Editor, “ which binds this Union 
together,” mark the growing prosperity of the 
country, and tell of its present greatness and future 
grandeur. But the Navy of such a people, proudly 
styled “the right arm of their national defence,” 
can boast of no school of instruction for its officers; 
is without any system of education; has no plan nor 
arrangements, nor even the means of keeping pace 
with the improvements of the age ; and is afflicted 
too, Mr. Editor, with an organization quaint and 
outré, with a board of commissioners, and “ many 
a blunder and foolish notion” of which we may not 
now speak. 

I have already alluded to the want of grades in 
the scale of promotion. Half a century ago, when 
our Navy consisted of scarcely more than a Cap- 
tain’s command, the grades, Lieutenant, Comman- 
der, Captain, were all-sufficient for it. But now 
the case is different, and other and higher grades 
are required. We have a Navy respectable in 
foree—sending its squadrons to different seas— 
boasting of the largest ship, and the finest speci- 
mens of naval architecture in the world. True 
policy and self-respect require, that that Navy and 
those squadrons should be commanded by officers 
similar in rank and equal in grade to the officers of 
other Navies. It has been more than the quarter 
of a century, since Captain Hull and Captain Da- 
cres met as foes and knights of the same order. 
They are now, or recently have been, in the Medi- 
terranean, in the service of their respective coun- 
tries. There they have met again as friends, but 
not as officers of equal rank. On all occasions, 
Admiral Dacres takes precedence of Captain Hull, 





On gala days and at parades ; at public fétes and in 
official ceremonies ; in presentations and court eti- 
quette ; and in the eyes of nations ; honors, atten- 
tions, respect, civilities and privileges, are paid to 
the English, or to the French, or to the Russian 
Admiral, which the American Captain may expect 
in vain. 

Their want of rank often places American offi- 
cers in embarrassing situations, and not unfrequently 
brings them in collision with foreign officers. In 
1817-18, Commodore Stewart was lying with his 
squadron in the bay of Naples, when the Emperor 
of Austria visited that port. The King of Naples 
gave a grand féte in honor of the Emperor, to 
which the royal etiquette admitted no Navy Officer 
beneath the dignity of Admiral. The Emperor 
and the King had been received with distinguished 
honors, and handsomely entertained on board the 
flag-ship of the American squadron. But the offi- 
cer who commanded it was only a Captain, too 
common by title, too humble in rank, to be admitted 
as the guest and companion of Kings. The beau- 
tiful order of the ship, and the handsome reception 
given to their majesties won upon them; and as a 
special mark of the royal favor, the American Cap- 
tain was invited to be present at the féte; but it was 
decided that the lowest place should be reserved 
for him. 

Some years later, Commodore Bainbridge put 
into Toulon with the American squadron. There, 
the French Commandant refused to receive him as 
an officer equal in rank to himself, or to salute him 
except as a Post-Captain in any other Navy would 
be saluted. Within the last year, the English Ad- 
miral at Lisbon refused to receive our favorite 
Hull but with.the honors due an English Cap- 
tain. 

American officers abroad are continually placed 
under embarrassments, growing out of the want of 
grades in their service corresponding to the grades 
in other Navies, The government in its inter- 
course with other nations, has been made to feel 
the inconveniences of this, and has felt itself called 
on to interpose in behalf of its own dignity, by for- 
bidding the officers to fire a salute, unless gun for 
gun be returned. Hence, in a foreign port, a sa- 
lute from an American is always a matter of pre- 
vious and special negotiation. Nor is this want of 
grade free from difficulties among the officers 
themselves. Sometimes one Captain disputes the 
authority of another, and he again refuses to salute 
a third. The example of the senior officers con- 
tending among themselves, is pregnant with the 
most baneful effects. It poisons the very fountain 
of discipline, and never fails to bring forth insubor- 
dination—letting loose among the crew those re- 
fractory and evil spirits, which discipline alone can 
chain down. The fact, that an officer of intelli- 
gence could ever have advanced the doctrine, “that 
laws were not made for Post-Captains,” gives some 
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idea of the imperfections of the present system of 
grades and detail of duty. 

Who commands that man-o’-war steamer '—a 
Post-Captain. Yon frigate !—a Post-Captain. That 
seventy-four '—a Post-Captain. Who is the com- 
mander of that navy yard‘—a Post Captain. Of 
that squadron!—a Post-Captain. Of that fleet ’— 
still a Post-Captain—who, tomorrow, may be the 
commander of that single steamer, frigate, seventy- 
four, or yard. ‘These various commands are so 
distinct and different in their character and impor- 
tance, that they of themselves point to a different 
arrangement, and suggest the want of more and 
higher grades. 

In the absence of such grades an important—ay, 
I might almost say, Mr. Editor, a vital principle in 
the life militaire is wanting. I mean the incen- 
tive of promotion. Three steps—Lieutenant, Com- 
mander, Captain, and the American Navy Officer 
stands on the highest round—rather, the platform 
at the top of his profession, and in the midst of a 
crowd of equals in authority. Rank, among mili- 
tary men, is like the precious stones—the less 
common, the more valuable the grade and the 
jewel. But Captain—the title is as curreat as coin. 
Something a-head—some high office to which every 
officer may look, but which few may reach, and 
they only after a long train of useful and important 
services, is the very soul of a well regulated mili- 
tary system, as well for the Navy as the Army. 
Does not the case of our gallant Hull and other 
veteran heroes of the last war, go to confirm the 
accusation of ingratitude in Republics, as well as 
to show that evil influences have prevailed towards 
the Navy?t He was the first to carry a ship 
into action, and tilt at arms on an untried field. 
The odds against him were fearful ;—no less than 
a veteran enemy and the full tide of public opinion. 
But his victory was a double one and complete. He 
made his enemy his prize; and dispelled forever 
from the ocean, the charm of British invincibility. 
Capt. Stewart, too, the last in action with a frigate, 
(and the last but one to come out of an engage- 
ment on the ocean,) also achieved a double victory 
in the capture of two ships at once. This officer, 
too, rendered another service in those trying times, 
which we cannot appreciate too highly. It is 
chiefly owing to the manly stand, and the remon- 
strance made with the Executive, by Capt. Stew- 
art, at the commencement of the war, that those 
gallant ships which shed such lustre upon the Ame- 
rican flag, were not dismantled and laid up in fear 
of the enemy. ; 

These two, Hull and Stewart, are the only offi- 
cers now in service who came out of the war as 
they entered it—the same in rank; and they are 
the only officers in the Navy, whether old or young, 
who took part in that war and have not been pre- 
ferred since that war commenced. They have 
even seen those who, as Midshipmen, served un- 
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der them, raised to the rank of Captains, and in- 
vested with power and authority and clothed with 
dignity and honors equal to their own. Both of 
these officers are in active service—one at sea, the 
other at a Navy Yard. They are actively engaged 
in the duties of a military office, which they have 
filled with untiring zeal and ability for thirty-four 
years. And if for a higher grade in the Navy no 
better reason could be assigned, than a reward for 
distinguished worth and merit, | know not what 
appeal to a generous people can be more eloquent, 
than that which may be read in the gallant deeds, 
in the silence, the modest bearing, and true merits 
of these two veterans. 

But let us admit that a higher grade as the in- 
centive and reward of merit, is not required in the 
re-organization of the American Navy, we shall 
see that it is required on the score of public in- 
terest. In time of war, for the want of a higher 
grade, an exchange of prisoners among the officers 
of rank would be found difficult, if not impractica- 
ble. A Captain of the enemy would sometimes be 
offered as an equal exchange for an American Cap- 
tain. Again: the latter would be considered to 
rank with an Admiral of the White. At another 
time, he must be accepted in exchange only for an 
Admiral of the Red. And again: no exchange of 
prisoners can take place, until the enemy formally 
acknowledge, that a Captain in the American 
Navy is equal in rank to their Admiral of the 
Blue. 

The experience of every maritime nation that 
has ever boasted of a Navy, is in favor of higher 
grades of officers than Post-Captains. Practice, 
too, approves it. The details of duty are such as 
to call for officers of distinct grades and separate 
authority. ‘There would be as much reason for 
confining the duties of all the higher offices in the 
Army to the single grade of Captain, as there is 
in clogging the Navy with but one grade for all its 
important offices and trusts. Common courtesy 
alone has extended the title of Commodore to the 
American officer in the command of a squadron. 
But even with that, whatsoever be the power with 
which his government may invest him, his ca- 
pacity in many respects to serve his country is 
cramped, and the field of his usefulness circum- 
scribed, unless he bear a title indicative of high 
powers, and ene which men are accustomed to as- 
sociate with such. An officer of rank to corres- 
pond with that of Admiral in other services, is as 
essential to a complete organization of the Navy— 
the efficient management and discipline of a fleet— 
as that of Major General is to a grand division of 
an army. Could Captain Jackson have trained 
the refractory, turbulent spirits which composed 
in the last war the Southern Division of our Ar- 
my, to discipline and obedience; or could he have 
surmounted the difficulties which Major General 
Andrew Jackson successfully encountered ? 
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Of all theorems, Mr. Editor, a self-evident pro- 
position is the most difficult of proof. In the de- 
monstrations of such, mathematicians frequently 
resort to the reductio ad absurdum. And in the 
present case, is not incongruity obvious in all parts 
of the system, which sows broad cast with one 
grade of officers all the offices and commands from 
a frigate up? To the single grade of Post-Captain 
in the American Navy, belong the offices which in 
other Navies, and according to their importance, 
are filled by Post-Captains, Commodores, Admirals 
of the White, of the Red, and the Blue. Expe- 
rience has taught other nations the expediency of 
classifying the commands and offices thus jumbled 
together in our service; and of assigning to each 
classification its appropriate grade of officers. Such 
classification is obviously called for. The com- 
mand of a second class frigate, with her crew of 
360 men, is of much less importance than a line- 
of-battle-ship, with her crew of 1,000 or 1,500 men; 
and she again, than a squadron of ships of all 
classes. And should not the officer who commands 
squadrons, and directs the movements of a fleet, 
despatching with a signal a seventy-four here, and 
sending off a frigate there, be higher in grade than 
he who is sent off with that frigate? The natural 
difference in the situations of two such officers, 
their duties and responsibilities, require the artifi- 
cial distinction of grade to separate and designate 
them. Will sailors yield obedience to a messmate, 
or soldiers to acomrade? Neither, Mr. Editor, will 
Captains at all times lend that prompt obedience, 
or hearty coéperation to the plans of a Captain, 
which the discipline of the service, or the good of 
the country requires, and which the dignity of a 
separate and a higher grade would not fail to com- 
mand. 

But there is other evidence besides the want of 
grades, to show that the present condition of the 
Navy is not such as the true policy of this nation 
requires it should be. I waive, for the present, a 
consideration of the prospective advantages which 
would result by placing the Navy on a better foot- 
ing. I waive too the necessity of such a measure, 
as enjoined upon us by the precept of the sage and 
the patriot—* in peace, prepare for war.” Ships 
too may be built in a month, but officers cannot be 
educated in a day, nor trained in a year. Com- 
mending this fact to your consideration, I pass by 
the wisdom and policy of keeping in service a 
number of officers sufficient to man, on any emer- 
gency, all of our ships that are already built and 
building. I shall not occupy these grounds, nor 
stop to review the advantages, or to discuss the 
many important results to be derived from placing 
the naval establishment upon a more liberal foot- 
ing. I pass on from these to show, that the im- 
mediate and pressing demands of American com- 
merce—the interest of American citizens, and the 
dignity and honor of the American nation all re- 





quire, and are urgent in their demands, that a lar- 
ger force than is now maintained, should be kept in 
commission. 

The items of foreign intelligence, to be read from 
time to time in the columns of our daily prints, af- 
ford striking evidence of the insufficiency of the 
force afloat, to protect from vexations the widely- 
spread commerce of our merchants, or even to se- 
cure the American flag from prostitution. Within 
the last year, we have seen British cruisers inter- 
posing in behalf of our flag, and tacitly rebuking 
the inertness of the American government, by 
bringing American slave-ships as prizes into our 
ports. Through them, too, we learn of a half a 
score or more vessels, with false papers and mock 
Captains, engaged, under American colors, in the 
slave-trade. Such have been the acts of vice and 
crime perpetrated under this unguarded flag on the 
coast of Africa, that we have heard the question 
of search gravely brought forward in the British 
parliament. The American government entered 
upon the discussion of the African slave-trade at 
an early day. It took an honorable lead, and was 
the first to declare the traffic illegal, and its con- 
ductors pirates. ‘These measures were viewed by 
philanthropists in the light of a pledge to them and 
the world, that the flag of the United States should 
never be worn by a slaver, or be used by one as a 
refuge and protection for his unhallowed purposes. 
But this pledge has not been redeemed ; nor have 
the necessary steps been taken to redeem it, by 
maintaining a Naval force on the coast of Africa. 

Without going back into the history of years, 
what better proof need we, Mr. Editor, in evidence 
of the necessity of such a force, and the inade- 
quacy of the Navy to supply it, than that which 
we collect from the occurrences of the last year? 
Charges against an American Consul of official 
connivance and actual participation in the African 
slave-trade—the presence of American vessels on 
the coast of Africa, with the gratings, the false 
deck, and all the fixtures of the pirate slaver— 
other startling developments and grave imputations, 
too well known to be repeated here—the represen- 
tations of a foreign government and its formal re- 
quest, that, for the sake of her own honor and the 
cause of humanity, the government of the United 
States would send armed cruisers to the coast of 
Africa. Yet, under such urgent calls, the only 
disposable force that the Navy can afford for this 
service, without prejudicing interests elsewhere, is 
one small brig and a schooner. 

But let us turn from the coast of Africa to the 
coastof China. There too we find very important 
and valuable interests to this country in a critical 
condition, and without the least prospect of speedy 
relief from an armed force. The trade of that 
empire with England is suspended—the blockade 





of Canton and consequent interruption of all trade 
with China threatened—England concentrating. a 
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strong force in those seas; and, at this juncture,!point to a commercial and enterprising people. 


. the only two American vessels 01 war stationed in 
the East, not having any to relieve them, are on 
their way home to meet the engagements with 
their crews. Recent intelligence gives strength to 
the opinion, that England will command the resto- 
ration of her trade, and, if necessary, will dictate 
her own terms at the cannon’s mouth, and to the 
prejudice of American commerce. The necessity 
is urgent, that that blockade should be closely 
watched, and that the United States should be 
represented in that treaty with a strong force. But 
such is the condition of the Navy, that there is not 
at present a single vessel in commission which may 
be spared from other service, or despatched on that. 
It requires no great intimacy with the course of 
trade, and the exigences of commerce, to enable 
one to perceive how very important to American 
interests, is the existence and constant presence of 
a respectable East India squadron. The appear- 
ance, at the present juncture, of such a squadron in 
the China seas, would be peculiarly well-timed and 
judicious. But we have seen that the number of 
ships in commission is too small to supply such a 
force, without serious detriment to the public in- 
terests elsewhere. 

In the absence of any public cruiser to suppress 
crime, and to sustain the national reputation, we 
have heard of scenes enacted, under the stars and 
stripes, on the coast of Africa, which, like an over- 
cast cloud, will surely dim the lustre of those stars. 
That they have ever shed one protecting ray on the 
dark deeds of the African slaver, is attributable to the 
neglect of maintaining a force in commission for the 
suppression of that trade. But though an accidental 
state of things, places, at this time, in strong relief, 
the necessity of a Naval force on the coast of Africa 
and in the seas of China, this very state of things 
is an apt illustration of the value and importance to 
the public weal of such forces at all times. The 
actual condition of our commerce in other quarters 
besides those already mentioned, calls less urgently 
for help on the strong arm of government. 

If you have a map of the world at hand turn to 
it, and placing your finger at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia River, consider its geographical position 
and the commercial advantages which, at some 
day not far distant, that point will possess. ‘To the 
South, in one unbroken line, lie seven thousand 
miles of coast indented with the rich markets of 
Spanish America—to the West, Asiatic Russia and 
China are close at hand—between the South and the 
West, are New Holland and Polynesia ; and within 
good marketable distance are all the groups and 
clusters of islands that stud the ocean, from Cape 
Horn to the Cape of Good Hope, from Asia to 
America. Picture to yourself civilization striding 
the Rocky Mountains, and smiling down upon the 
vast and fruitful regions beyond, and calculate, if 
you can, the important and future greatness of that 





Yet the first line in the hydrography of such a point 
remains to be run. It has been more than twenty 
years since an American man-of-war so much as 
looked into the mouth of Columbia River. Upon 
what more important service could a small force 
be despatched, than to survey and bring home cor- 
rect charts of that river and its vicinity ? 

The valuable fur trade on the North-West coast, 
the commercial and other important interests there, 
have been left to themselves, and languish for the 
want of some evidence that the strong arm of the 
government is ready and prompt to sustain them. 
In 1818, the United States sloop Ontario, Capt. 
Biddle, was sent to the mouth of Columbia River. 
She returned without having anchored. This is 
the only visit of a public vessel to that coast. The 
river has been surveyed under the direction of the 
North-Western Fur Company of England. Their 
charts are secret, and used only by their own ves- 
sels. ‘Though the entrance to the river is at all 
times dangerous, and with an East wind is imprac- 
ticable, I have been informed by traders, that there 
is to the North of it a large and commodious bay, 
easy of ingress and egress at all times, and offer- 
ing a safe anchorage to vessels. This bay is many 
miles across, and separated from the river on the 
South by a very narrow strip of land, across which 
the trappers and Indians are accustomed to drag 
their boats from the river. Such, Mr. Editor, is 
our ignorance of the topography of those regions, 
that were the government called on to treat defi- 
nitely for its North-Western boundary, it would 
enter the negotiation as one blindfolded. 

The whale fishery, too, that nursery of American 
seamen, and prodigy of Yankee enterprise, un- 
guarded and defenceless, pursues its prey from the 
coast of America to Japan on the West, and hunts 
it North and South far into either hemisphere. A 
cruise round the world, for oil, is not a foreign voy- 
age; at least, Mr. Editor, so has said a learned 
judge. It may be because the ocean is the whaler’s 
home. But so it is, that Nantucket-men, for the 
privilege of fishing among our antipodes, without 
being on a foreign voyage, pay a large revenue 
into the Treasury. ‘Towns and districts are sup- 
ported by them. They annually fish up from the 
deep wealth enough to pay for every man-of-war 
in commission. Their trade calls for a hundred 
thousand tons of shipping, and gives employment to 
more seamen than the Navy of the United States. 
Yet the Navy affords no vessel for the special ser- 
vice of cruising over their “ grounds” with these 
fishermen—not a gun to proclaim that they are 
American citizens, whose country is watchful of its 
interests and ever ready, with its strong arm, to 
protect them in their lawful pursuits and to redress 
their wrongs in every sea. ‘The protection they do 
receive is incidental, afforded by men-of-war on their 
oceasional voyages of circumnavigation. Twenty 
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thousand fishermen scattered over the ocean, and be- 
yond the reach of the law—why, sir, if I could not, 
as I can, speak from personal observation, it would 
require no brilliant fancy to depict some of the scenes 
that are enacted among them ;—outrage—mutiny 
on board—pillage—ships disabled—wrecks—the 
whaling Captain, with a full cargo, forcing the 
crew to desertion, or landing them on uninha- 
bited islands, that he may reap the benefit of their 
lay or share of the cargo—the crew, in their turn, 
deserting at sea a Captain who is not in Juck—and, 
disabling his ship, steal away his boat at night to 
revel in the sunny climes of South Sea Islands. 
The life of an American whaler “ tells as true a 
tale of dangers past” 


“As ever the dark annals of the deep 
Disclosed for man to dread, or woman weep.” 


Statistics obtained during a three years cruise 
among whalers, give the startling result, that from 
casualties peculiar to the whaling business alone, 
the loss of life during a voyage is ten per cent. of 
men and officers. If I were called on to point out 
a useful service for a public cruiser, I could not 
designate one which would be more grateful to the 
feelings of officers, or useful to the public interests, 
than that of carrying relief to distressed seamen 
among the islands of the Pacific, and of cruising 
over the “whaling grounds” to protect the fisher- 
men in their rights. 

The Pacific squadron, consisting at this time of 
one frigate, a sloop-of-war, and a schooner, (the 
two other sloops, there being none in commission 
to relieve them, are on their way home,) is alto- 
gether unequal to the efficient protection of our 
commerce in those seas; nor is it even equal to the 
exigences of American interests along the coast. 
The industry and enterprise of a thrifty people, 
have strewed the Western coast of this continent 
with American interests. These interests extend 
from the fifty-seventh degree of latitude at the 
South, far into the regions of perpetual ice at the 
North, covering a single line of coast actually 
greater than the diameter of this earth. To guard 
and protect these interests, involving life and pro- 
perty to a vast amount, there are now in commis- 
sion, and actually present on that coast, only one 
frigate and two small vessels—a force wholly in- 
adequate to the demands upon it, and utterly incon- 


tor, where the circumnavigator finds two Sundays 
coming together, and gains or loses his day, let 
us, before we attempt the stormy passage of Cape 
Horn, or consider the force of the Brazil squadron, 
cast back, and, like that navigator, trace on the 
chart our track. We have travelled from the Cape 
of Good Hope to Cape Horn—from the North- 
West coast to New Holland—from America to 
China and Japan—from the Eastern to the Wes- 
tern Hemisphere—and almost from the Arctic to the 
Antarctic Circle. But mark, sir, we have not once 
in all this distance been beyond the limits of Ame- 
rican commerce. And mark this too, sir, that in 
all those regions we have found but five American 
men-of-war; two of them, like ourselves, home- 
ward bound. 

But as I said, we must touch at the La-Plata, 
and on the coast of Brazil, to look at the American 
squadron in those waters. Here we find a most 
valuable and active trade in flour, coffee, manufac- 
tures, hides, &c., interrupted and vexed by a block- 
ade, paper and real—twenty-five or thirty French 
men-of-war harassing our merchants. ‘They have 
wantonly seized, and anchored under their guns, 
two American vessels, in the presence of the Ame- 
rican squadron, consisting of one frigate and one 
sloop-of-war. ‘The American Captain, mortified at 
his own weakness, is writing a letter of entreaty, 
craving as a boon from the Frenchman, the release 
of these two vessels. The crew’s time, too, is be- 
ginning to expire, and the men on board that fri- 
gate are becoming loud in their demands to be dis- 
charged or sent home, according to the articles of 
agreement at the head of the shipping lists. There 
is no commissioned vessel at home in a condition 
to relieve that frigate. Unable to wait longer, she 
is to leave the thirty French men-of-war in charge 
of a sloop of sixteen guns. She is expected at 
home daily. 

I will not detain you at present, Mr. Editor, to 
review the Naval forces in the West Indies and the 
Mediterranean, nor stop you while I inquire if those 
forces meet all the exigences of American interests 
in those seas. I wish to call your attention to one 
more fact; for, upon it alone I am willing to rest 
the whole force of my reasoning for maintaining more 
ships in commission. The commerce of the United 
States is valued at $400,000,000, affording employ- 
ment for two millions of tons of shipping, and for 


sistent with the dignity and honor of the second| many thousand American citizens. For the pro- 


commercial nation in the world. 


tection of these citizens and this property, distri- 


In alluding to the force in the Pacific, I pur- | buted in all parts of the world, we have an effective 


posely omit the Exploring Expedition. The Co- 


Naval force afloat at this time of six hundred guns— 


lumbia and John Adams are in the Pacific perhaps | less than is intended shall bristle on Forts Calhoun 
at this time. But they constitute the East India| and Monroe, for the protection of Norfolkalone. I 


squadron, and their presence on the coast of South 
America is casual. They merely touch there on 
their way home, and cannot therefore be considered 


include, too, Mr. Editor, in this estimate, the guns 
of the East India squadron, on its return home 
without a relief—of two sloops-of-war returning 





as any part of the regular force kept in the Pacific. 


from the Pacific under similar circumstances, and 


Having carried you over the line, Mr. Edi- of one razee seventy-four returning from the Brazil 
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squadron also without having been relieved. We 
hear of vessels fitting out to take the place of some 
of these; of a frigate and two sloops-of-war, for 
instance, for the East Indies. All of which tends 
only to confirm the correctness of the assertion, 
that the number of ships kept regularly in commis- 
sion, is not sufficient to meet the wants of the 
country. 

I do not wish you to understand me as advocating 
at this time, the building of ships by the dozen, or 
any such extravagances. We have ships enough 
built and building, launched and rotting at their 
mooring, to answer all the present demands of 
commerce on the Navy. Mark that word present, 
for it is of present, not of prospective wants, that I 
am speaking. I defer the latter for another time. 

Yours truly, 
H. B _ 
United States Navy. 





THE POET AND THE SYBIL. 


“ And bought alone by gifts heyond all price— 
The trusting heart’s repose, the paradise 

Of home with all its loves—doth fate allow 
The crown of glory unto woman’s brow.” 


I. 
I have sought thee oft, in the starless night— 
I have left a cheerful hearth, 
When the lightning-flash was the only light 
That fell on the trembling earth. 


I have sought thee beside the foamy sea, 
As its wild waves wash'd the strand, 

When the whirlwind was sweeping flower and tree, 
With the besom of rage from the land. 


I sought thee there, for they say thou dost love 
The night that is shrouded in storm, 
When the sable clouds that are fleeting above, 
Wear a dark and a terrible form. 
II. 
«“ What would’st thou with me?” the Sybil replied, 
“ Thou wearest a wreath of fame ; 
What would’st thou of one whom fate has denied 
E’en the boon of a virtuous name ? 


I love not the night, nor the whirlwind, more 
Than thou, in whose youthful breast 

The tempest-crash and the ocean-roar, 
Find types of their own unrest. 


Do the happy, the gay, and the beautiful seek 
The loveliest spot that nature e’er made, 


The Poet and the Sybil—Short Chapters. 
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Ill. 


Alas! alas! it is indeed too true; 
I’ve dreamed the first fresh hours of life away: 
My hours of bliss have been but brief and few, 
And I have sought in fame a broken stay ; 
But is there not, (and hope beamed in her eye,) 
Some hope of happiness still left for me ? 
It cannot be that I am thus to die, 
So sad, and lonely—No, it cannot be ; 
Oh! I would give my fame, my glorious art, 
To win one pure and undivided heart. 


IV. 


Sad one! Genius is around thee— 
What hast thou to do with love ? 
With a mystic chain he’s bound thee ; 
Turn then, turn thy heart above ! 
Spells of might aronnd thee lieth— 
A mournful gift he made thy own, 
And when thy heart oft sadly sigheth, 
Thou can’st not hear an answering tone. 
Turn thy heart to things above thee, 
Thou hast given love for fame— 
Would’st thou give for one to love thee, 
Thine own glory-circled name ? 
Go, sit thee down on earth’s green bosom, 
And gaze upon the deep blue sky ; 
Go, watch the wild-flowers bud and blossom, 
Whose beauties with the pale stars vie. 
Go forth at night, when stars are keeping 
Their solemn watch o’er quiet earth, 
And heaven her pearly tears is weeping, 
As if she mourn’d the planet’s birth. 
Go, sit beside the gushing fountain, 
And listen to the night-wind’s moan— 
Go, climb the steep and hoary mountain : 
Thy spirit will not be alone. 
Those are the treasures of the spirit 
Which barters human love for fame— 
And these the gifts it must inherit ; 
A broken heart and ceathless name. 
Clark’s Mills, Ohio, 1840. 


EGERIA. 





SHORT CHAPTERS: 
BY PATRICK PEDANT, SCHOOLMASTER. 


CHAPTER VII. 
TRAVELS AND TOBACCO. 


Gentle Reader, if thou hast deemed it fit to spend 
a thought upon a poor schoolmaster, thou hast per- 
haps concluded that he was dead ; a twelve month’s 
silence might justify the conjecture. Or thou hast 
fancied him swathed in bandages, under the tortures 
of the podagra. Or, perchance, thou hast set him 
down as bereft of his wits by overmuch study, re- 
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When the glow of contentment is biight on the cheek, 


membering old Burton’s lamentation, ‘“‘ How many 
Or hope on the heart like a gem-gift is laid ? 


poor scholars have become dizards, neglecting all 
worldly affairs, and their own health, wealth, esse 
and bene esse, to gain knowledge! for which, after 
all their pains, in the world’s esteem they are ac- 
counted ridiculous and silly fools, ideots, asses, and, 
as oft they are, rejected and condemned, derided, 
doting and mad.” Nothing of all this, as I am a 
true man ; but, simply and truly, I have been over 
the sea, to ‘ merrie England’ and ‘Allemagne.’ 


When the heart that has sigh’d for a glorious name, 
And wasted its youth in the labor of years, 

And the pale brow above wears the green wreath of fame ; 
Why sighs it for solitude, silence, and tears? 


SS 
ee 
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res ode 


The light of thy song is shed over the sea, 
And in isles afar off they are singing thy lays— 
In ages to come, fame will point unto thee : 
Then what can’st thou wish for !—thou hast the world’s 
PRAISE.” 
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Deny it who will, there is in old Virginians a 
hankering after the fatherland. More of old Eng- 
land is left in the hearts of the Old Dominion than 
in all the states beside, save and except certain por- 
tions of Massachusetts and South Carolina. My 
great-grandfather, who lived in Lancaster, and 
traded direct with Britain, always talked of the 
Old Country as home; it was the common phrase 
among the cavaliers of Lancaster and Middlesex, 
the Spans, Chichesters, and Braxtons. It may 
seem a paradox, but I have sometimes thought 
there was more of the ancient English manners in 
America than in England itself; the changes of a 
century in the mother country have extended but 
slowly to the country-gentleman of the interior. 
Certain it is, that many customs and phrases are 
still current in Northumberland and Essex, which 
have long since been superseded in Great Britain. 
Be this as it may, I felt a thrill of kindly filial love, 
when I set my foot on the quay (Key the English 
call it) at Portsmouth. And when I began to look 
around me, and was sauntering along the High 
Street, in quest of the house (the number is 110) 
where Buckingham was killed—whom should I spy 
but Godfrey, the faithful servant of my old friend 
Holmes who used to be my comrade in London 
forty years ago. “ God bless you !” cried he,“ what 
good luck is mine! Here is our empty coach, all 
ready to convey you to Godalming, where mas- 
ter is living ; and I warrant you he'll carry you 
to town himself.” 
the opportunity, and next morning had the com- 
fort of embracing my old grey-haired friend. Old 


Indians, slaues to the Spaniards, refuse to the world ; 
and as yet aliens from the holy Couenant of God? 
Why doe we not as well imitate them in walking 
naked as they doe? in preferring glasses, feathers, 
and such toyes, to gold and precious stones, as they 
doe t yea why doe we not denie God and adore the 
diuel, as they doe t” (p. 215.) This last argument 
really sets the thing in a very serious light, and 
spoiled a whole pipe for me ; of a truth, I had not 
so taken the matter to heart. I would commend it 
to Colonel Stone, who itinerates at present as an 
anti-tobacco lecturer, and whose oft-rehearsed dis- 
sertation still makes sport for thousands. But to 
return to the royal argument, or rather assault, for 
his next hit was palpable, ad hominem: “ By this 
continual vile custome, you have brought yourselves 
to this shamefull imbecilitie, that you are not able 
to ride or walke the iourney of a Iewes Sabboth, 
but you must haue a reekie cole brought you from 
the next poore house to kindle your Tobacco with.” 
“Ts it not both great vanitie and uncleannesse, that 
at the table, a place of respect, of cleanliness, of 
modestie, men should not be ashamed, to sit tossing 
of Tobacco pipes, and puffing of the smoke of To- 
bacco one to another, making the filthy smoke and 
stinke thereof, to exhale athwart the dishes, and 
infect the aire, when very often, men that abhorre 
it are at their repast ?” The closing period of 
the counterblaste is a finale worthy of the fore- 
going strain: “A custome” says he, “ luathsome 


I was glad to avail myself of|to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmefull to the 


braine, dangerous to the lungs, and in the blacke 
stinking fume thereof, neerest resembling the 


age has left, I trust, one warm place in each of|horrible Stigian smoke of the pit that is bottom- 


us. 

Holmes is a bit of an antiquary, and used to ex- 
change volumes with Lamb. Hearing me bewail 
the loss of my smoking-tobacco, which I could not 


lesse.” 

And this; by a very natural association, reminds 
me of an old work of Decker the dramatist, intituled 
The Gull’s Horne- Booke, arid printed in 1609. In 


smuggle in, he presented me with the Works of|the fifth chapter of this booke, under the head 


King Jamie, including the oft-mentioned but little- 
read Counterblaste to Tobacco. The volume is a 
bonne bouche for the collector, a folio of 570 pages ; 
“imprinted at London by Robert Barker and John 
Bill, printers to the king’s most excellent majestie, 


“ How a young gallant should behave himself at an 
ordinary,” he gives the following ironical advices, 
which throw much light on the manners of the age. 
“‘ Before the meat come smoaking on the board, out 
Gallant must draw out his tobacco box, the ladell 


Anno Dom. 1616. Cum privilegio.” As it regards | for the cold snuffe into the nosthrill, the tongs and 
the “Counterblaste,” I cannot say that it wholly | priming iron: all which artillery may be of gold or 


removed my predilections for the weed. 


It oc-| silver, (if he can reach to the price of it,) it will 


cupies, with the preface, thirteen pages, and is|be a reasonable useful pawne at all times when the 
remarkable for the union of strong words and weak | current of his money falles out to run low. And 
arguments, in which it sometimes pleased this ‘ most | heere you must observe to know in what state To- 
high and mightie prince’ to disport himself. In or-| bacco is in town better than the merchants, and to 
der, however, to give my countrymen the advantage | discourse of the potecaries where it is to be sold, 
of these royal dehortations, let me pluck a flower |and to be able to speake of their wines as readily 
or two from the bouquet. “ Good countrey-men,”|as the potecary himself.” 


saith the kinge, “let us (I pray you) consider what 


In England, where the practice of smoking is at 


honour or policy can moove vs to imitate the barba-|a discount among gentlemen, I was much comfort- 
rous and beastly maners of the wilde, godless, arid | ed to observe in Dawe’s well-known portrait of that 
slauish Indians, especially in so vile and stinking a| arch pedagogue Samuel Parr, that the old doctor is 





custome !”—~- —“shall wee, I say, without blushing | taken with his pipe in bold relief, as if just about 
abase ourselves so farre, as to imitate those beastly to replenish. 


Voi. VI—31 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE CONTINENT. 


As Iam not writing a book of travels, I shall 
not inform my reader what I did in Paris. I shall 
not speak of my meeting with Watkins at the 
church of St. Roch, on the octave of the Féte- 
Dieu ; or of the military evolutions at the Place 
du Carrousel; or of my having new suits made by 
two American tailors, with the appropriate names 
of Try-on and Cutter, or of my delightful jaunt 
through the vineyards of Champagne. I shall ob- 
serve a total silence with regard to the Valley of 
the Rhine, and the Cathedral of Strasburg. But 
of my little excursion in Germany, I must really 
say a word or two. I went by the way of Stutt- 
gart and Ulm, to Augsburg, where I had not been 
in former years. The spirit of the middle-age still 
broods over this ancient city. The physiognomy of 
the people, their dress, and their dwellings, all be- 
speak one of the oldest towns in Europe. The 
women wear long ribbons from the head down their 
backs. Augsburg is hallowed in the recollection 
of protestants. I saw the old Rathhaus with its 
spacious hall, and as we drove away I remember to 
have counted nineteen steeples. 

In Munich I was forced to remain longer than I 
had intended, in eonsequence of my companion’s 
spraining his ankle ; but I was well repaid. You 
may be sure that I missed no chance of going into 
the old churches. I once attended High Mass in 
the Students’ Church, or University Chapel. It 
would have been odd to an old Virginian to hear 
fiddles and trumpets in church ; but the music was 
very grand. The German catholics enter into their 
service with a peculiar intensity of feeling. The 
poorer people seemed to go through their perform- 
ances with a solemn enthusiasm. I saw in one of 
their churches a card suspended, on which was 
printed an address to the worshippers, which was 
really affecting. One sentence, as well as I recol- 
lect it, ran thus—‘‘ God have mercy on you, poor, 
forsaken, unhappy souls! The merciful God have 
mercy upon you, for the sake of the mortal anguish 
of Jesus!” (Angst des blutschwitzendes Jesu) The 
last phrase cannot be translated. 

It is a very awkward way which they have of 
making travellers tell every thing about their cha- 
racter and places. Soon after I was installed in 
my apartments at the Golden Stag, I was present- 
ed with a printed paper, in which I had to fill up 
certain blanks ; declaring my name, age, and pro- 
fession; then my religion; then my country and 
particular place of abode ; then the object of my 
sojourn there ; then the length of time I meant to 
stay; then the name of my servants (Black Bris- 
tol first); and the house at which I lodged when I 
was here before (which I never was at all) ; and, 


the police, without which no stranger can remain 
more than three days in the town. I was then in- 
structed to take the paper to the police-office, and 
pay twelve kreutzers. Much of my time at Munich 
was very agreeably spent in the immense library, 
which is now one of the most extensive in Europe. 
I there met a gentleman who told me that he hada 
son in America at one of the northern colleges ; and 
strange as this may seem to you, it really formed 
quite a tie between us, at this great distance from 
home. At Stuttgart, my companion had filled his 
trunk with little volumes from the press of Cotta, 
and while his sprain was getting well, he kept me 
a good half of my time, listening to the posthu- 
mous works, the Nachgelassene Werke of Goethe. 
We all laughed heartily at the saying of the Bac- 
calaureus, (p. 101.) 


Im Deutschen lueget man, wenn man hoeflich ist. 


“Tt is so naif,” said M; “and so true,” said W ; 
“and so seldom realized, one way or the other,” 
said J. 

In the languor of a warm July evening, over- 
come with ennui, I heard W. read the works of 
Adelaide, in the Goetz von Berlichingen: “The 
wretchedest condition is—not to be able to will 
anything”—Der elendste Zustand ist, nichts wollen 
kénnen. I felt the oracle, and resolved to will a 
departure, to which W. consented, on condition 
that he should have three days to get ready. In 
those three days I sauntered through the Glypto- 
thek, or collection of statues, with Goethe’s 4th 
volume in my hand; that, I mean, which treats of 
the Arts. I avow my indebtedness (to use a much 
ridiculed Americanism) to him for some golden 
thoughts. While in London, I had listened to 
much dispute as to the projected monument to 
Wellington—whether it should be a statue or not. 
Among these noble specimens, I read the observa- 
tion (Nachg. Werke, iv, p. 40.) “ Man is the 
best monument of man. A good bust in marble is 
worth more than all the architecture that can be 
reared in honour or remembrance of any one; more- 
over, a medal, wrought by a thorough artist, after 
a bust, or alter the original, is a beautiful memorial, 
which may be possessed by many friends, and may 
go down to the latest posterity.” In the same 
volume, Goethe calls Architecture petrified Music. 

Kopfkern, a young Bavarian physician, pointed 
out to me inthe sixth volume of Goethe’s Posthu- 
mous. Works, page 324, a notice of a translation 
of Servian Poetry, by Mademoiselle von Jacob, 
and assured me that this lady is the wife of the 
learned Dr. Robinson of New York. The lines 
on Schiller’s scull ought to be made English, and 
published in the Messenger. The volume of 
Maxims and Reflections, is a rich field. Some of 
these have been translated by Mrs. Austin, but 
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Modern poets put a good deal of water in their ink. 

Nothing is more frightful than energetic igno- 
rance. 

The Bible is an eternally influential book ; for so 
long as the world stands, no one can come forward 
and say, ‘I comprehend it, in its compass, and un- 
derstand it in its detail.” But we can say decidedly, 
‘It is, in its compass, venerable, and in its details, 
instructive.’ 

‘Among all nations, the Greeks have most sweet- 
ly dreamed the dream of life.’ 

Good society is the best Conversations-Lexicon. 

Superstition is the poetry of life; it is there- 
fore a loss to the poet not to be superstitious. 

The real good that we do, happens commonly 
clam, vi et precario. 

He who knows not other tongues, knows not his 
own. 

The smallest hair casts a shadow. 

The best thing we get from history, is the en- 
thusiasm which it awakens. 

Unlimited activity, in whatever sphere, at length 
becomes bankrupt. 

What is thy duty ? The demand of the day. 

America is not-altogether forgotten by Goethe. 
Among other Americans, he names as one of the 
greatest mineralogists, our amiable and neglected 
Cleaveland, (vol. 10. p. 127.) Inthe same volume 
he makes the strange statement, that there are 
ninety different religious sects in the city of N. York. 

They adulterate, and I doubt not medicate, their 
tobacco in Germany. Some which comes from 
Turkey is highly aromatic. Notwithstanding the 
prohibitions which are pasted up, I found much 
smoking in the public carriages. Kopfkern had 17 
long pipes stacked in the corner of his office. 

W. was with me at Leipsick. He was seized 
with the whim of reading Gellert’s hymns, in 
the Gottesacker, over his tomb. One of the lads 
of the Thomasschuleexcels all singers I ever heard. 
I took my Goethe with me into Auerbach’s wine- 
cellar, where I went to see the famous picture of 
Dr. Faustus riding out on a cask. ‘Two subjects 
of perpetual recurrence were, first, Homeopathy, 
in which half the people believe, and secondly, 
Animal Magnetism, in which they all believe. I 
visited fifty schools, but after what President Bache 
has written, no man need touch this subject for ten 
years. Asan old schoolmaster, I do here reve- 
rently take off my hat to Mr. Bache, and thank 
him in the name of our craft. 


CHAPTER IX. 
PEEVISH REMARKS ON SCHOOLS. 


In the school to which I first went, the great- 
est attention was paid to what Sir William Curtis, 
in a famous toast, called the “ three R s ;” namely— 
Reading, Writing and’Rithmetic. By the bye, 
this species of alliteration has been favorite with 


the wags of different ages. Thus, in a former 
presidential canvass, we remember the joke of the 
three seas, viz: Calhoun, Clay, and Crawford ; and 
the proverb in Suidas, about the three Kappas, 
rpia xirra xaxtora, or Cappadocia, Cilicia, and Crete. 
But to return to the three R s, it would be hard to 
say which of them is most neglected. I have 
sometimes thought of opening an English school 
under the Capitol at Washington. It is mournful 
to observe how often old Priscian’s head is broken 
in that house, and how the solecisms are perpetua- 
tedin a thousand newspapers. The value of a little 
early training is painfully felt by some truly great 
minds, who are deterred from public efforts in wri- 
ting, by the dread of inaecuracy. “It often hap- 
pens,” says Tully, “to men of great genius who 
have not been sufficiently versed in literature, as it 
did to Galba. For he was probably incited not 
merely by the energy of his intellect, but by the 
power of passion and the deep concern he felt, 
whereby his discourses were weighty and vehement. 
But when, in an hour of repose, he seized the pen, 
and the emotions of his soul subsided, like the lulling 
of the tempest, his style grew feeble.”* 

Mere popular literature! Such as is patronised 
by boarding-school misses, and clerks, is not the 
thing I mean. The modern literary flutterer has 
no sympathy with those depths of nature which are 
revealed in the old English authors. “To him,” 
and here I use the words of Goethe, “all the 
springs of natural feeling, which were open in all 
their fulness to our fathers, are shut. The paper- 
hangings, which fade on his walls, in the course of 
a few years, are the type of his productions.” 

There is much quotation on the floor of Con- 
gress—but how fade! . How seldom more than the 
citation of a citation! Indeed how little resort is 
there, even among educated men, to the fountain 
heads of thought, and what a phenix would that 
man be, who should be disciplined by the study of 
great originals only!—in poetry, Homer, Dante, 
Shakspeare, Milton ; in history, Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, Xenophon, Livy, Tacitus; in philosophy, 
Plato, Aristotle, DesCartes, Leibnitz, Locke ; in 
theology, Augustine, and Luther; and in the sum 
of all wisdom, the Inspired Authors! 

The difference between an original and a copy is 
very striking in Pope’s Homer. “It is a very 
pretty poem, Mr. Pope,” said old Bentley, “ but 
you must not call it Homer.” Let me open at a 
single instance—it is in the seventeenth book of the 
Odyssey. What can be more simple than the ori- 
ginal, what more meretricious than the copy? 
‘ YxfpBn daivov oidov: “ He like a lion o’er the thresh- 
old bounds.” Again, 

’Aorémedt 'txédrn it Xoveth' Agpodirh ; 
which Pope gives 


“Her beauteous cheeks the blush of Venus wear 
Chastened with coy Diana’s pensive air!” 





*In Bruto. + Vol. xliv. p.7 
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Again, 
"Angi d madi pw Bare miyee, daxpvoaca 
Kioce d& pty xepadi te xai audpw paca xadd, 
Kai 9’ odopupoptvn exca rrepoevra rpocnvda. V. 26-36. 
This is exquisitely simple and touching, and is 
not much spoiled by Cowper, who gives it thus, 
“ With tears she threw 


Her arms around him, his bright-beaming eyes 
And forehead kissed, and with a murmured plaint,” &c. 


But see how Pope decks it out— 


‘“« Hangs o’er her son, in his embraces dies, 

Rains kisses on his neck, his face, his eyes ; 

Few words she spoke, though much she had to say, 

And scarce those few, for tears, could force their way.” 

But I forget that I am not in school; and even 
there, Collectanea and epitomes have very much 
superseded the reading of the entire works of the 
great originals. 


CHAPTER X. 
A HALF-LENGTH. 


In the county of Lunenburg, there lived, forty 
years ago, an old planter by the name of Alderly. 
It will be vain to seek for his descendants on this 
side of the Ohio. He was a sturdy, hard-handed 
man of the leathern-breeches school, and could 
ride after a fox in his sixty-fifth year. He prided 
himself upon having furnished. Lord Botetourt with 
a coal-black riding-horse, in the year 1770, and on 
receiving from his Yordship a writing which con- 
tained his sounding t#le in full—t Norborne, Baron 
de Botetourt, his Majesty’s Lieutenant and Gov- 
ernor General of the Colony and Dominion of Vir- 
ginia, and Vice-Admiral of the same.” I do not 
believe that he ever gave his full consent to demo- 
cratic changes. ‘The only war of which he loved 
to talk was the French war, in which he had done 
good service. Alderly used to remind me of the 
old Roman agriculturists, and of Marcus Portius 
Cato in particular. He worked among his slaves, 
who were few, and as hard as any of them, and 
then he would read at night, or even before day on 
winter mornings. I remember that he used to sit 
at meat with a broad-brimmed hat, and that bacon 
and chicken were the only viands of which he 
would make his dinner. As he was the best far- 
mer and the best magistrate in all the neighborhood, 
and had more learning than Parson Cameron him- 
self, he took on him some airs in his latter days. 
Being choleric, he kept no terms with idle servants; 
in this again resembling Cato, of whom Plutarch 
says, “At first, when he was but a poor soldier, he 
was not difficult in anything which related to his 
diet ; but afterwards, when he grew richer, and 
made feasts for his friends, presently, when supper 
was done, he seized a leathern thong, and scourg- 
ed those who had not given due attendance, or 
dressed anything carelessly.” Major Alderly (for 
every Virginian of this description is at least a ma- 





jor) always rode to court at a hand-gallop, and with 
grey-cloth ‘ wrappers’ over his grey-yarn hose ; 
but he despised what we call in our country a ‘ big- 
coat.’ 

I once read to him the following passage from 
Cato’s celebrated work de re Rustica, and it gained 
his hearty applause : ‘‘ When our ancestors wished 
to praise a good man highly, they called him a 
good farmer. A merchant is zealous in pushing 
his fortune, but his trade is perilous and liable to 
reverses. But farmers make the bravest men and 
the stoutest soldiers. Their gain is the most hon- 
est, the most stable, and the least exposed to envy. 
They who exercise the art of agriculture are of all 
others least addicted to evil thoughts.” According- 
ly, he brought up sons and daughters to work with 
their hands. At night, a little negro fed the fire 
with thousands of pine splinters, while all the young 
Alderlies were picking cotton—the major himself 
setting the example. I used to observe that the 
spaces under the beds were packed full of cotton. 
The major abhorred newspapers, and thought they 
corrupted the youthful mind: but he would talk 
politics all day upon the court-green. ‘Though his 
surviving children all left Virginia, it was against 
the old man’s advices, for*he could not see why 
any but a pauper or an outlaw should forsake his 
native country. No man could persuade him that 
Britain or Italy could offer a better 4lish than bacon 
and greens, or richer entreméls than hominy and 
sweet-potatoes. All wines he held in sovereign 
contempt, but never failed to take a honey-dram on 
rising, and toddy before dinner; a practice which I 
believe shortened his life, though he never became 
intemperate. 

The major thought he had ill-luck when he 
brought nobody home to dinner from the court- 
house, or from church. In warm weather, he al- 
ways sat with his coat off, and waistcoat open : 
Of braces he was ignorant, and he loved to have 
his knee-buckles loosened séon after he came in. 
I think I see him, on a hot evening, seated in his 
porch, on a low chair, with pipe in mouth, his hat 
slightly cocked, his portly stomach swelling over 
the brim of a too scanty buckskin ; a churnlike ‘ can’ 
of spring-water near him on the bench, and a row 
of some dozen gigantic watermelons cut open for 
the refreshment of passers-by. At such times his 
loud rough voice might be heard to a great distance 
as he gave his orders to the people. Winter or 
summer, he loved to have all the doors open, that 
he might give these commands more effectually. 
There was nothing which he more despised than 
finery. His table groaned with good cheer, but he 
always drank water out of a gourd, and sat upon a 
straw-bottomed chair. Never shall I forget the 
sneer with which he greeted his nephew Roger, 
when the latter had bought a carpet for his parlour. 
Having been a bold rider from his boyhood, he 
spared no expense in keeping a good horse, and 
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when he rode alone it was always, even in his old 
age, ata gallop. His saddle and bridle sometimes 
showed a touch of ornament. The major was a 
hard-money man, and never could have the first 
notion of a bank driven into his head. His pay- 
ments he always carried in a bag. When he died 
he desired to be carried on the shoulders of his old- 
est men-servants, who all but adored him, to a 
clump of sycamore trees which encompassed a 
beautiful spring. ‘Tears coursed down many an 
ebony cheek on that day. To close all, though Al- 
derly was astern man, he had one noble trait ;— 
no man better knew the respect which is due to an 
honest schoolmaster. 





THE PATRIOT’S CHOSEN SEPULCHRE. 


BY DR. J. E. SNODGRASS. 


“‘ WasHINGTON’s body should have been retnoved to a 
sepulchre worthy of its name and glory, and not to a wretch- 
ed vault, to which it is not exaggeration to affirm, that a 
British nobleman would have been almost ashamed to con- 
sign the remains of a faithful dependant.” 

[Murray's Travels. 


‘“‘ His tomb has been removed to a spot selected by him- 
self. A square front of freestone, enclosing an iron gate, 
marks the spot where he reposes. A few cedar-trees are 
scattered around, and the top of the sepulchre is covered 
with earth and decaying brambles. THE FaTHER OF HIS 
CounTRY needs no haughty mausoleum towering above his 
ashes, to perpetuate H1s memory.” —[ New Eng. Magazine. 


Some would a “ haughty maus’leum” rear 
O’er that departed Chieftain’s head, 
Placing his hallowed ashes near 
Some highway, where the thoughtless tread ; 
But no! Still let them rest where he 
Asked his sepulchral spot might be ! 


Aye, let them rest near that dear spot 
In which he found a blissful scene, 
Where drums and battle-groans came not 
“ Peace” to disturb—where, all serene, 
His mind in hearth-side musings, drew 
That bliss from retrospection’s view, 


Which bloodstained despots vainly seek 

As life’s last moments haste away— 
Where, as a Christian calm and meek, 

He heard Death’s trump without dismay. 
Those “ cedar’s” dew-drop tears, would weep, 
Were they their charge forbid to keep. 


Their clustering branches cast the shade 
The patriot-farmer loved so well, 
When the dread battle’s fierce parade 
No more his bosom’s floods could swell ; 
In life they sheltered him—in death 
They shield him from the rude storm's breath. 


And, then, those “ brambles” bloom and die 
’Mid wintery blight or vernal ray, 
Emblems of human life—hopes high 
And green like them, soon fade away : 
Both fruit and thorns on brambles grow, 


Then touch his ashes not! All they 

Who think true patriots maus’leums need, 
Our memory’s ebbing tide to stay, 

Should seek his grave ; for his true meed 
Is that deep current of the heart, 
Which proudest maus’leums ne’er could start. 


Go—rear the monument ye ask, 
Who to the nation’s pride, appeal ! 
When finished is the sculptor’s task, 
Gaze on the work! Will ye then feel 
(Tho’ ye the artist’s skill admire, ) 
More grateful to your country’s sire ? 


No! luring forms of polished art, 

Would serve alone our thoughts to call 
From him beneath ;—a NATION’S HEART 

Is proudest monument of all. 
Seek ye mementoes more ? Look round : 
Behold, throughout the land they’re found.* 


Then why a “haughty maus’leum” rear 
O’er that departed Chieftain’s head, 
And place his hallowed ashes near 
Some highway, where the thoughtless tread ” 
Disturb them not! They rest where he 
Asked his sepulchral spot might be. 
Baltimore, March, 1840. 





THE PRISONER ON PAROLE. 
Inscribed to Miss A. M. B. of Petersburg. 


PART FIRST. 


In the year 1779, a youth, pale and thoughtful, 
was looking out at a dormant window of Ringwood. 
He had been some days confined to his bed, and had 
now for the first time found strength enough to 
cross the floor of his chamber. Beneath him lay 
spread a green-carpeted lawn, with here and there 
interspersed clumps of trees in full foliage. Be- 
yond, stretched extensive fields of corn, indigo and 
tobacco; through which meandered a plantation 
road, fringed on either hand by long perspective 
rows of fruit-trees, and terminating at the outer 
gate; on the other side of which, dark shadowy 
forests bounded the horizon. The sweet influence 
of a spring morning threw its voluptuous tint over 
the scene. Light zephyrs fanned the air, stealing 
fragrance from dewy blossoms, and the perform- 
ance of the ornithological choir was particularly 
attractive. 

The invalid longed for liberation from the tedium 
of his solitary room the more, as it separated him 
from the society of the daughter of his host, whose 
gentle figure he now observed, as she was strolling 
in quest of flowers, with her sun-bonnet in her hand, 
her hair streaming down her neck, followed in her 
peripatetic windings by an ancient sedate mastiff 
dog, who, according to his habit, was acting in ca- 
pacity of volunteer aid-de-camp to his young mis- 
tress. The fair young Virginian and her faithful 
concomitant disappeared, and St. Leger (by that 





Blending like human joy and woe. 





* Si monumentum requiris circumspice. 
; Inscription in St. Paul's. 
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name he shall be known,) turned to the mirror on 
his toilette, and the languid image he saw refiected 
there, made him sigh as he laid down again on his 
bed, to think that another long—long day was to be 
passed amid his own lonely musings, and the mo- 
notonous click of the clock. He had fallen into a 
half-way slumber, when he was awakened by the 
entrance of his host, Col. Littlepage, who came to 
make enquiries respecting his guest’s health, and to 
hand him a packet of letters which had been for- 
warded for him from Charlottesville. They were 
written from England, and were addressed ‘ To 
Lieutenant Henry St. Leger, of his Majesty’s 62d 
Regiment of Artillery, at’ Charlottesville, in Vir- 
ginia.’ The host retired ; the young officer, as he 
opened a letter from his far-distant home, kissed 
the seal; as he perused the familiar hand-writing, 
the thrill of recollection, like electric fluid flashing 
through a gathered cloud, found vent in tears. 

The British army under the command of Gen. 
Burgoyne captured at Saratoga, it is well known, 
was removed to Charlottesville in Virginia, and 
there detained upwards of a year, prisoners of war— 
styled, by courtesy, Troops of Convention. During 
their confinement at that place, the officers were 
allowed to quarter at the houses of country-gentle- 
men in the neighborhood, and, occasionally, cer- 
tain of them were: permitted, by an extension of 
the terms of parole, to make excursions to the 
lower country, to the then new metropolis of Rich- 
mond, and to some of the family-seats on James 
river. The limits of these indulgences were con- 
tracted or relaxed, according to exigences—as the 
temper of the convention-troops rendered neces- 
sary. Under these circumstances, it was, that 
Lieut. St. Leger, a prisoner on parole, was now 
domiciliated at Ringwood, laboring under a recur- 
rence of the inflammation of a wound, received the 
year before in one of those desperate engagements 
which resulted in the surrender of the British army 
at Saratoga. 

Ringwood house on the lower James, is a mas- 
sive old-fashioned edifice, built of sombre glazed 
bricks imported from England, high-stacked chim- 
nies, narrow windows, anda lofty portico. Appur- 
ti. dant were numerous offices and outhouses, all of 
the same solid materials, and durable architecture. 
The site commanded an extensive prospect of the 
river, and might suggest to the visiter the thought,— 
that the house was as much more elevated than the 
circumjacent country, as the family of Littlepage 
was superior to the common people around them, 
in refinement, wealth, and consequence. Two cen- 
turies of exhausting tillage have not impoverished 
the deep loam of that river; yet we may not be 
able fully to realize, at present, the lively picture 
of fertility and luxuriance displayed there by the 
comparatively virgin soil of sixty years ago. 

The war, then raging in distant parts of the con- 
tinent, had not yet, to any important extent, as- 





sailed Virginia. ‘The labors of agriculture pro- 
ceeded ; and the scenes of domestic life were not 
as yet alarmed with invasion and personal danger. 
The Virginians at home heard the murmurs of a 
storm,—but it was too distant to excite the appre- 
hensions of the mass, who are alive only to what 
is present. The more thoughtful alone, appreciated 
the portentous indications of the lurid sky. Vir- 
ginia having in a great measure escaped the rava- 
ges of war, her people were free from that exaspe- 
ration of feeling which existed nearer the scene of 
action. Here, the attachment to the mother-coun- 
try was not yet extinguished. More bitterness 
was felt towards the government, than towards 
those who executed its measures; and animosity to- 
wards the enemy in the field, subsided towards that 
enemy fallen and captive. With the gentry, it 
was a point of honor, a matter of pride, to disem- 
barrass guests standing in the delicate relation of 
prisoners of war, and to extend to them all possible 
courtesy gnd attention. By such motives were 
the Juittkepages actuated towards their present 
Briti®® inmate. 

Col. Littlepage was the proprietor of Ringwood 
house. He was of a tall commanding figure, a 
large gray eye, aquiline nose, ample forehead, hair 
sprinkled with gray, combed back, secured by a 
black ribbon in a cue behind—the whole powdered 
in the fashion of the day. His usual dress was 
drab-colored, coat collarless, waistcoat of formida- 
ble dimensions, small clothes clasped with silver 
buckles at the knee, long hose, taper-pointed shoes, 
surmounted by buckles of silver, set with brilliants. 

Sent at the early age of twelve years, (accord- 
ing to the custom of the gentry of the colony,) to 
England, he was a thorough-bred scholar, trained 
at Cambridge. On the rupture between the mother- 
country and the colonies, he distinguished himself 
by his zeal and abilities in the patriotic cause ; and 
it was known to those who stood behind the cur- 
tain, that others more blazoned in the trumpet- 
mouth of fame, wore laurels that were won by 
him ;—as the continent took its name from one, 
who only followed in the wake of the original 
discoverer. 

The Colonel’s library was extensive, and the 
mass of charts, chronicles, maps, charters, parch- 
ments, state-papers, old laws, black-letter books of 
baronage, peerage, heraldry, tythes, and genealogy, 
evinced the peculiar bent of his genius, which 
turned to historical researches and antiquarian lore. 
A deep immersion in the dusty crepuscular pages 
of the past, had imparted a certain tincture of 
quaintness to his ordinary discourse; and he oc- 
casionally puzzled the breakfast table, with the use 
of a word, so familiar to him, that he seemed quite 
to forget, that it had fallen into disuse in common 
parlance, and had been obsolete, ‘time whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary.’ 
His manners were easy and courteous, mingling 
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urbanity and dignity ; such as befit a person of gen- 
tle blood, accustomed to the upper sphere of society, 
and a man of rank in the state. 

He was of formal and regular habits; so much 
so, that his favorite old horse Dover had been so 
long accustomed, in his plantation excursions, to 
convey his master by the same circuit, that (like 
the kitchen maid, who could never dance unless 
she ‘ started from the dresser,’) so Dover always 
insisted, (no matter who was the rider,) upon pass- 
ing at a thoughtful deliberate pace, through the 
labyrinthine defiles of certain haystacks in the 
barn-yard, to the singular edification sometimes of 
the young ladies at Ringwood addicted to eques- 
trian sports. 

The lady of the manor, Mrs. Littlepage, was of 
the ancient and respectable family of the Danger- 
fields. She had passed the mid-day of life, but re- 
tained an erect form, and much of that personal 
beauty, for which that family was so distinguished, 
and the mantle of which, dyed in all the elements of 
loveliness, had descended upon her blooming daugh- 
ter Anne. 

We naturally look back to the former age, and 
like Nestor, continually deplore the degeneracy of 
the present generation. Wesigh for the repose of 


manners, the universal benignity welling up per-. 


petually, and with as little effort, as the ebullitions 
of water at the bottom of a fountain. We ask, 
where is the plain hearty old-fashioned Virginia 
hospitality, and lament the crumbling dilapida- 
tions of ancient seats, and the good old manners 
and customs gradually giving way and disappearing 
before institutions, which, we are apt to think, 
whatever may be their political benefits, are de- 
structive of the more refined charms of social life. 

As there was much in the case of Lieut. St. 
Leger, to excite the sympathy of the Littlepages 
towards one thrown for a time among them, appa- 
rently by a caprice of destiny; so there was much 
in his person and manners, his manly fortitude in 
the reverses of fortune experienced at so early a 
date in his career, that served to enhance their in- 


be found in some remote distant planet, in another 
corner of the universe, but “it is no plant that 
grows on mortal soil.” The possibility of union 
as it is essential to love, so it is, perhaps, equally 


kindle that sentiment in the lover’s breast. 

St. Leger’s health was daily confirmed; and he 
found in the society of the daughter of Ringwood, a 
cordial to his spirits, more efficacious than any that 
the druggist’s shelves couldafford. He could gratify 
her curiosity with recitals of military adventures, 
and the battles he had been engaged in, of England, 
his home, the perils of the ocean, and the tale of 
the ill-starred expedition of Burgoyne, from the 
glittering armada on lake Champlain to the muffled 
drum and furled standards of Saratoga, with its 
romantic incidents, bloody conflicts, and tragical 
close. Now, he recounted the story of the Baro- 
ness de Riedesel, and Lady Ackland, in the British 
camp, stunned with the noise of battle, and sur- 
rounded by all the circumstances of danger, dis- 
may and death. Then, he painted to her fancy 
the gallant Gen. Fraser, borne mortally wounded 
to his tent, his afflicted comrades bending in mute 
sorrow over him; the funeral procession winding 
slowly up the steep ascént of a neighboring height, 
in full view of both armies, and the group of offi- 
cers and grenadiers encircling the grave at the 
summit, and under the fire of the American artil- 
lery, performing in tears the last mournful obse- 
quies of the heroic dead. 

He would describe the humiliating particulars of 
the surrender ;—their marching disarmed and cap- 
tive through a vast tract of wild and hostile country ; 
the indignities, deprivations, and intolerable ennui, 
of protracted confinement and inaction. 

O war, “the stormy music of thy drum,” and the 
electric notes of thy bugle—like the Syren’s song— 
entrance the soul of those who listen, steel the 
heart, and transform men into beasts of prey! 

St. Leger found much in the novel features of 
Virginia life to attract his attention and amuse his 
convalescent leisure; the grotesque forms and 


terest in one of a demeanor so prepossessing, and| primitive costume of the negroes; their antic 


of so much modest well-bred delicacy of deport- 
ment. 


dances and banjo songs, and the midnight corn- 
shucking catches. He saw growing, the bro. 


By such influences, in common with all the in-|leaved luxuriant tobacco-plant, that seductive nar- 


mates of Ringwood, was Anne Littlepage prompted. 


cotic, whose fragrant smoke wreathes the blackened 


She perhaps was less guarded—gave freer play to| rafters of the peasant’s lowly hut, and the gilded 


her generous sensibilities towards the stranger, | ceilings of kings. 


He admires the phosphorescent 


from a consideration of the accidental and transient | fire-flies twinkling in the sultry evening gloom, the 
character of his visit, the antipodal circumstances | zig-zag fences, the dogs, and the horses, the opos- 
of their lives, and the utter improbability of their|sum and raccoon-hunt, the negroes pursuing their 
ever meeting again after the termination of that| prey through the dark shades of primitive forests, 
visit. Candor makes it necessary, however, to add,| bearing aloft red-flaming torches of light-wood 
that had their ever meeting again, instead of an| glaring on their ebony faces, and ‘ startling the dull 
improbability, been an absolute wnpossibility, some | night’ with their cries, and mingling their shouts 
of her tones might have lost a portion of their| and obstreperous laughter with the joyful barkings 
melody, some of her smiles been shorn of a portion| of the dogs at the capture of their fallen victim. 





of their fascination. 


Pure disinterestedness may’ Nor did he fail to find something amusing and pic- 


essential to the development of those charms which © 
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turesque in the manner of taking sorees,—those 
delicious birds whose abrupt and mysterious depar- 
ture has sv long puzzled the wits of ornitholigists. 
Many canoes illuminated with blazing flambeaus of 
pine, pushed by swarthy negroes in. every direc- 
tion, through sedgy low flat islands, where the well- 
fed, short-flighted bird, inundated by the rising tide, 
is found clinging to the tremulous reeds and wild- 
oats, and dexterously struck down with long paddles, 
as astonished at the light, in dazzled and laborious 
flight, he essays to escape. C.C, 
Petersburg, Va. 





TO THE OCEAN. 
A SEAMAN’S SOLILOQUY. 


Take me unto thy breast again, 
My only Mother, only Love, 
I long to soothe this weary pain, 
And gaze on those bright orbs above. 
What tranquil joy do they impart— 
How soft the light which beams from them ! 
They ease the wounded, long-sick heart, 
And thou—O! Star of Bethlehem, 


*Tis here we see Thee, shining still, 
As when the Magi bowed the knee, 
As on Thy way Thy light shall fill 
This world tg all eternity.— 
Tis here, in solemn night, as then, 
While watching by thy mystic road, 
The souls of wand’ring guilty men 
In humble reverence come to God. 


Rock me upon thy lap once more, 

Dear nurse, that seals the seaman’s eyes, 
For here, we deeply can adore, 

And every wayward passion dies. 
But when I see so many worlds, 

Revolving through that deep blue sky, 
And watch the moving cloud that curls— 

I say, great God, O! what am I? 


Come hither you, who ne’er have been 
Far, far, at sea, in dead of night ; 
If e’er so blind, without—within— 
This will restore you to your sight ; 
Come forth that Southern Cross to see 
Where Magdalenes kneeled and gazed, 
Emblem of Love, to you and me, 
Which man to Heaven has raised. 


Think not that we, who see the sun 
{n glorious majesty by day, 
And view those worlds, when day is done, 
No grateful, heart-felt, homage pay. 
At night we soar aloft in mind, 
And far beyond the stars above, 
We peace, and hope and comfort find, 
Sull guided onward by His Love. 
And when the winds awake to death, 
And lurid darkness veils the sky, 
Think not that seamen fear for breath— 
Ah, no! ’tis then we look on high ; 
Taught by H1s promise and H1s word, 
Upward we haste our home to find,— 
We fly for safety like the bird, 
And leave the tempest far behind. 





THE SERENADE. 


Gentle, Lady, be thy sleeping, 
Peaceful may thy dreamings be, 
While around thy soul is sweeping, 
Dreamy-winged, our melody ; 

Chant we, Brothers, sad and slow— 
Let our song be soft and low 

As the voice of other years— 

Let our souls within us melt 

To gentleness, as if we felt 

The dropping of our mother’s tears. 


Lady ! now our song is bringing 

Back again thy childhood’s hours, 

Heurest thou the humbee singing 
Drowsily among the flowers? 

Sleepily, sleepily, 

In the noontide swayeth he, 

Half-rested on the slender stalks 

That edge those well-known garden-walks. 


See’est thou the dear old dwelling 
With the wood-bine round the door? 
Brothers, soft !—her heart is swelling 
With the busy thoughts of yore ; 
Lowly sing ye, sing ye mildly— 
Rouse her spirit not so wildly, 

Lest she sleep not any more. 

*Tis the pleasant summer-tide, 

Open stands the window wide— 
Whose voices, Lady, art thou drinking? 
Who sings that best-beloved tune 

In a clear note, rising, sinking, 

Like a thrush’s song in June? 


Lower, Brothers, yet more low 

Weave the song in mazy twines, 

She heareth now the west-wind blow 
At evening through the clump of pines: 
Oh mournful is their tone, 

As of a crazéd thing 

Who to herself alone 

Is ever murmuring, 

Through the night and through the day, 
For something that hath past away. 
Often hast thou sate and listened, 
Often have thy blue eyes glistened, 
When the summer evening breeze 
Moaned sadly through those lonely trees, 
Or the fierce wind from the North 
Wrung their mournful music forth. 


Hearest thou the rushing river 
With its sound of long-agone? 
Yes! thy tearful eye-lids quiver— 
Thou art now no more alone : 
Long-loved forms and long-loved faces 
Round about thy pillow throng, 
Through thy memory’s desert places 
Flow the waters of our song. 
Lady! if thy life be holy 
As when thou wert yet a child, 
Though our song be melancholy 
It will stir no anguish wild; 
For the soul that hath lived well, 
For the soul that child-like is, 
There is quiet in the spell 
That brings back early memories. 

H. 


P. 
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THE HISTORY OF AN ADVENTURER. 
IN THREE PARTS. 


PART IL. 


Why I can smile, and murder while I smile ; 

And cry, content, to that which grieves my heart ; 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears ; 

And frame my face to all occasions : 

I can add colors to the chameleon ; 

Change shapes with Proteus, for advantages, 

And set the murd’rous Machiavel to school. 


Shakspeare, 2d part Henry VI. 


As my affairs in Baltimore lay within a narrow compass, 

I speedily made my preparations for departure, and embark- 
ed for Savannah in the spring of 1802. Our voyage was 
prosperous, and to me pleasant and agreeable ; as, from a 
happy constitution, or the mildness of the weather, I had 
the good fortune to escape sea-sickness, the usual torment 
of landsmen on such occasions. I formed some amusing 
acquaintances among my fellow-passengers, and some, 
which, in the sequel, had an important influence on the co- 
lor of my future life. Among these was Edward Lamar, 
a young man of fine genius and finished education, yet des- 
titute of common sense. He was just returning from a 
tour of pleasure through the northern states, where he had 
spent the last three months. Like many of the distinguish- 
ed men of South Carolina and Georgia, he was the descen- 
dant of French refugees, driven to this country by the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. His father, an opu- 
lent planter, resided in Savannah, and owned valuable es- 
tates on the sea-coast and inthe interior of Georgia. This 
young man was an enthusiast in every thing. Bayard, the 
knight without fear and without reproach, was not more 
punctitiously exact in fulfilling the requirements of that 
fantastic code by which men, arrogating the exclusive title 
of gentlemen, profess to be regulated. “ He felt a stain like 
a wound,” and would have jeoparded life and fortune 
sooner than commit the slighest infraction of truth. If he 
plighted his faith in the most trivial affair, no consideration 
could tempt him to depart one iota from the spirit, or even 
the letter of his promise. His courage was unquestionable, 
and, though his general deportment was mild and amiable, 
yet, in affairs that touched his delicate sense of honor, no 
one could be more stern or determined in exacting the most 
ample atonement. He had no conception of the crooked 
ways and dark intrigues by which provident men creep in- 
to power and fortune ; and, much as he coveted distinction, 
would rather have remained in the depths of obscurity, than 
scale the loftiest eminence of greatness by means which 
he deemed so dishonorable. He was-the dupe of that ex- 
ploded delusion, whieh supposes, that integrity and talent 
will as certainly achieve fame and power, as water will rise 
to its own level. In his political sentiments, he had em- 
braced the tenets of the straitest sect of that party to which 
I belonged. He was a firm believer in the perfectibility of 
man, and of human institutions. The popular principle 
was the great lever with which he expected to remove the 
mountains of error and abuse, that obstruct the career of 

political improvement. Our own government, in his opin- 

ion, would approach nearer the standard of perfeetion than 

any other, if its centralizing tendencies were counteracted ; 

and it was because he thought the principles of our party 

had that antagonist operation, that he espoused it with so 

much ardor. It may seem strange, that friendship could 

subsist between persons differing so widely as Lamar and 

myself in feeling and principle ; but the apparent coinci- 


ing traits of his mind and character were discernable to 
the most superficial observation. He was incapable of dis- 
guise, and an hour’s conversation gave me a thorough insight 
into all his peculiarities. Experience had taught me the 
value, and practice made me master of the arts of dissimu- 
lation. To conceal, therefore, those features of my cha- 
racter that might be offensive to him, was to me a task of 
no great difficulty ; and, desirous to secure the countenance 
of a wealthy and influential family where I was about to 
settle, I exerted all my address in the cultivation of his 
good opinion. 

There were also among the passengers, a Mr. Johnson 
and his lady, whose eccentricities afforded us infinite 
amusement. Mr. Johnson was ahypochondriac and valetu- 
dinarian, and made this voyage from a belief that he was 
in the last stages of a consumption. He tormented him- 
self perpetnally withthe most unaccountable and ludicrous 
imaginations ; but his principal unhappiness, at this junc- 
ture, arose from the dread of cold water. To such a ridicu- 
lous excess did he carry this apprehension, that if a drop 
of that fluid accidentally touched his person, he was in ago- 
nies, and exhibited all the symptoms of hydrophobia. 
Sometimes, when he thoughtlessly dipped his fingers in a 
basin of water, and found the temperature too cold for his 
complaints, he would play the most diverting antics. Puss 
would not show more distress, or shake the annoyance from 
her paw with more violence, than he would the abhorred li- 
quid from his delicate digits. One evening, on taking off 
his shoe, he discovered that a drop of water had stained 
the inner sole, and was thrown into utter despair, pro- 
nouncing that he should infallibly die before morning. He 
would fancy sometimes, that he had lost the faculty of vo- 
lition, and labored under a fatality of which he was the 
passive, unresisting victim. While this notion occupied his 
pineal gland, he would lie immovable for hours: but let a 
drop of water fall on him, and it operated like fire on the 
back of a terrapin, and instantly restored his suspended 
powers of locomotion. It was wonderful, how, with this 
antipathy to water, he was ever persuaded to venture on 
shipboard. But he had been advised, that the only remedy 
for his disease was a sea-voyage, and death was more 
terrible to his imagination than even this hateful element. 
Like old Lear, 


He’d shun a bear ; 
But if his flight lay toward the raging sea, 
He’d meet the bear in the mouth. 


The extravagance of his whims, indeed, bordered, fre 
quently, on insanity ; and it must be confessed, that the 
eternal rattle of his wife’s tongue was enough to derange a 
much clearer head than fell to the lot of this gentleman. 

Mrs. Johnson was a lady of inexhaustible loquacity, and 
of curiosity perfectly insatiable. When she got the wind 
of any matter of fact or scandal, she hunted it down with 
the perseverance of a blood-hound. Every person she met 
while pursuing the investigation, was assailed with a volley 
of questions, and no ingenuity could evade the rigor of her 
cross-examination. She knew the private history of every 
family within an hundred miles of her, much more intimately 
than their nearest neighbors, and could recount to you your 
whole genealogy and your most private transactions. Scarce- 
ly any secret was safe from her researches, and, when once 
in her possession, it soon ceased to be a secret. She would 
eonfide it under the rose to the whole of her acquaintance, 
till the affair was as widely circulated as if published in 
the gazette. Her memory was as tenacious of the sayings, 
as of the doings of other people. She could tell you what 
Mr. or Mrs. such a one said ten years ago, with as much 
precision as if it was yesterday. Some of her maligners 


dence of our political opinions drew us together, and our | alleged, that these reported conversations were so richly 





intercourse soon ripened into intimacy. The distinguish- 
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embellished from the stores of her own fancy, that they 
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would have been scarcely recognized by the original authors ; 
but I have too much confidence in the lady’s accuracy to 
give countenance to such a charge. This worthy lady was 
baffled for once in her life, and became restless and unhap- 
py, from the impossibility of unravelling a mystery which 
she had stumbled on in the ship. There was a young man, 
a passenger, whose history and destination she could by no 
means decipher. He was silent and reserved and seldom 
associated with the other passengers. Mrs. Johnson could 
extract nothing from him by interrogation, and none of us, 
unluckily, could supply the information she required. This 
threw the poor lady into a perfect fever. Whocould he be? 
Was he a runaway apprentice? a deserter? a fugitive from 
justice? a secret agent of France or Great Britain? Innu- 
merable were her conjectures and inquiries, but they result- 
ed in no discovery. The young man obstinately preserved 
his incognito, to the great chagrin of Mrs. Johnson, who 
strenuously insisted, that such a mysterious personage 
should be compelled to give an account of himself by the 
civil authorities of Savannah. Mrs. Johnson was as florid 
and bulky as her husband was pale and emaciated, and the 
contrast between this pair of mismatched turtles gave rise 
to much coarse raillery and merriment among the crew and 
passengers. 

There goes, said a waggish tar when they came on deck 
one morning, the church and the church-steeple. 

Aye, said another, a church with the whole congregation 
in it, if we judge from the noise and palaver. 

I hope, continued the first, the old saying, the nearer the 
church the further from God, wiil not prove true with the 
poor gentleman, as he seems not long for this world. 

He seems very fond of the flesh, and that’s a bad sign, 
said the other. . 

Yes ; butthe flesh is the weaker vessel, rejoined the wag, 
and will not prevail over the spirit. 

The gentleman need’nt go a whaling, said his companion, 
for his consort will yield him as much oil and blubber as 
will last him a voyage round the globe. 

But for my part, said the wag, I should’nt like to trade in 
such a Dutch built sloop. She wades too deep in the water, 
and is sure to be a heavy sailer. 

Take care ; said a mischievous little ship-boy who was 
swabbing the deck, you'll get wet—giving in the same breath, 
a flirt to his mop that sprinkled Mr. Johnson from head to 
foot. A shower of grape-shot could not have been more 
terrible to the poor man, than this aqueous discharge, and 
he retired precipitately from the deck, followed by his lady, 
who complained loudly of the rudeness or awkwardness of 
this unlucky urchin. This trick or accident excited a cho- 
rus of laughter among the spectators, and banished Mr. 
Johnson to the cabin for the remainder of the voyage. 

The passengers commonly assembled in the cabin after 
dinner for social conversation, and then Mrs. Johnson was 
in her element. Give her an audience of good listeners, 
from which the confinement of a sea-voyage usually debar- 
red her, and she was the happiest creature in the world. 

Mr. Lamar, said she at one of our evening parties, what 
do you think should be done with this young man who won’t 
tell his name or business ‘ Upon my word, I think the thing 
ought to be inquired into. He may be an associate of Mi- 
randa, or the wandering Jew, or a jesuit in disguise. Per- 
haps, for he seems genteel, he may be a youth from college, 
expelled for some irregularity. The young men of our col- 
leges are very wild, and often do things that make them 
ashamed to return to their parents. I protest, this is the 
very thing, and it’s strange that I never thonght of it before. 
You gentlemen ought to make him confess, and persuade 
him to return to his friends. 

My dear, said Mr. Johnson in a piteous accent, I’ve lost 
the use of my arm. 

How is that? said his wife. 








When you handed me that can of water, he replied, a drop 
fell on my wrist and trickled down my arm; and now my 
arm is perfectly cold and lifeless. I knew it would be so, 
as soon as I felt it. 

But why did’nt you tell me immediately, asked the lady, 
that I might wipe it off, and warm your arm with flannel ? 

I had’nt the power of speaking, said Mr. Johnson. I 
tried to move my tongue, and it wouldn’t obey my will. 
was fated to this misfortune, and, I’ve no doubt, will be 
paralyzed in every limb. 

Paralyzed! fiddlestick! said Mrs. Johnson in a fretful 
tone. You must surely be crazy. Did any body ever hear 
of such an absurd idea? Let me feel your arm. 

Good God, exclaimed the invalid briskly withdrawing his 
arm, your hand is wet with perspiration, and, if you touch 
me, [ shall certainly take the rheumatism. 

Well I’m glad, however, said she, that it has restored the 
use of your arm. 

This occurrence somewhat ruffled the sweet serenity of 
Mrs. Johnson’s temper; but matters being at length satis- 
factorily adjusted, she resumed the broken thread of her 
conversation. 

Is it true, Mr, Lamar, she continued, that you feed your 
slaves in Georgia altogether on cotton-seed, and that a new- 
born negro child cooked like a pig, is thought among you a 
very great dainty ? What a horrid practice! 

I assure you, madam, said Lamar, there is not the slight- 
est foundation for such stories. 

I’m glad to hear it, rejoined the lady. I’ve been thinking 
all the way, what I should do, after I got to Georgia, in case 
such a dish was set before me. I would’nt taste it for the 
world, and I was afraid I should be thought impolite if I 
refused. What a quandary! I’m obliged to you for making 
my mind easy on the subject. We hear horrid tales of the 
cruelty of you Georgians to your slaves. I[’ll make it a 
point to inquire into it while I’m there, and it will go hard 
if I don’t find out the truth. I can’t bear cruelty, and have 
spoilt my own house-servants so much by my kindness 
that they’ll scarcely do any thing. This eulogium on her 
mildness and humanity, by the way, was rather inconsistent 
with the incessant railing at her maid with which she re- 
galed our ears every morning. Such is philanthropy, griev- 
ing over ideal miseries, weeping with sentimental softness 
over a dead ass, and, at home, trampling on all the social 
and domestic charities. 

But, continued Mrs. Johnson, there’s another thing I want 
to know, Mr. Lamar ; and that is, whether your house-ser- 
vants wait on the table ina state of nature ; you understand 
me. 

Not that I ever saw, replied Lamar. 

Well, resumed she, though I’ve heard it, I could hardly 
believe it. It would be so disagreeable to your ladies. For 
my part, if such a thing was to happen in my presence, 
I declare, I don’t know what I should do. I'd positively leave 
the room. 

Having interrogated Lamar to her satisfaction she turned 
on me, 

Mr. Newman, you are from Virginia. Are you any rela- 
tion of Mr, Newman, who killed a Mr. C—— some seven- 
teen years since. I saw it mentioned in the newspapers. 

A distant relation, I replied, inwardly execrating the ac- 
curacy of her memory. As she was trenchingon a delicate 
and perplexing subject, I thought it prudent to withdraw 
before she propounded any more searching questions. So 
I proposed carelessly to Lamar, who was heartily tired of 
her gossip, to take a stroll on the deck. 

Newman, said Lamar as we promenaded the deck, yon- 
der is Mrs. Johnson’s mysterious stranger. Perhaps he is 
poor and unfortunate ; and I’ve been thinking for some time, 
that we ought to offer him our assistance. 

Sir, said Lamar accosting the youth, I do not wish to in- 
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trude upon your confidence. But you seem dejected and 
melancholy. You have, perchance, met with some misfor- 
tune and are straitened in your circumstances. If so, it 
would give me pleasure to furnish any sum of money your 
necessities require. Consider it a loan, and return it at 
your convenience. Should I never be reimbursed, the loss 
will be trivial, and I shall be amply recompensed by the satis- 
faction of having afforded temporary relief to a person of 
your appearance. 

lam grateful for your generous kindness to a friendless 
stranger, said the young man; but I am sufficiently provi- 
ded, and do not need your aid. Were it not forbidden by 
imperious considerations, I would gladly convince you by 
imparting my brief history, that your sympathy has not 
been bestowed on an undeserving object. But, under pre- 
sent circumstances, such a disclosure would be highly im- 
prudent, and you must, therefore, excuse me. So saying, 
he bowed to us politely, and evading further communica- 
tion withdrew to a solitary part of the deck. 

That is a young man of sense and honor, said Lamar. 
He is evidently well-educated, and accustomed to genteel 
society. I must cultivate his acquaintance, should he re- 
main in Georgia. I despise the prying inquisitiveness of 
Mrs. Johnson, and yet I am curious to know, by what un- 
lucky combination of events he has been involved in his 
present mysterious situation. Perhaps he may be one of 
those prodigies engendered in the hidden depths of society, 
who occasionally shoot up to astonish and illuminate the 
world. Genius and energy belong to no condition. But, 
in despotisms and oligarchies, how many, qualified by their 
endowments to be the benefactors and ornaments of our 
species, are condemned to linger in hopeless poverty and 
dependance, struggling vainly to overleap those magic lines, 
those artificial distinctions, with which craft and tyranny 
have encircled them! In such governments, to men of hum- 
ble birth, “thrift can only follow fawning,” and honor, the 
meed of worth alone, is always awarded to intrigue. Un- 
der that iron sway, unassisted merit can never rise beyond 
a certain point ; but, like the effort to repress the powers of 
steam, this unnatural restriction recoils upon its inventors. 
The “ close pent up” energies of human nature will “rive 
their concealing continents,” and demolish, in the explosion, 
the oppressor and his devices. In this favored country, we 
tolerate only the nobility of nature, the aristocracy of ge- 
nius and virtue. The avenues of fame, and honor, and 
power, are open to the ambition of all. The whole intellect 
of society is thus excited into vigorous action. What vast 
improvements in political science may we not anticipate, 
when each scattered ray of mind has been collected into 
one focus of burning light on this all-important subject! In 
such a career we have no impediments to overcome. We 
have no privileged order, interested in the perversion of 
truth, or the continuance of abuses. In the administration 
of our government, speculation and practice will be identi- 
fied, and the political philosopher will be guided in his re- 
searches by the samme inductive process that has achieved 
such triumphs in the department of physical science. Edu- 
cation will be universally diffused, and every’ man instruct- 
ed in his rights and duties. Vice and crime will disappear 
before the spread of knowledge, and the principle of official 
responsibility, which lies at the foundation of our govern- 
ment, will be effectually enforced by the virtue and intelli- 
gence of the constituent body. The most striking feature 
of our representative system, is its capacity of infinite ex- 
tension. Like the tent of the fairy, it stretches its benifi- 
cent shelter wherever it is required. A century hence, 
what an immense territory, what millions of human beings, 
will participate in its blessings! The vestal fire of liberty, 
burning in our political temple, will be transmitted by us, I 


broken, and man assert his native dignity throughout the 
world. What a glorious consummation to our race ! 

It is a splendid vision, said I, and I devoutly hope it may 
be realized. 

When Lamar descanted on these favorite illusions, he 
was often betrayed by his enthusiasm into a strain of fer- 
vid declamation that bordered on prolixity. He was inter- 
rupted, at this time, by the alarming report that our ship 
had sprung a leak. On examination, however, it was found 
to be inconsiderable ; though the quantity of water which 
entered the vessel, indicated, at first, a larger aperture. 
Before the alarm subsided, I went to condole with Mr. 
Johnson, who was still in ignorance of the danger. 

Good God! said he when I told him the state of affairs, 
Will the water come in here? If it does, [ shall certainly 
catch my death of cold. 

In that event, I apprehend, said [, that you will be apt to 
catch your death in a way much more effectual. 

What! by drowning? he exclaimed ; the most horrible 
death to me inthe world. I had rather be hung; and, if the 
worst comes to the worst, you will lay me under everlast- 
ing obligations by tucking me up to that beam, before the 
water has time to reach me. 


your executioner, should it become necessary, and, in that 
case, your obligations to me, beyond doubt, will be eternal. 
But I am in hopes you will not now be driven to that ex- 
tremity. AsI came into the cabin just now, I think I heard 
them say that they had found the leak, and were in a fair 
way of stopping it. 

What ! he cried eagerly, is there some hope? For God’s 
sake, ascertain whether they have succeeded, and send me 
word. 

I left Mr. Johnson for the benevolent purpose of making 
this inquiry, and soon had the satisfaction of relieving him 
from the necessity of being hung to avoid drowning ; for 
though, in compliance with old saws, he intended to give 
the gallows its due, he wished to defer it to the last extremity. 

Two days after we cast anchor before Savannah, and 
disembarked without further alarm or accident. I was not 
disappointed in the value of my office, and entered imme- 
diately on the discharge of its duties. The salary being 
considerable, authorized me to support a genteel appearance 
and style of living, correspondent to the sphere of society 
into which I had the good fortune to be introduced. A little 
experience instructed me in all the tricks of official leger- 
demain. I discovered, that, under the undefinable term 
of perquisites, not to mention the now stale device of extra 
charges and allowances, a judicious office-holder might 
readily double his emoluments. If the publig be a hard 
taskmaker, the consciousness that it will not exact a very 
rigid accountability, lightens the toil, and enables a man of 
any ingenuity or address to extract an ample recompense 
from its overflowing coffers. And the facility of such an 
operation will be greatly increased, when the remoteness 
of your transactions from the seat of government interposes 
insuperable obstacles to a strict investigation of your official 
conduct. Sensible of these advantages, I availed myself 
of every pretext and contrivance to multiply my exactions, 
‘and, while I seemed to labor for the public, sought every 
opportunity of advancing my own interest. But with those 
who, looking only on the surface, are unpractised in the 
wiles of official delinquency, I established, by my strictness 
and application, the reputation of a diligent public servant. 

Our intercourse during the voyage had impressed Lamar 
with the most favorable sentiments towards me, and those 
sentiments had since led to the formation of an intimate 
friendship. With his constitutional impetuosity, he spoke 
of me every where in terms of unmeasured panegyric, and 





doubt not, to nations now benighted and debased. The 
chains of bondage, the fetters of the human mind, will be 


I soon became the lion of all fashionable parties. I was 
overwhelmed with attentions and civilities; and, indeed, 


Well, said I with an involuntary smile, I promise to be 
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the excessive hospitality of the people encroached seriously 
on my official duties. I was introduced by Lamar to the 
family of his father, whose splendid establishment attracted 
a perpetual concourse of gay and brilliant society. Once 
admitted into that elevated circle, the table-land of gentility 
in Savannah, I enjoyed the familiar conversation of all 
who were distinguished in that city for wealth or refinement. 
Lamar and myself became inseparable. I was the com- 
panion of his amusements, the depository of his most secret 
thoughts ; nor was he ever weary of ministering to my grati- 
fication, of lavishing upon me fresh marks of his regard and 
esteem. 

Happening to mention, one day, the singular conduct 
of the youth whom he had so generously proffered to assist 
during our voyage, Lamar stated that he had at length as- 
certained his name and history. Having arrived at Savan- 
nah, the young man had buried himself in obscure lodgings, 
and seemed to shrink from all intercourse with society. 
His melancholy was aggravated by his seclusion, and, yield- 
ing to unmanly despondency, he made not the slightest ef- 
fort to extricate himself from his difficulties. It was in this 
despairing mood that I found him, said Lamar, having with 
no small trouble traced him to his retreat. Charmed with 
his honorable and independant deportment in the ship, I 
made him another tender of my services, insisting, that, 
though he rejected all pecuniary aid, he would, as 2 stran- 
ger, require some advice and assistance in the prosecution 
of his future plans. Melted by my persevering kindness 
and the warm interest I took in his affairs, he frankly dis- 
closed the secret cause of his distress. His name was 
Morton, and he was the son of a gentleman in Virginia, 
who had sent him to one of the northern colleges to com- 
plete his education. His father was a harsh man, a rigid 
disciplinarian, and indisposed, both from temper and princi- 
ple, to view with indulgence the indiscretions of youth. 
The son, endowed with keen sensibilities, wrought into 
morbid acuteness by his imaginative turn of mind, had been 
often deeply wounded by the stern reproofs of the father. 
Dismissed from the institution where he was pursuing his 
studies, for some trifling offence, this sensitive youth could 
not brook the idea of encountering his father’s implacable 
severity. Rather than brave the cutting reproaches that he 
anticipated, he resolved to abscond, and renounce forever 
his parents and his name. [ labored to convince him of the 
imprudent rashness of his conduct, and of his obligation to 
return to his father, whose chastenings, however severe, 
were prompted, in truth, by affectionate anxiety for his wel- 
fare. These friendly remonstrances at length prevailed on 
him to abandon his voluntary exile and resume the path of 
duty. 1 furnished him with funds to defray his travelling 
expenses. I wrote, moreover, a letter of conciliation to 
the father, depicting in strong colors the mortification of 
the son, and the upright principles he had shown in very 
trying circumstances. I used every argument I could think 
of, to persuade this stern parent to receive again with favor 
and affection a young man, whose talents and virtues, I was 
assured, would one day shed lustre on his family and his 
country. With these credentials, I had the pleasure of 
seeing him set out, a few days since, with renovated spirits, 
on his journey to Virginia. 

As the accidents of my life brought me in contact with 
Morton in the sequel, I will mention now, that he returned 
to Georgia a few years after these occurrences, settled in 
Augusta, and attained great eminence in the practice of the 
law. This was one instance, among many, of the incon- 
siderate liberality with which Lamar lavished his benefits 
upon persons utterly unknown to him, and who might be, 
for aught he knew, accomplished swindlers. In this case, 
he had no reason to repent his munificence: but he was 
not always so fortunate in selecting the objects of his bounty. 
He had a fund of credulity in his nature, a strong faith in 





the honesty and sincerity of men, which constantly exposed 
him to the machinations of fraud and imposture. No man 
but a dupe to the romantic notions of benevolence, would 
have interested himself in the adventures of a truant boy, 
or hazarded his means to relieve one, who, by his own ac- 
count, had been guilty of such egregious folly. I have al- 
ways been able to trace the generosity of othermen to some 
hidden view to their own advantage ; but in Lamar I was 
frequently at a loss to discern the slightest symptom of 
selfishness. He was, in short, an enthusiast ; and enthu- 
siasts are the only class of individuals whose principles of 
action I could never comprehend. 

In a few months, Lamar expected to be married to a Miss 
Langdon, the only child of a wealthy planter in the neigh- 
borhood of Savannah, who was the brother of his mother. 
Passionately attached to this lady, he made me the confi- 
dant of his feelings and his hopes. With the imprudent 
frankness that marked his character, he acknowledged to 
me, that, notwithstanding his ardent love for this girl, she 
had some failings that gave him great concern and uneasi- 
ness. He was not so blinded by his passion, as to invest 
her with the ideal perfections of a goddess. Her sprightli- 
ness and beauty won his heart ; but he could not help seeing 
that she was wilful and volatile, and possessed with an 
extravagant fondness for dress and admiration. In despite 
of their engagement, she frequently encouraged the atten- 
tions of other men ; and when he complained of her levity, 
she would answer gaily, that she delighted to teaze and vex 
him, and that jealousy was the only oil to relumine the flame 
of love. But with all her caprice and frivolity, he thought 
her disposition kind and amiable, and, above all, that she 
sincerely returned his affection. Perhaps the errors he 
had observed, were the natural fruit of extreme youth and 
vivacity, and would vanish before the sobering influences of 
time, and the new ties she was about to contract. The 
picture he had drawn, was obviously that of a finished co- 
quette, and, from her treatment of Lamar, I doubted whether 
she had any real love for him, if, indeed, she were suscep- 
tible of that sentiment towards any body. Lamar was 
handsome and agreeable, and his assiduities were, doubt- 
less, an acceptable tribute to her vanity. I could well con- 
ceive, that she might have no great repugnance to so ac- 
complished a partner, urged as she was by the importuni- 
ties of her lover and her friends; but I inferred from the 
description of her character, that her strongest allurement to 
the connection, was the delightful prospect of figuring as a 
bride glittering with ornaments and followed by crowds of 
obsequious admirers. 

Lamar was anxious to introduce me to his betrothed, and 
at his request I accompanied him to her father’s. Mr. 
Langdon gave me a most cordial reception, and the young 
lady assumed her most gracious and winning smiles. She 
was a lovely brunette, whose dark eyes sparkled with life 
and vivacity. She was not tall; but the symmetry of her 
proportions was exquisite, and her every movement elastic 
and graceful. It was evident from the toss of her head, that 
she was vain of her attractions, and disposed to play the 
artillery of her. airs and graces upon all who approached 
her. She was idolized by her father, whose injudicious in- 
dulgence had fostered the seeds of that overweening wilful- 
ness and eaprice, which overshadowed and obscured the 
finer qualities of her mind and character. The old gentle- 
man had, also, the most exalted opinion of the talents of his 
nephew, and that he should become the husband of Char- 
lotte, had, from their earliest childhood, been the darling 
wish of his heart. Much artifice had been employed, as 
Lamar told me, by the old people, to bring about so suitable 
a connection. I have already mentioned, with all due mo- 
desty, that nature had bestowed upon me my full share of 
personal comeliness. Though now upwards of forty, I was 
still healthy, vigorous, and active, and of an appearance by 
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no means unpleasing to a lady’s eye. My exterior, I saw, 
was not disagreeable to Miss Langdon, and her obvious ef- 
forts to captivate me, suggested the thought that I might sup- 
plant Lamar, and make my fortune by securing the hand of 
an heiress. 

Charlotte has been quite moping and,melancholy since 
you left us, said Mr. Langdon. As your society seems so 
necessary to her happiness, you should, in kindness, spend 
more of your time here. 

How can you say so, papa! exclaimed the young lady. I 
am glad to see cousin Edward, because he is the only male 
creature that ever ventures into this solitude. But other 
men could amuse me as well as he does. Besides, he 
makes himself so disagreeable sometimes, by lecturing me 
for my extravagance and thoughtlessness. I had much ra- 
ther hear the compliments which other gentlemen have the 
gallantry to pay me. But the thing that makes me melan- 
choly, is, that I am shut up here in this old house, which 
looks for all the world like a convent, when I have no dis- 
position to take the veil, and like the company of gentlemen 
above all things; and when, instead of these swamps and 
sand-banks, I had rather see the pretty things in the shops, 
and hear the busy hum of the city, and mingle in balls and 
parties. 

Then, said I, Miss Langdon, you have no taste for love 
and a cottage. 

By no manner of means, she replied. A cottage always 
reminds me of pigs, and poultry, and dirty children, and 
sluttish women, and coats out at elbows, and broken win- 
dows patched with paper or stopped with pillows ; things 
that I hold in utter abomination. Give me an elegant suffi- 
ciency—a handsome house in a city, splendidly furnished— 
a dashing equipage—a well-filled casket of jewels—a mag- 
nificent wardrobe—a circle of gay and fashionable acquain- 
tance—and then, perhaps, I might think oflove. Love isan 
epicure, and would starve upon the mere necessaries of life. 

Surely, said Lamar, you cannot be serious in this inven- 
tory of what you think necessary to happiness. You have 
too much understanding to believe, that show, and parade, 
and gew-gaws, and frivolous chit-chat, are essential to those 
who have every thing at home to satisfy the affections of 
the heart. 

Ah! said she, that compliment to my understanding will 
do pretty well, considering it comes from a sworn enemy of 
compliments ; but you spoilt all by the sequel. You have 
such a passion for doctoring my disposition, that you can’t 
give sweetmeats without mixing a little physic with them; 
or, perhaps, you meant to disguise the pill in the compli- 
ment. Well, take it either way, it was a nauseous dose. 
Now those things you mention so contemptuously, are, in 
my poor judgment, the wine of life, and the rest is nothing 
but mere lees. 

I protest, I think Miss Langdon in the right, said I. 
Without the elegances of life we should degenerate into 
mere brutes, like the serfs of Poland and the boors of Russia. 

The things which Charlotte enumerated, replied Lamar, 
are the mere trappings and incidents of fortune, which the 
blackguard, if he is rich, can purchase as easily as the gen- 


SS 


the fear of ghosts: for this house looks awfully like it was 
haunted. 


If they only encountered such beautiful visions as I have 
the pleasure of beholding, said I, they must be recreant in- 
deed if they shrunk from the adventure. And as to the 
rest, I am sure, who ever is so fortunate as to be preferred 
by Miss Langdon, would gladly surrender his tastes and 
inclinations to please her. 


Come! come! said Mr. Langdon, addressing Lamar and 
the lady. You two are perpetually at cross questions. 
Can’t you start another subject? 

Did you know, said Lamar, that there was to be a great 
ball in Savannah shortly ? 


No! replied Miss Langdon, I did not. But it’s impossi- 
ble for me to be there, unless I get a new pair of fashiona- 
ble ear-rings. Now do, cousin Edward, be generous for 
once, and get me the finest pair you can finc in Savannah. 
You know you promised to make me a present. 


Well, said Lamar, I had rather it had been something 
else; but, for once, I'll gratify you. I wish you would get 
rid of this taste for trinkets. You know the poet says— 
“« Beauty when unadorned ’s adorned the most.” 


I have no more faith in that doctrine, said she, than in 
the other fictions of poetry. But what’s the occasion of this 
ball? 

To celebrate the nuptials of your old acquaintance, Ca- 
tharine Hayne, replied Lamar. 

What! exclaimed Miss Langdon, with feigned astonish- 
ment. Is that gawky, ill-dressed thing married? And who 
may be the happy Benedict ? 

John Davis, said Lamar; and, in my judgment, he is a 
fortunate man; for he has married a woman of sense and 
prudence. 

Sense and prudence forsooth, said Miss Langdon, with a 
sneer. Why she’s a perfect fright ; a dowdy, who looks, for 
all the world, as if her clothes had been in a whirlwind, and 
were blown all away. They sit upon her so loosely, that, 
if she had a form, “who form has none,” it would be im- 
possible to discern its proportions. Don’t you think a little 
ornament tastefully put on would help her? 

Thus, whatever the topic of conversation, she and Lamar 
perpetually recurred to their old subjects of controversy. 
Though she spoke in a tone of playful levity, it was palpa- 
ble to me that she expressed her real sentiments, and that 
there was a radical incompatability in their tastes and opi- 
nions. This discrepancy suggested to me the means of 
producing a rupture between them, and thereby defeating 
their intended marriage. That point gained, I felt confi- 
dent, that, with my powers of address and insinuation, | 
could easily persuade a creature so volatile, so fond of flat- 
tery and pleasure, to accept me in place of her discarded 
lover. I had no hope of obtaining the sanction of her father 
to my open proposals ; but I was satisfied, that, could I se- 
cure her hand by a clandestine marriage, his unbounded 
fondness for his daughter would certainly induce him to 
pardon the transgression. Having been introduced as the 
friend of Lamar, Mr. Langdon gave me the most pressing 


tleman. They form no essential part of the elegances of| invitations to visit his house, whenever my leisure permit- 


life, to which I, certainly, never meant to object. 

If ever I marry, said Miss Langdon, my husband must 
agree with me in these notions, or else we should be in a 
perpetual wrangle; and there can be no happiness, you 
know, where that’s the case. But I am in the case of poor 
Betty Martin in the old ditty, “ who could’nt get a husband 
to please her mind.” Poor me! I fear I am destined to 
lead apes in the next world. 


Nobody coming to marry me, 
Nobody coming to woo. 


ted. 1 was thus enabled to prosecute my design without 
suspicion. I flattered Lamar with the belief, that the child- 
ish tastes and levities of Miss Langdon would yield to a 
little firmness—and that, when she perceived that he was 
serious in condemning them, she would strive to effect their 
reformation. To her I insinuated, that Lamar was too harsh 
and uncompromising ; that, if he censured her so freely be- 
fore marriage, his tyranny would be intolerable afterwards ; 
that the matters which formed the burden of his complaints, 
were innocent and praise-worthy, and such as no reasona- 





But I know what’s the matter; the men are scared away by 


ble man would complain of in his wife ; and that there was 
an essential difference between them in temper, tastes, and 
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opinions, which boded nothing but misery to their future 
connexion. These representations sunk deep into her mind, 
and gave her an incurable distaste to the approaching mar- 
riage. This repugnance was greatly aggravated by the con- 
stant admonitions of Lamar, who, encouraged by my advice, 
still persisted in harassing her with unwelcome reproof. 
Their controversies, therefore, became more frequent and 
bitter, till they resulted at last in a total breach and a dis- 
solution of their engagement. 

While this catastrophe was in progress, I plied Miss 
Langdon with incessant flattery; and, having thus made a 
lodgement on her vanity, gradually infused into my conver- 
sation a tone of fervid and passionate admiration. I took 
occasion to describe, in glowing language, the magnificent 
establishment I should rear were I a married man ; the libe- 
ral income I should settle on my wife; and the perpetual 
round of pleasure and amusement in which I should revel. 
When I saw that these hints had made a suitable impres- 
sion, I made a more unequivocal declaration of attachment. 
She received my overtures with a favorable smile, and em- 
boldened by this encouragement, I pressed my suit with re- 
doubled ardor. The lady, at length, consented to my wishes, 
provided I obtained the concurrence of her father. Here 
was the main difficulty to be surmounted, and I summoned 
all my powers of rhetoric to persuade her to waive this con- 
dition. I insisted, that her father would never relinquish 
his darling project of her union with Lamar, and would, 
therefore, be inexorable to my solicitations. I stated, that he 
might object on account of fortune or family—considerations 
that weighed much with the aged, with whom wedlock is an 
affair of mere profit or convenience ; but which could never 
operate on hearts drawn together by the irresistible impul- 
ses of mutual affectiom. On the other hand, when the knot 
that united our destinies had been irrevocably tied, her 
father’s resentment would be vanquished by his paternal 
feelings, and we should be speedily restored to his favor. 
She yielded to the force of this reasoning, and it was set- 
tled between us, that, on the following day, we should set 
out to South Carolina, where no legal obstacle could hinder 
the completion of our wishes. 

To travel on horseback, I concluded, would be the spee- 
diest and best method of conveyance. Having, therefore, 
provided myself with two horses, one for her and another 
for myself, on the following morning I set out on my enter- 
prize. As a bridal present, I carried with me a splendid 
set of jewelry for Miss Langdon, whose childish passion 
for such ornaments [ thought it politic to gratify in my pre- 
sent situation. By appointment she was to meet me ina 
wood about a mile from her father’s, and I found her wait- 
ing for me at the place of assignation. This punctuality evin- 
ced an eagerness very flattering to my hopes ; and, to rivet 
her inclinations more effectually, I tendered her the jewels, 
which afforded her infinite delight. Beautiful! said she ; if 
you are always thus generous, I shall be the happiest wo- 
man in the world. After she had glutted her eyes suffi- 
ciently with the view of these objects of her idolatry, I lifted 
her on the horse, and we commenced our journey at a rapid 
pace. We crossed the Savannah river, a short distance 
from Mr. Langdon’s, and had proceeded but a few miles in 
South Carolina, when | observed a horseman pursuing us at 
full speed, whom I soon ascertained to be Lamar. It was 
evident, that he had discovered the secret of our expedition, 
but by what means I could not conjecture. Being better 
mounted than we were, I saw that he would speedily over- 
take us. I was well armed, but I had no disposition to 
hurt Lamar, unless it became necessary to the success of 
my undertaking. When he got within a few yards of us, 
he cried : Turn villain, and defend yourself—discharging at 
the same instant a pistol at my head, but without effect. 
Checking my bridle, I fired my pistol at his horse’s side, as 
he rushed past me with impetuous speed, and, fortunately, 





shot him through the heart. Horse and man fell to the 
ground; and, heedless of the reproaches which Lamar 
launched after us, we pursued our flight without further 
‘molestation. We reached that evening the Gretna Green 
‘of this region; and our nuptials having been duly solem- 
‘nized, we commenced our homeward journey in the morn- 
ing. My wife had been much distressed by the appreben- 
sion of her father’s displeasure, and, that we might beg his 
forgiveness as soon as possible, we travelled with as much 
speed as the wearied condition of our cavalry would admit. 
| When we arrived at Mr. Langdon’s, we found that gentle- 
man very miserable and very angry; but the tears and ca- 
_Tesses of Charlotte soon appeased his hasty resentment. 
| He accorded a full pardon to us both, and, in a short time, 
| treated me with as much familiarity and affection, as if I 
had married his daughter with his free and voluntary con- 
sent. 
The next day after our arrival at Mr. Langdon’s, I re- 
'turned to Savannah. My entrance into that city obviously 
excited much curiosity and remark, and there was a percep- 
tible coolness in the salutations of my acquaintance; but I 
| knew full well, that the clamorous morality of these stern 
censors, would not be proof against the fact that 1 was the 
acknowledged heir, in right of my wife, of Mr. Langdon’s 
immense fortune. The indignation of Edward Lamar, I 
thought, would not be so easily parried. I was playing for 
a splendid stake, however, and had prepared myself for all 
the consequences of the venture. My expectations were 
soon fulfilled. I had not been in my office more than an 
hour, before a gentleman presented me a challenge from 
Mr. Lamar, to which he demanded a prompt reply. Having, 
as the challenged party, the choice of weapons and distance, 
I selected pistols at ten paces ; and it was settled, that our 
meeting should take place at four o’clock that evening, on 
the river bank about a mile from Savannah. 

Having given my young wife a mere glimpse of the plea- 
sures of matrimony, the perils of this encounter were like 
to defraud her of the promised paradise. The sticklers for 
the sublime in sentiment might allege, however, that I had 
entrapped her into an imprudent marriage by practising on 
her foibles ; and, in that view of the case, I should, proba- 
bly, make amends for the injury by speedily conferring on 
| her the privileges of widowhood. But this was in the chap- 
ter of accidents, and, as I was never of a mood to forebode 
evil or exaggerate danger, I was not greatly depressed by 
the prospect of this meeting. So I procured the assistance 
of a gentleman who was skilled in such matters, and ap- 
peared on the ground at the appointed time with as much 
sang-froid as a duellist of twenty years standing. Lamar 
was there eagerly awaiting my approach. Having silently 
exchanged salutations, we desired our friends to settle, 
without delay, the preliminary arrangements. When we 
are engaged “in the acting of a dreadful thing,” an affair of 
blood, we think with Macbeth, that, “if ’tis to be done, 
when ’tis done, ’twere better to be done quickly.” Lamar’s 
bearing during this trying interval of suspense, was grave, 
calm, and dignified ;—no unseasonable levity so often as- 
sumed to disguise the flutterings of a coward heart—nor a 
token of that ferocious bravado, which, in these days, fre- 
quently disgraces such affairs. On my part, 1 sustained 
myself with as much coolness and composure as a man 
could be expected to exhibit in his first duel; though, I con- 
fess, 1 felt some internal misgivings. I had been in battle, 
but there the shock of multitudes, the animation of the 
scene, the shouts, the confusion, the “ rapture of the strife,” 
dissipate in a moment all sense of danger. Here, where 
two individuals were armed for mutual destruction, in a soli- 
tary spot, the stillness and solemnity of the preparations, 
the space of awful reflection which intervenes, are suffi- 
cient to shake the nerves of the bravest. It was agreed 
that one of the seconds should deliberately count five, and 
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that we might discharge our pistols, at pleasure, during that 
period. At the word Lamar fired, and his ball inflicted a 
slight wound on my left arm. I reserved my fire, and dis- 
charged my pistol in the air. Lamar advanced towards me 
with his hand extended. Sir, said he, honor forbids that I 
should continue to fire at a man who will not defend him- 
self. The injury you have done me is irreparable. We 
cannot be friends and we will not be enemies. So here is 
my hand upon it. I returned his salutation silently, and 
we separated without farther parley. 
The eclat of my conduct in this affair, obliterated, in a 
great measure, the prejudices which my treatment of La- 
mar and Mr. Langdon had created in the public mind. It 
was charitably supposed, that the violence of my attach- 
ment for Miss Langdon had occasioned my apparent trea- 
chery—and love, it was jocularly remarked, absolves us 
from all ties. The brilliant inheritance to which I would 
succeed on the death of Mr. Langdon, had no small share 
in effecting this revolution, and I soon regained all my for- 
mer popularity. But, after all, what was reprehensible in 
this transaction? Or why should it have exposed me to 
even temporary obloguy? Had I not a right to consult my 
own happiness and interest? And could Lamar, with- 
out my consent, fetter me with obligations which would 
make that right a mere nullity? Lamar had no exclusive 
right to Miss Langdon’s affections. If she preferred to dis- 
card him and marry me, she had a perfect right to do so. 
To say, that in embracing the splendid advantages of such 
a connexion I robbed him of any thing, would be to affirm, 
that Miss Langdon had abdicated the right to dispose of her 
person and her affections. I should have been an idiot, had 
I failed to clutch the boon which fortune so generously of- 
fered to my acceptance. In the operations of commerce, 
the same combination of circumstances that impoverishes 
one man often enriches another; and it would be just as 
reasonable to hold the successful merchant morally respon- 
sible for the losses of the bankrupt, as to impute blame to 
me—because, by my skill and address, I had converted to 
my benefit a series of events that had entailed misery on 
my rival. I regretted, indeed, that the legitimate pursuit of 
my own happiness had been so disastrous to Lamar; and 
had it been possible to restore his peace of mind without 
any considerable sacrifice, I would gladly have contributed 
to his relief. What had happened was now irrevocable ; 
but I felt some compunction when I saw how completely 
these occurrences had withered the energies of this talented 
young man, and shed a blight on all his hopes and pros- 
pects. Ardent, enterprizing and ambitious, with the most 
brilliant intellectual endc .wments, sustained and stimulated 
by the most exalted enthusiasm, he was formed to be the 
ornament of his age and country. But now the motives 
that might have excited him to action, had ceased to ope- 
rate. His relish for society—his interest in public transac- 
tions, were extinguished—his dreams and anticipations of 
ideal good, which had formed the aliment of his mind for so 
many years, were dissipated. He sunk into a gloomy des- 
pondency, which exiled him to an unfrequented district of 
Georgia, far from the haunts of men, where he lived un- 
known, and died unremembered. The great defect of his 
mind consisted in his false estimate of human nature—an 
error which his native sagacity would have corrected, had 
he mingled in the active business of life. 

My wound being very slight was soon healed, and in a 
few days I appeared at the places of public amusement, 
with my beautiful wife, arrayed in all the pride of dress and 
splendor of jewelry. Marriage had not extinguished her 
love of admiration, and she was soon surrounded by a nu- 
merous train of danglers, whose attentions, had I been of a 
jealous disposition, might have given me some uneasiness. 
Indeed, her imprudent conduct, her undisguised coquetry, 


of other men, might have induced me to interfere, had I not 
resolved, from motives of policy, to give unlimited indul- 
gence to her inclinations, until the death of Mr. Langdon 
made me master of her inheritance. That event happened 
about eighteen months afterwards, and I, at length, grasped 
the object of all my toils in the possession of an immense 
fortune. In a short time, 1 wound up my business at Sa- 
vannah and its neighborhood, and removed to Augusta, in 
the vicinity of which town Mr. Langdon had left me a large 
tract of fertile land. 

Being now a wealthy man, my society was eagerly courted 
by all classes. I maintained a large establishment in Au- 
gusta, and my house became the centre of all that was gay 
and fashionable in that town. Dazzled by this exhibition 
of splendor, the guests who partook of my sumptuous en- 
tertainments, felt no disposition to pry into the mysteries of 
my genealogy, or to dispute my title to the respect and es- 
teem of the world. A iman who kept such good company, 
and drank such exquisite wine, and had withal so fine an 
estate, must, of necessity, be unexceptionable. I knew 
that prosperity is always exposed to envy, and fearful that, 
prompted by that malignant passion which often assumes 
the garb of moral justice, a scrutiny might be instituted into 
my previous history, I labored to purchase golden opinions 
by boundless hospitality, and a demeanor uniformly cour- 
teous and affable. By this politic flattery of their self-love, 
I disarmed the censure of the really scrupulous, and blunted 
the keen edge of malice. 

My popularity was now at flood, and believing that a seat 
in some legislative body would augment my consequence 
and add to the dignity of my character, I became a candi- 
date for the county in which | resided, and was elected to 
the legislature of Georgia. I shall not attempt to describe, 
in detail, the scenes in which I was not an undistinguished 
actor during my service in that body. They are mysteries 
too deep and sacred to be unfolded to the vulgar eye. It 
was there that I was first fully instructed in the working of 
that hidden and complicate machinery, by which, in popu- 
lar governments, a few jugglers behind the curtain direct 
the movements of parties, and often give to their own 
promptings the semblance of a spontaneous expression of 
public opinion. It was there I learned the power of politi- 
cal combination, and became an adept in the useful artifi- 
ces of intrigue. Legislation, professing in theory to be the 
exponent of the general will, and to aim exclusively at the 
general good, I found to be nothing, in fact, but the result of 
a selfish scuffle for private aggrandizement and local inter- 
ests. I remained in this body for several years, and was a 
member when the great Yazoo speculation, by which, for a 
mere trifle, a principality in the public domain was trans- 
ferred to a company of private individuals, was contrived 
and consummated. A distinguished man who shared in 
that magnificent scheme, or, as it was styled by the over- 
righteous in political morals, that stupendous fraud, de- 
clared, that every man had his price—a remark evincing a 
deep knowledge of the springs of human action. In this 
opinion, he is sustained hy the concurrence of Sir Robert 
Walpole, one of the ablest and most sagacious statesmen 
that England ever produced. Flattery, pleasure, honors, 
emolument, are the douceurs by which the integrity of all 
men may be seduced. All are equally venal, no matter by 
what motive their selfishness is made to supersede the de- 
mands of public duty. From my first entrance into the 
world, I was fully persuaded of the truth of this maxim, 
and did not accede to this enormous sacrifice of public pro- 
perty until I had been assured of an adequate private com- 
pensation. A representative should always be faithful to 
the interest of his constituents, unless he has some reward 
in possession or expectancy as a salvo for his conscience. 
An argument so cogent, has a marvellous tendency to en- 
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proposition by which it is supported. The clamor raised 
by a party with principles not less pliant in reality than 
ours, exasperated popular prejudice against us, and com- 
pelled me, among others, to withdraw for an interval from 
public life. I retired, like Lucullus, to expend the spoils 
won in the public service in splendid ease and elegant 
luxury. 
To dispel the transient cloud that shadowed my pros- 
perous career, I adopted a style of more enlarged and mag- 
nificent hospitality. The refinements of taste and allure- 
ments of pleasure, were exhausted to attract to my house, 
and to conciliate, all the wealth, and talent, and influence 
of the surrounding country. This kind of life was highly 
congenial to the inclinations of my wife. Her native relish 
for gaiety and amusement had been sharpened by habit, and 
she plunged with ,jheedless impetuosity into the current of 
fashionable dissipation. A son had been the only fruit of 
our union, and the lustre of her personal charms had been, 
therefore, undimmed by the vigils of maternal anxiety. 
With unfaded beauty, she retained in full vigor her passion 
for personal decoration, and the extravagance with which 
she indulged it, added to the other heavy charges on my in- 
come, made me sensible that my resources were not inex- 
haustible. I saw the necessity of retrenchment, and, among 
various modes of abridging my expenditure, none seemed 
to me so reasonable as the suppression of these costly su- 
perfluities. Such a privation was highly displeasing to my 
wife ; but, as I was by no means satisfied with her conduct 
in other respects, I kept no measures with her childish and 
fantastic propensities. I observed, with ill-suppressed dis- 
gust, that she was as greedy for admiration as in the days 
of her girlhood, and invited the attentions of other men 
with a forward and ipdecorous avidity, highly unbecoming 
in a matron. ‘Though Shakspeare sings that, 


The horn, the horn, the lusty horn 
Is not a thing to laugh to scorn, * - 
@: eet 
I had no fancy to wear such an awkward excrescence on 
my forehead, nor could I relish the tota cantabitur urbe, with 
which scandal would announce such a transformation. Sus- 
picion, when it has once taken root in the mind, clings with 
the tenacity of a polypus, nor is there any surgery by which 
it can be eradicated. My imagination having been once 
infected with the idea of my wife’s infidelity, the belief was 
nourished and strengthened by “ trifles light as air,” by re- 
peated acts of thoughtless imprudence, into which she was 
betrayed by her exuberant vivacity. But I knew full well, 
that the wittol husband is a subject of ridicule rather than 
sympathy, and therefore, carefully concealed my suspicions. 
It was not the supposed alienation of my wife’s affections, 
which made the violation of her marriage vow so hateful to 
me, but the conviction that such a catastrophe, however 
averse to my wishes, would degrade and disgrace me in 
public estimation. I know not in what such an absurd pre- 
judice originated, but the world, with a strange inversion of 
justice, transfers to the injured husband a large portion of 
the infamy of his wife’s frailty. It was this stigma that I 
dreaded, and I resolved, should my surmises be substantia- 
ted by proof, to avenge in the most signal manner an out- 
rage so abhorrent to my feelings. To imputations founded 
on my own conduct I was indifferent, but I could not bear 
to receive a stain from the acts of others, when the disgrace 
was counterbalanced by no equivalent pleasure or profit. 
The supposition of my dishonor acquired greater likeli- 
hood, from circumstances which occurred after I had, in 
pursuance of my economical system, restricted the amount 
of my wife’s allowance. Her person was embellished with 
new trinkets of the most costly description, and how or 
where she procured them, I could not conjecture. The 


from her admirers ; and what boon did they expect to be 
granted in consideration of such expensive gifts? Would 
they have ventured on such an experiment, if not embold- 
ened by the encouragement of my wife? A married wo- 
man, who could debase herself by the acceptance of such 
favors from the other sex, must be ripe for still greater 
enormities, if, indeed, she had not already committed them. 
I inquired carelessly one day, how she managed to furnish 
herself with such valuable ornaments. 

Why out of my allowance to be sure, she replied briskly. 
How else could I get them, since you have become so 
stingy ? 

If you get them in that way, said I, your purse must be 
like the widow’s cruise, ever pouring out, yet never ex- 
hausted. 

From my soul I wish it was like the widow’s cruise, said 
she, pettishly ; for then I should cease to be a needy depen- 
dant on a man who owes all his wealth to my credulous re- 
liance on his hollow professions. 

Were 1 to yield to your extravagance, said I, I should 
soon have nothing to give. 

Tell that to those who have no experience of your insin- 
cerity, rejoined she sharply. I know you too well to be- 
lieve it. 

A conjugal altercation was what I always detested, and 
as our conversation verged towards that point, | left her to 
digest her petulance at leisure. This dispute augmented 
my distrust. Both the matter and manner of her replies 
were unsatisfactory, and were to my mind pregnant proofs 
of her imprudence, if not her guilt. I determined to watch 
her closely, and sacrifice the first man whom I convicted, 
on probable evidence, of criminal familiarity with her, to 
my just resentment. 

My equanimity was not so muc. disturbed by these un- 
pleasant reflections, as to divert my attention from those 
political views which now formed the chief object of my 
}tinhition. While I labored so diligently to ingratiate my- 





©€) .'witiethe higher and middling classes of men, I was not 


unmindful of the favor of the populace. I had not forgot- 
ten titeo otis by which I had gained such an ascendancy 
over tht .aob in Baltimore, and, on this new theatre, found 
them equally successful. To inflame the innate jealousy 
of the poor against the rich would now operate against me, 
since luckily, or rather unluckily for my present purposes, 
I was myself efrolled in the more favored class. Yet, to 
obviate the odium attached to my elevation, I alleged that I 
was the artificer of my own fortune ; that I was originally 
poor and humble, and had risen solely by my own exer- 
tions ; that I gloried in being one of that class which form- 
ed the substratum of society, the bone and sinew of the 
country ; and that the associations and attachments of my 
early life would, in every struggle where the rights and in- 
terests of that class were involved, impel me to espouse 
their cause. Such language as this was well adapted to 
the genius of the multitude, and, as I joined tg it a winning 
flattery and familiar coarseness peculiarly suited to their 
taste, I soon became their idol, insomuch that they styled 
me emphatically the friend of the poor. 

When I thought my fund of popularity sufficient to in- 
sure my election, I declared myself a candidate for Con- 
gress. This had been the secret object of all my intrigues 
and manceuvres, and, relying on the interest I had estab- 
lished, I thought I had taken “a bond of fate,” and placed 
my election beyond the reach of accident. But a rival un- 
expectedly presented himself, whose weight of character 
and acknowledged abilities threatened to overthrow all my 
well-conceyted schemes. I mentioned that Morton, the 
young man so generously assisted by Lamar, returned after- 
wards to Georgia. He had now been for some years a 
practising lawyer in Augusta, and was confessedly preémi- 





thought darted through my mind, that these were presents 
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reputation was above reproach, and his manners so modest 
and unassuming, that he was universally respected and 
beloved. Attached on principle to the same party with me, 
he yielded reluctantly to the urgent solicitations of his 
friends, and became my competitor. I could not hope to 
countervail the preponderating force of his talents and po- 
pularity by charging him with political heresy ; nor could I 
venture to measure my pretensions with his, if the event 
were to depend on an estimate of our respective merits. It 
was, therefore, indispensable to my success, that I should 
find some vulnerable point about him, on which popular 
prejudice might fasten, and which might be made the theme 
of inflammatory declamation. My open ground of attack 
was his profession, which, notwithstanding the conspicuous 
and honorable share it has borne in the public counsels of 
this country, has always been the object of popular dis- 
trust. I told the people that I was a plain planter, untrained 
to debate and totally unskilled in forensic tricks and quib- 
bles, and that unlike my opponent, my feelings and interests 
were closely identified with those of the great laboring and 
agricultural classes. I argued that lawyers were unfit for 
the representative office, because their interest differed es- 
sentially from that of the community, inasmuch as they 
flourished by the crimes and calamities of men; because 
they were notoriously unscrupulous, earning a livelihood by 
falsehood, misrepresentation and sophistry ; finally, because 
they were venal, and ready at the bidding of the most libe- 
ral purchaser, to exert their powers for the perversion of 
justice and distortion of truth. I said, that if the people 
desired their business to be done with decision and des- 
patch, then I should expect their suffrages ; but that if they 
preferred their money to be squandered in endless and un- 
profitable debate, my »pponent was the very man for such a 
purpose. While I en drged on these topics in my public 
conversations and speechéS, I invoked the aid of secret 
slander and misrepresentation to sap more effectually the 
foundation of Morton’s well-established popularitv. ‘he 
Baptists were a numerous society in the Distri.., au. « 

their unity of action, potent in elections.  .vertly I caus- 
ed it to be circulated by my emissaries, that 1* rion had 
spoken in disparaging and contemptuous terms .__ heir cha- 
racter and doctrine. His words and actions were distorted, 
and rumors to his prejudice propagated with an industry of 
misrepresentation that defied refutation. Morton, who 
flattered himself that he had no enemies, and did not dream 
that he was open to the assaults of defamation, found him- 
self involved in a cloud of charges and calumnies which 
all his exertions could not dissipate. He repelled my in- 
vectives against his profession with indignant scorn, and 
retorting upon me with sarcastic severity, gave rise to an 
angry and personal discussion. In these controversies, my 
coolness and self-possession always gave me a decided ad- 
vantage. My passions, naturally vindictive, had been dis- 
ciplined into an entire subjection to my will; and, when it 
became expedient, I could exhibit a calm and unruffled 
exterior, however violent the commotion within. The de- 
gree of resentment that should be displayed on any provo- 
cation, was with me a matter of cool calculation, and was 
always proportioned to the exigences of my interest. This 
self-command left me the full use of all my faculties, and 
enabled me to seize upon and expose every blunder of my 
adversary. On the other hand, the ebullition of Morton’s 
excited feelings frequently transported him beyond the 
bounds of discretion, and betrayed him into the coarsest 
and most intemperate vituperation. Goading him to these 
personalities by sarcasms uttered in a tone of the blandest 
courtesy, I could present him in the odious character of an 
assailant, and assume myself the air of an injured and per- 
secuted man. [ dextrously turned against him every im- 
prudent or equivocal epithet thfown out in the heat of self- 
vindication, and tortured his language into sentiments 
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which he neverentertained. This system of electioneering, 
which he branded as unfair and dishonorable, wrought him 
into such a fever of excitement, that nothing but my politic 
forbearance prevented a rencontre between us before the 
close of the canvass. 

In the final struggle, I had the satisfaction of beating 
Morton triumphantly, notwithstanding the zealous activity 
with which he was supported by the most intelligent and 
influential men in the district. His mortification was ex- 
treme, and he burned with a desire to avenge the multiplied 
provocations I had heaped upon him in the progress of the 
contest. When he afterwards ascertained my secret agen- 
cy in the propagation of those injurious reports that had 
given him so much annoyance, his resentment knew no 
bounds, and he resolved to avenge his quarrel in the man- 
ner usual among gentlemen. From a prudent regard to my 
political interests, I had refrained from resenting the taunts 
and contumelies which escaped him in the course of our 
discussions ; but they were such, and so galling, that I could 
not easily forget or forgive them. Our feelings of animosity, 
therefore, were mutually bitter, and the slightest pretext 
was sufficient to hurry either of us into the adoption of the 
last remedy, the ultima ratio of a duel. In Georgia, every 
man was a practised marksman, and to decline an invitation 
to a hostile meeting was held infamous and dishonorable. 
Since my first essay with Lamar, I had applied myself dili- 
gently to acquire the accomplishments requisite in this kind 
of warfare, and had become extremely expert in the use of 
the pistol. Prepared for every extremity, I accepted Mor- 
ton’s challenge with promptitude, while a fierce pleasure 
thrilled through my heart at the prospect of glutting my re- 
venge. The meeting was arranged to take place the next 
morning on the Carolina side of the Savannah, and pistols 
at ten paces were selected as the weapons to decide our 
difference. It was also agreed, that after the word was 
given, we might fire at pleasure. 

In the morning, we met at the appointed spot, accompa- 
uied by our friends, with a determ’ .ation on my part at least, 
that the affair should have the most deadly termination. In 
a few minutes, we were placed in our respective positions, 
and each furnished with a brace of pistols. At the word, our 
first pistols were discharged without effect. Morton’s se- 
cond ball inflicted a slight wound on my thigh, and I reserved 
the fire of my last pistol. I now had my antagonist in my 
power ; for there was nothing to disturb the accuracy of my 
aim, and, under such circumstances, I rarely missed my 
mark. I levelled my pistol several times, and then let it 
fall; not that I relented, or for a moment designed to spare 
the life of my enemy, but I had acuriosity to try the strength 
of his nerves. Morton stood calm and unshaken. 

Sir, said he, if your object is to torture or alarm me, you 
will be disappointed. I shall not shrink from the hazard. 
Fire when you please, I stand here ready to receive it with 
the firmness of a man. 

With these words, he raised himself to his full height, and 
stared at me with a resolved unblenching countenance. 
Not an eyelid twinked, not a nerve shook, nor could | de- 
scry the slightest token of unmanly apprehension. 

Mr. Morton, I asked, should I relinquish my fire, would 
you demand another exchange of shots? 

I shall make no stipulation to save my life, replied he, nor 
any promise, that implies a fear of consequences. Use 
your own pleasure, and whatever it may be, I am ready to 
abide the issue. 

Without further hesitation, I took deliberate aim at him, 
and, at the report of my pistol, he fell a senseless corse. 
As soon as it was ascertained that life was entirely extinct, 
I retired from the field and returned directly to Augusta. 

The death of Morton was generally lamented. His vir- 
tues and talents were the theme of panegyric even to those 
who had most actively opposed his election, and the fact 
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that he was shortly to have been married to a beautiful and 
accomplished young lady, who became almost frantic with 
grief at the tidings of this fatal catastrophe, greatly increased 
the public sympathy and regret. The circumstances of this 
duel were the subject of much comment, and my conduct 
in firing the last pistol was severely criticised. Though I 
was not charged with unfairness, or a breach of the condi- 
tions of the combat, yet it was said, that a man who had a 
spark of magnanimous feeling would have generously re- 
linquished the advantage, and incurred any risk rather than 
shoot down a brave man deliberately and in cold blood. I 
alleged in exculpation, that, from what bad passed, J had 
every reason to expect a renewalof the combat, and, as my 
adversary was known to be a skilful marksman, I was jus- 
tified in firing for the protection of my own life. But, in 
truth, the taunts and sarcasms of Morton had inspired me 
with a deadly hatred, and I viewed him, moreover, with 
jealousy (a passion still more unrelenting), as a formidable 
rival in the race of political preferment. He was daily rising 
in fame and popularity, and I felt, I confess, a secret satis- 
faction at the removal of such a stumbling-block from my 
path. Nor did a review of the practices by which I de- 
feated Morton’s election, give me any compunction. In 
politics, as in love and war, usage has long decided that 
every stratagem is justifiable. He who in the career of 
ambition is fettered by weak and frivolous scruples, will 
be doomed to perpetual disappointment, and however great 
his capacity, must forever grovel in inglorious obscurity. It 
is the part of wisdom not to reject the measures proper to 
ensure success, especially when commended to its choice 
by the prescriptive sanction of so many ages. 

A few days after these events, I set out on my journey to 
Washington, travelling in those days being far less expe- 
ditions than it has since been rendered by the miracles of 
mechanical invention. I had purposed to take my wife 
with me, but her recent confinement with an infant daugh- 
ter defeated that design. Much against my inclination, I 
had to leave her to her own devices, which, now that she 
was released from the restraints of my presence, would, I 
doubted not, betray her into the most shameful irregularities. 
I had this consolation, however, that her levities would soon 
become so open and flagrant as to authorize some decisive 
measures of punishment or prevention. 

It was on the eve of our second war with Great Britain 
that I took my seat as a member of Congress. During the 
distractions of that trying period, I gave a firm and unwa- 
vering, though I cannot say altogether disinterested support 
to government; not that I sought any immediate benefit to 
myself: but I soon perceived, that a member of Congress 
friendly to the ruling powers, has a vast influence and con- 
sequence in the world, derived from the patronage that he 
indirectly has at his disposal. At the time I speak of, the 
rage of office-hunting had not reached its acme; yet it had 
grown to a most enormous height since the first organization 
of the government. An immense crowd of applicants for 
office, relied solely for success on the good offices of mem- 
bers of Congress connected with the administration; and 
hence those members had, each, his own circle of satellites 
and dependants, ready to fetch and carry, or do any dirty 
work, which his own interest, or that of government might 
chance to require. To be followed and worshipped is al- 
ways grateful to the pride and self-consequence of human 
nature. I had my own train of suitors, and, I confess, their 
abject subserviency and the incense of their adulation were 
highly flattering to my sense of importance. I found, that, 
next to its dignity and emoluments, the highest enjoyment 
of office consists in the gratification afforded by the court- 
ship and sycophancy of those who solicit its favors. I 
could relate many amusing anecdotes that occured in the 
commerce between the dispensers of patronage and these 
waiters on providence, who, poor souls, however lofty their 


pretensions, would have been content with the smallest 
crumbs that fell from the public table ; but the labor of re- 
cording them would swell these memoirs to a burthensome 
magnitude, and in tenderness to myself, I shall forbear. 

This greediness for office, was not confined to the gaunt 
and hungry regiment of sturdy beggars and expectants who 
haunted the avenues of the capitol. Members of Congress, 
from the dignity of their station, might be supposed to dis- 
dain the paltry acquisition of subordinate appointments ; 
yet many of them eagerly sought the most insignificant of- 
fices, and the government willingly purchased their votes 
at so small an expense of treasure. The knowledge of this 
fact satisfied me, how easy it was for the dominant party, 
having the distribution of official emoluments, to secure the 
faithful support of a well-trained and disciplined band in 
the halls of Congress. To operate immediately on the mass 
of the people with such a limited amount of patronage as 
exists in this country, would be like feeding Behemoth with 
crumbs ; but when this influence is drawn to a focus on so 
small a body as the national legislature, its power is irre- 
sistible. The members of Congress who profit, or expect 
to profit by the bounty of the government, will strive, in 
their own justification, to give their acts some color of prin- 
ciple or expediency ; and thus an organized corps of delu- 
sion is recruited, active in controlling public opinion, which, 
terrible when roused, may, despite its unwieldly strength, 
be led by the nose with a single thread, like the rhinoceros 
in the hands of a crafty keeper. 

My political orthodoxy introduced me to the consultations 
of my party, and there I saw, what I had long suspected, 
how little the general good, love of country, patriotism—al- 
ways the ostensible motives—have to do with the manage- 
ment of public affairs. The aggrandizement of a few am- 
bitious men and their immediate friends, is always the real 
object of party tactics, while the party are trained into a 
blind subserviency to their plans by some specious or plau- 
sible pretence of public advantage or political principle. 
The doctrines of party are fine themes of declamation ; but 
who, that has examined the hidden springs of the machine, 
does not know, that to get or to keep office is the only bond 
of party, and that these vaunted doctrines are mere baits to 
catch the unthinking multitude? An able politician, like a 
skilful medical practitioner, has always some system, some 
theory to amuse his followers, hanging loosely around him, 
but which he throws off at pleasure whenever it becomes 
inconvenient or burdensome in practice. Party, arrayed in 
the robes of patriotism and public spirit, is as unlike party 
in its real figure and proportions, as Celia at a ball is to 
Celia in her dressing-room. 

I shall not intrude on the province of history by detailing 
the public transactions of that period, nor shal] I attempt to 
sketch the singular adventures and characters which it was 
my fortune to meet in our infant Metropolis. For the sake 
of brevity, I shall merely present a general outline of my 
observations. Were I to enforce or illustrate those obser- 
vations by recalling the particulars on which they are found- 
ed, I might fill volumes; a labor I am not at all ambitious 
toundertake. Collected froma territory so extensive, Con- 
gress is a motley assemblage, formed of the most incohe- 
rent and jarring materials. The interests it represents are 
not more diverse, than the character and appearance of its 
members. The extremes of wisdom and folly, of know- 
ledge and ignorance, of refinement and vulgarity, were min- 
gled together in its composition like the jarring elemenis of 
chaos. : 

Corpore in uno 
Frigida pugnabant calidis, humertia siccis, 
Mollia cum duris, sine pondere habentia pondus. 
Figures the most uncouth and dialects the most barba- 





rous, offended your sight and hearing in a body claiming to 
be the most enlightened onthe globe. At this period, there 
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were gentlemen in Congress of acknowledged genius, elo- 
quence and learning ; but it exhibited, by way of contrast, 
some of the oddest and most absurd automatons, that na- 
ture, in her most sportful mood had ever fashioned; ma- 
chines made only to pronounce those emphatic monosylla- 
bles aye and no. The Judicrous accidents, the whimsical 
blunders, the rude essays at debate, the offences against 
grammar and common sense, which compose my volume 
of Congressiana, were I to transfer them to these pages, 
would, I doubt not, be highly diverting to all lovers of the 
ridiculous who may chance to peruse them; but I am too 
old to engage in a task so laborious. Perhaps, at some fu- 
ture period, I may give to the world, in another form, these 
precious memorials of by-gone absurdity and folly. 

The tender consciences of our northern brethren are sore- 
ly distressed by the slave-traffic in Washington ; but I have 
never heard, that any of those scrupulous gentlemen have 
ever objected to the constant vendue of maids and widows 
in this market overt. During the session of Congress, these 
female hucksters, being satiated with the joys of single 
blessedness, traverse the streets of the Metropolis in multi- 
tudes, in hopes that they may find a chapman amongst the 
prodigious variety of the other sex, whom business or plea- 
sure has attracted to this vortex of public and private in- 
trigue. Amongst so many gay Lotharios, it is not surprising 
that some of these blushing candidates for matrimony should 
enact the “fair penitent ;” and, indeed, more than one in- 
stance might be mentioned, where they have returned from 
their fruitless enterprize shorn of that modesty and inno- 
cence which formed their chiefest ornament. Washington 
is the seat of a little court, and is infested, like the purlieus 
of all courts, with a flagrant laxity of morals in relation to 
the amours of the sexes. The faur-pas and liaisons that 
have occurred in this city, would furnish ample materials for 
a scandalous chronicle. The dissolute habits of members 
of Congress, who, regardless of decency, abandon them- 
selves to the most open and reckless licentiousness, would 
alone occupy the time of the most industrious compiler of 
such anecdotes. It was a maxim among them, that the 
waters of the Susquehannah and the Potomac absolved a 
married man from all conjugal obligations ; and truly they 
made diligent use of their temporary freedom. With such 
associates, all my original propensities to dissipation re- 
vived, and I found here every temptation and facility to their 
excessive indulgence. I provided myself with a mistress, 
and, emboldened by the practices of my compeers, paraded 
the streets with her in a hack without shame or disguise. 

My fondness for games of chance, acquired in early life, 
had never been restrained, and I met here every opportunity 
of gratification. This great rendezvous of public and pri- 
vate adventurers was the very paradise of gamblers ; the El- 
Dorado, where they might gather gold in endless profusion. 
The chief part of the multitudes who resorted to the Me- 
tropolis, were actuated by the desire of mending their for- 
tunes ; and where the overflowing treasures of the public 
frequently supplied the means, the same greedy thirst for 
gain drove them tothe gaming table. And those whom idle- 
ness or curiosity had attracted there, were often seduced 
by ennui or example into the same dangerous haunts. In 
these pandemoniums, | discovered the source and the effect 
of much official peculation. The officer robs the public, 
that he may have a stake to hazard at the gaming table, and 
when stripped of his plunder by the sharper, he plunges 
into more desperate and extensive defalcation. Thus all 
were inturn the prey of this dextrous fraternity, and, fleec- 
ed with ready and remorseless celerity, were inevitably 
consigned to future despair or knavery. 

In such pursuits as these, I spent the intervals not devo- 
ted to the transaction of public business. These habits and 
the duties of my station, brought me in contact with men of 
all classes and from all parts of the United States, My 


acquaintance was, therefore, extensive, and were I disposed, 

I could embellish my pages with a series of pictures from 

real life, and descant copiously on the structure and peculi- 

arities of society in Washington. But I have already de- 

voted too much space to such sketches, and these memoirs, 

in their conception, designed merely as an amusing occupa- 

tion for my hours of idleness, have swelled already into a 

most cumbrous bulk. I have no idea of “making a toil of 
a pleasure,” and shall, therefore, appropriate my remaining 

pages to the leading events of my personal history, When 

I set out on my return to Georgia, after an absence of six 

months, it was with a strong belief that 1 should find on my 

return, damning evidences of my wife’s infamy and my own 

dishonor. My accounts of her conduct had been highly un- 

satisfactory, and vague rumors, of an equivocal and suspi- 

cious complexion, were frequently hinted at by my corres- 

pondents. On my arrival at home, she received me with an 

unusual show of tenderness. But these excessive marks 

of affection were manifestly assumed to lull my suspicions ; 

for I could perceive under this thin veil of artifice, a vacil- 

lation and uneasiness that betrayed the consciousness of 

secret guilt. Suppressing all external appearance of dis- 

trust, I determined to institute a rigid inquiry into her life 

and conversation, and postpone all decisive action until I 

had accumulated the most irrefragible proofs of her frailty. 

Intrigues, such as I imputed to my wife, cannot easily be 

concealed from the observation of servants, and from that 

source I expected to get a clue to further discoveries. 

An examination of my household revealed the suspicious 

fact, that a Mr. Colman, a man notoriously dissolute, re- 

sorted frequently to my house in my absence, and that, for 
several months, a constant interchange of billets and let- 
ters had Leen kept up between him and my wife. An inspec- 
tion of this correspondence would, I believed, put the infi- 
delity of my wife beyond question, and I resolved by force 
or stratagem to make myself master of its contents. Ha- 
ving ascertained that she secured these suspicious letters 
in a cabinet, of which she constantly kept the key, | took 
advantage of her absence, one day, to enter her chamber 
and force the lock of this secret repository. I found there 
a number of letters from Colman to my wife, breathing the 
most amorous sentiments, and replete with allusions to past 
familiarities and future assignations. Had I doubted be- 
fore, here were indubitable evidences of a criminal intima- 
cy ; evidences, which neither imprudence could deny, or 
artifice evade. While I was in the act of reading this 
record of her guilt, my wife, in one of her gayest moods, 
entered the apartment. Humming a lively air, she bounded 
across the room in a half-dancing gait, and adjusted some 
part of the dress before the mirror, as unconscious of the 
danger, but not as innocent, as the lamb in the hands of the 
butcher. As she turned from this interesting occupation, 
she perceived the open cabinet, and the letters spread out 
before me. She comprehended at once, that I knew every 
thing, and, petrified with dismay, sunk on a sofa, as if 
struck by a thunderbolt. I gazed sternly at her for some 
moments without uttering a syllable. Unable to sustain 
that searching glance, she strove to cover her face, which 
was overspread with a deadly paleness. Shame, it seemed 
was not extinct, though virtue had departed. She knew 
full well that I was not of a temper to brook injury, and 
the tremor, which shook her like an ague, betrayed the ex- 
tremity of her affright. 

What, madam, may I ask, is the meaning of these elegant 
epistles ? I at length said in a tone of bitter irony. Do you 
reserve the perusal of these precious documents as the re- 
creation of your private hours? Or were you only waiting 
a fit opportunity to admit me to a share in the delicious re- 
past? No doubt, you and this ingenious gentleman thought 





I should be highly entertained with his beautiful effusions. 
Pray, does he’ deal only in prose? Or have the charms of 
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his subject inspired his muse?—Mute and motionless she 
lay, as if the very functions of life were suspended by the 
depth of her apprehensions. The big tear formed in her 
eye, and hung there as if frozen in the very fount, while 
she gasped for breath, like one in the agonies of dissolution. 
I saw her deadly terror, but relented not in my purpose. I 
was resolved, that she should drain to the dregs the cup of 
misery and shame which she had filled in the intoxication 
of her own folly. 

Do you intend to favor me with an answer? I resumed 
in a taunting tone. | had thought, though I may be wrong, 
that a husband was entitled to a reply. You, doubtless, 
have more enlightened notions of our relative duties, and 
could instruct me better. I suppose, however, you reserve 
your conversation for your hours of dalliance with this ca- 
valier servente, who has so obligingly supplied my place. 
Your smiles and your flippancy are all for him. A lady so 
liberal of ber person, must surely be equally liberal of her 
speech. For me, poor wittol, you cannot vouchsafe me a 
civil answer. Really, madam, I have been highly amused 
with the eloquent epistles of this enamored Abelard, and, 
doubtless, as you played the Eloise of this romance, your 
replies have been equally impassioned. Can you favor me 
with the counterpart of this correspondence? And this gen- 
tleman, too, to whose kindness I am so much indebted—l 
should like to thank him for his favors; could you be so 
obliging as to inform me where he is to be found? 

Oh spare me, spare me! she exclaimed, suddenly throw- 
ing herself at my feet in an agony of tears ; have mercy on 
me for the sake of my—of your children—and I will never 
transgress again. Poor, vain, wicked creature that 1 am! 
Why did you leave me here to my own weak guidance? If 
my poor father were ljving, he would pardon his penitent 
child ; and for his sake I implore you to forgive me. Oh! 
Iam willing to live in want, in confinement, in the dreariest 
solitude—any where—so you do not expose my shame to 
the world. 

You feel remorse, said I in an altered manner, not for the 
fault, but for the discovery. You ask me not to expose you 
to the world. Think you, that your guilt has escaped the 
prying curiosity of the thousand eyes that have been fixed 
on you through the whole progress of this criminal amour? 
No! it is known to all, and the injured husband is always 
the last to learn his own dishonor. Had you sullied your 
own fame only, it would be to me a matter of indifference ; 
but your shame is reflected on me and my children. You 
have fixed an indelible blot on the innocent. Ask your own 
heart, if it is not dead to every better feeling, what punish- 
ment is due to such an offence. At present I have to deal 
with another delinquent. I go to seek your paramour, and 
to wash out in his blood the ignominy he has brought upon 
me. When come back, I will parley with you farther. 

For mercy’s sake, let me not be the cause of murder, she 
cried in a piercing voice. My own burthen is too heavy to 
bear, without the addition of that horrible crime. 

Ah! I rejoined with a sneer, you would save this amo- 
rous gentleman’s life, who has been so kind to you in my 
absence, and will, doubtless, apprize him of my purpose. 
But you well know, that no man ever injured me with im- 
punity, and, lest you give your gentle Cicisbeo notice, 1 
shal] take the liberty of putting you in confinement. 

Saying this, I locked her in her chamber, and, having pre- 
pared my pistols, set out in quest of Colman. I soon de- 
scried him on the street conversing with a party of gentle- 
men, and, joining the group, 1 asked, whether a husband 
was bound to allow the privileges of a gentleman to a man 
who had basely seduced his wife, and, if not, what yen- 
geance he was authorized to take. All, with the exception 
of Colman, declared that such a man had forfeited every 
pretension to the character of a gentleman, and that the 
offended husband would be justified in slaying the miscreant 





wherever he encountered him. During this discussion, 
Colman remained silent, but evidently changed countenance. 
His guilty conscience suggested the object of my inquiry, 
and, fearful of personal violence, he stole his hand slowly 
into a side-pocket, as if to grasp some concealed weapon. 
But I gave him no time to accomplish his design. 

Mr. Colman, said I, turning suddenly on him, you hear the 
verdict of these gentlemen. You are the very man to whom 
Lallude, I charge you with the seduction of my wife, and 
thus I requite the injury. 

In the same breath I discharged a double-loaded pistol 
into his bosom. The shock drove him back several paces, 
and, after vainly attempting to level a pistol at me, he fell 
and expired. The gentlemen present were not unacquainted 
with the current rumors in relation to Colman and my wife, 
and, conceiving that the vengeance I had taken was fully 
warranted by the magnitude of the offence, used every effort 
to facilitate my escape, and to prevent the interference of 
the civil authorities. I retreated hastily to my house, unde- 
termined as yet in what manner to dispose of my wife. 
When I repaired to the chamber where [ had left her in 
confinement, 1 found that she had effected her escape from 
the window, and fled, no one knew whither. Pursuit, in 
my circumstances, was impossible ; for the dread of a prose- 
cution made it expedient for me to withdraw from Augusta 
with all convenient expedition. The same pressing reasons 
precluded any arrangement to ascertain, through the agency 
of others, the place of her retreat, or to reclaim the fugitive 
when she was discovered. She had taken the precaution 
of securing, in her flight, her box of jewelry, upon which 
I knew that with tolerable economy she could subsist for 
along period. [lost all trace, for several years, of my wife 
and daughter—if indeed she was my daughter—which the 
detection of my wife’s infidelity led me sometimes to doubt. 
My son had been some time at acelebrated boarding-school ; 
so that one of my children at least remained under my 
control. 

After my affair with Colman, I tarried no longer in Au- 
gusta than was necessary to make some pecuniary arrange- 
ments. Consulting my personal safety, 1 then crossed the 
Savannah, and, journeying as rapidly as the condition of the 
country would permit, reached Philadelphia towards the 
close of the summer. I continued in that city, till the com- 
mencement of the ensuing session of Congress summoned 
me to Washington to resume my duties as a representative. 
Having completed my bi-ennial term of service, I thought it 
prudent to retire for a season to the shades of private life, 
to avoid the odium which I had incurred by the deaths of 
Morton and Colman. My friends assured me, however, 
that I would not be molested with a prosecution for the death 
of Colman. Upon this assurance [ returned to Augusta in 
the spring of 1813, resolved to devote my time to the re- 
establishment of my private affairs, which a long course of 
extravagance and neglect had greatly deranged. From the 
misconduct of agents not held to a strict accountability, 
and, still more, from the stagnation of commerce occasioned 
by our war with Great Britain, the income of my immense 
estates had been greatly diminished. I found it necessary 
to reduce my establishment, and dismiss those unfaithful 
managers whose neglect and dishonesty had contributed so 
much to my embarrassments. By an active personal super- 
intendence, I soon remedied the confusion and disorder in 
which my affairs were involved, and placed my property in 
a condition to become profitable as soon as the channels of 
commerce were re-opened, 

During the last war, our frontiers were greatly infested 
by the neighboring tribes of Indians. Our federal forces 
being fully occupied by the contest with Great Britain, 
Georgia was compelled to rely on her own resources for the 
means of repelling from her territory the incursions of the 
savage foe. Her military strength was at this time incon- 
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siderable, and the exigences of Indian warfare requiring 
always a force disproportionately numerous, imposed a se- 
vere and incessant duty on the whole body of her militia. 
War on a large seale and with all the striking circumstan- 
ces attending the conflicts of civilized nations, is, at best, 
an unequal game, where every thing valuable in life is ha- 
zarded for a vain distinction, seldom won, and, when won, 
not worth the toil and bloodshed of the pursuit; but in the 
obscure and harassing operations of Indian warfare, where 
you traverse swamps and forests in quest of a wily and in- 
sidious foe, exposed at every step to the most disheartening 
privations and perilous ambuscades, no laurels are to be 
acquired. Skill and courage avail but little with an enemy 
who eludes your utmost vigilance, and avoids upon system 
every attempt to engage him on equal terms. 

I had no taste for a military life, still less for this inglo- 
rious warfare ; yet, when the efforts of every man in the 
community were demanded for the protection of the fron- 
tiers, to have declined such a service would have been stig- 
matized as cowardly and dishonorable. A modicum of 
military fame I had already found of essential virtue in 
effacing the stains on a man’s reputation, and [ well knew, 
that a little blood spilt in the public defence, would “ wash 
an Ethiop white” in the estimation of my countrymen. 
The events of my past life, 1 was sensible, had exposed me 
to severe animadversion, and I flattered myself, that to take 
part in the war then raging on our frontiers, would atone 
for all past trangressions and effectually silence the voice 
of calumny. 





tre. To prevent his flank from being turned, he very judi- 
ciously rested one wing on a river and another on a wood ; 
but, unluckily, the Indians, who, as the Austrian officer 
said of Bonaparte, fought by no rule, were concealed in 
this very woud and on the other side of the river, and when 
we were ordered to advance, galled us on both sides with a 
most destructive fire. The battle now commenced with 
fury on our side by a tremendous fire of rifles and mus- 
ketry, aimed with great precision at the surrounding trees 
and bushes, and kept up with great vigor for more than an 
hour. Finding that the trees, and the Indians they shel- 
tered, were both proof against our bullets, we were ordered 
to charge simultaneously into the wood and swamp. This 
was not a very pleasant prospect; but as standing to be 
shot at was scarcely more agreeable, the order was promptly 
obeyed. We rushed into the wood and swamp with great 
impetuosity, undeterred by the wild vines and brambles 
that obstructed our progress ; but when the Indians suddenly 
opened a fire upon us in every direction, we retreated with 
more precipitation than we advanced. Three several times 
did we return to the attack with equal gallantry, and retire 
as often with equal discretion. The Indians, having glutted 
themselves with slaughter, relinquished at length the field 
of battle, and, as we remained in possession of the ground, 
we claimed according to the law of arms, the credit of a 
victory. Our loss was an hundred killed and several hun- 
dred wounded. On a diligent examination, traces of blood 
were found in two or three spots in the wood and swamp, 
and one Indian, who had stuck fast in the mud, was taken 


Influenced by these motives, I solicited the command of| prisoner. Such were the fruits of this brilliant action, 


a regiment of militia, and obtained it in virtue of my revo- 
lutionary exploits. As I sought active service, I marched 
my regiment, shortly after my appointment, in company with 
a large body of militia, to the seat of Indian hostilities. In 


which made a most magnificent figure in the despatches of 
our general. We returned home covered with glory, to use 
a favorite phrase of Bonaparte’s, and were extolled every 
where as heroes and patriots. I had my due share of this 


the centre of a wilderness, with all our communications cut | renown, and, as the Indian war was soon after brought to a 
off by an active and indefatigable foe, whose stealthy move- | successful issue, I was well content to retire with the lau- 
ments no vigilance could trace, our sufferings and difficul- | rels I had won, and turn my sword into a pruning-hook. 


ties were sufficient to try the stoutest heart. The whole 


Having now no public duty to perform, I applied myself 


forest swarmed with our invisible enemy, and lurking in| with redoubled diligence to the improvement of my estates. 
every swamp and copse and dingle, they fired on our flanks | I had accumulated a large stock of produce on my planta- 
With secure and unerring aim. In the stillness of night, our | tions during the war, and was enabled to dispose of it at 
encampment would be frequently alarmed by the shrill war- | enormous prices when the peace came in 1815 to revive the 
whoop and the report of the Indian rifle carrying certain death | drooping commerce and agriculture of this country. This 
to the unwary sentinel. Every straggler who deviated in| sale relieved me from all incumbrances, and left me a con- 
the slightest degree from the line of march, was tomahawked | siderable surplus of ready money. I was originally of a 
and scalped almost in our view. Seldom could we bring | restless roving disposition, but the inadequacy of my means 
these nimble and crafty adversaries to close action ; and | in early life, and the pressure of business afterwards, had 
even when we did, the conflict produced no decisive results. | forbidden its indulgence. My circumstances being easy, 
In such skirmishes, our loss was always the most severe, | and my affairs settled in a satisfactory manner, I had now 
and we thought ourselves fortunate, if, even in the most | leisure to gratify my propensity for travelling. Though not 
hotly contested battles, we could report the death of two or | strongly tinctured with the poetical temperament, I had yet 
three Indians. It was ludicrous to those who had partici- | a considerable relish for the beauties of nature. As a mat- 
pated in these tragi-comic scenes, to read the pompous and | ter of mere personal gratification, 1 was fond of viewing 
inflated descriptions, published by the government, of these | the remarkable productions of the natural world, though [ 
bloodless engagements. The skilful manceuvres, the march- | had no pretensions to that liberal curiosity which impels 
ing and counter-marching, the heavy and well-directed fire, | the philosopher to traverse seas and continents, to examine 
the gallant charges, the vigor of the onset, as set forth in | volcanoes, to take the altitude of mountains, to observe the 
these official bulletins, announced to the astonished reader | structure of the earth in various and distant regions. I was 
a field as sanguinary and as glorious as that of Austerlitz | no elegantium formanum spectator, nor did I know any thing 
or Waterloo ; when, in truth, all this prodigious array of | of the proportions of architecture ; yet the achievements of 
‘guns, trumpets, blunderbuss and thunder” had terminated | art, as an evidence of human power and genius, interested 


in nothing but the slaughter of a few naked savages. 


my imagination. My favorite source of amusement, how- 


I remember being engaged in one of these desperate ac-| ever, was to explore the anatomy of the human heart, to 
tions. One morning towards the close of the campaign, our | observe man in the resorts of pleasure and business, to 
advanced guard was fired on from a thick swamp in our | watch the evolution of his passions, and to trace the uni- 
front. Not relishing the idea of serving as a target, they | versal prevalence of those principles that lie at the founda- 
discharged their muskets at random and fled in confusion | tion of all his actions. From this view of my character 
to our main body. The commanding general, thereupon, | and feelings, it may be seen that I was not qualified to be 
made his dispositions for attack with great coolness and | one of those sentimental tourists, who “rave, recite and 
ability, distributing his little army into three distinct col-| madden” round the land, dwelling with affected rapture on 
ums, which he dignified with the names of wings and cen-' woods, and lakes, and rocks, and waterfalls. Though 1 
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was incapable of the extravagances displayed by these po- 
etical enthusiasts, [ had in me a love of adventure and an 
excitability of imagination, which are the peculiar charac- 
teristics of a traveller. Under the influence of these dis- 
positions, I left Georgia in the summer of 1815, having 
concluded to devote several years to an excursion through 
the United States. I visited Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston, and tarried some time at the most cele- 
brated watering-places. I viewed all the most remarkable 
scenes and curiosities of the Atlantic states. I then crossed 
the Alleghany, to observe more closely the character of that 
bold and enterprizing race, who have subdued the wilder- 
ness, and reared magnificent cities on the skirts of the 
primeval forest and almost within hearing of the Indian 
war-whoop. I saw that immense and fertile valley, lately 
the haunt of savages and wild beasts, dotted with thriving 
communities, which are destined in a few years to become 
opulent and powerful empires. The energy of these infant 
colonies has already achieved the work of ages of civilization. 

In Washington I had formed acquaintances in all parts of 
the United States, who facilitated my introduction into the 
highest circles. The fact that I had been a member of 
Congress, and my reputed wealth, were ready passports to 
respect and confidence. I was received every where with 
the most flattering attention, and my society courted with 
eager assiduity. The opulent southern planter was often 
the subject of matrimonial speculation, and many ladies, 
some of them beautiful, gave significant indications that 
they were not unwilling to share the blessings of my lot. 
These flattering overtures might have tempted me to a se- 
cond wedlock, had | been assured of my wife’s death ; but 
the uncertainty of her fate deterred me from the venture. 
Bigamy is an offence originating in an artificial and arbi- 
trary system of morals and society. In the abstract, it is 
repugnant neither to nature nor reason; especially where, 
as in my case, the guilt and elopement of one of the parties 
have defeated the great purposes of marriage. Yet it would 
be imprudent to defy the censure of society in a matter 
where its prejudices are so deeply rooted, nor was it politic 
to contemn the chances and the scandal of a prosecution, 
which a person so well known as myself would be certain 
to incur. So, where these ladies squeamishly stipulated a 
legal sanction to their favors, I extinguished their hopes by 
the intimation, that the untoward incumbrance of a wife 
alone prevented me from availing myself of their kind par- 
tiality. Cheered thus by the adulation of the men and the 
blandishments of the women, every thing contributed to 
render my excursion amusing and delightful. I shall not 
attempt to record my observations on men and things, or to 
recount the “ moving accidents by flood and field” that befel 
me in my travels. The terrible circumstances of one 
alarming adventure, still vividly present to my memory, are, 
however, entitled to a place among the remarkable events of 
my life. 

In the fall of 1817, I turned my face southwards from 
Kentucky, intending to traverse the state of Tennessee, and 
then, descending the Mississippi, to spend some months in 
the great Emporium of the west. For greater convenience, 
I journeyed on horseback, which enabled me to diverge oc- 
casionally from the main route, and visit every object of 
curiosity in the adjacent country. Passing from east to 
west Tennessee over the intervening range of mountains, I 
fell into an unfrequented track, which conducted me into a 
region of extreme ruggedness aad sterility. For some dis- 
tance, the country had been thinly populated, and as I ad- 
vanced, the traces of human industry totally disappearea. 
A wild and cheerless waste expanded on every side, where 
the genius of famine had fixed her peculiardomain. The 
towering and stately forests of the valley were here suc- 
ceeded by scattered groups of dwarf oaks, whose stunted 
growth and contorted limbs betrayed the barrenness of the 





soil. The annual fires which swept over this deserted re- 
gion were warring constantly even against these puny 
copies of the monarch of the wood, and many of them 
cumbered the earth with their scathed and blackened trunks, 
while the thin and blasted tops of the survivors evinced 
that they had felt the withering touch of that powerful ele- 
ment. The dark lines of shadow which separated the spurs 
of the mountain, indicated deep ravines channelled by the 
torrents of a former age, whose steep and broken sides 
were feathered with thickets of evergreen, the shelter and 
lurking place of reptiles and beasts of prey. Above, the 
mountain reared its bare and castellated summits in deso- 
late grandeur, picturing on the clear blue sky an outline of 
fallen columns and gigantic ruins. On the very verge of 
the rude track that I pursued, yawned a huge chasm, whose 
profound and gloomy recesses the eye souglit in vain to pene- 
trate ; and, at the bottom of this fearful glen was heard the 
faint murmur of a cataract, whose continuous din was the 
only sound that broke the appalling silence of the solitude. 
On the other side of the narrow road frowned a stupendous 
precipice, whose beetling rocks, suspended above his head, 
threatened each instant to crush the luckless traveller, or 
to precipitate him into the depths of the opposite abyss. 
No sound of life enlivened the dreary prospect around me, 
and when I looked up, I could discern the hungry vulture 
wheeling his boding flight above my head, as if anticipating 
a speedy repast. It was a scene calculated to fill the mind 
with awe and dread—to conjure up before the imagination 
horrible images of robbery and murder. It was in such 
haunts, that the outlawed ruffian could lurk undiscovered, 
and perpetrate in safety his deeds of blood. 

Though I was by no means timid, thoughts like these 
pressed involuntarily upon my mind, and produced a fore- 
boding of impending danger which I was unable to shake 
off. The sun had now sunk behind the ridge I was ascend- 
ing, and the deepening gloom reminded me of the necessity 
of shelter. The moon had not yet risen, and, to increase 
the darkness, a bank of clouds that had been lingering for 
some time on the eastern horizon, were now suddenly dif- 
fused over the firmament. I had been told that a house, 
situated in the gap of the mountain, would supply me with 
accommodation for the night, and, spurring my jaded horse 
to a brisker pace, I endeavored to reach the promised haven 
before light had altogether forsaken me. The fragments of 
loose rock which obstructed the way, made rapid motion 
in the imperfect twilight a hazardous experiment ; and the 
path soon becoming undistinguishable in the darkness, I was 
compelled from regard to my own safety, to indulge my 
horse ina walk. Travelling at this slow gait for the space 
of an hour, which to my impatience appeared an age, I had 
at length the satisfaction of arriving at a low, and what 
seemed an extensive building, situated in a small field. I 
hailed with great vociferation, and was at first answered 
only by the barking of dogs, who appeared to be the sole 
tenants of this inhospitable mansion. At length, a man came 
from the house, and in a gruff tone invited me to alight. 
Needing rest and refreshment greatly after so fatiguing a 
ride, I dismounted without a second bidding, satisfied that 
however rude the entertainment, it must be better than a 
bivouac in these mountains. Having seen my horse lodged 
in an open stable about fifty paces distant and furnished 
with an abundant allowance of provender, I proceeded to 
the house. It was a building constructed of rough logs, 
and consisted of two rooms and a passage in front, and a 
wing in the rear. The cracks, rudely closed with plaster, 
presented many interstices, through which the wind and 
weather found ready admittance ; but even this imperfect 
shelter was welcome to the way-worn traveller through this 
wilderness. 

A cart, drawn up at the door, announced the previous ar- 
rival of another traveller, whose cumbrous baggage declared 
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him to be one of those itinerant pedlers, that the restless 
love of traffic carries into the most remote and unfrequented 
districts of this country. I found him comfortably enscon- 
ced in the corner of the huge chimney, and had scarcely 
taken my seat beside him, before three men of a most sinis- 
ter and ominous aspect entered the apartment. I have 
scarcely ever scen more truculent-looking fellows. Whe- 
ther it were the associations awakened by the dreary sce- 
nery of these mountains, or the ill-boding physiognomy of 
these men, that suggested the idea, I could not divest myself 
of an undefined velief that some mischief was approaching. 
Our hosts seemed the very stuff for robbers and midnight 
assassins, and I determined to watch their movements with 
a wary and vigilant eye. Should my apprehensions be ve- 
rified, I saw there was no resource in so critical a situation 
but in patience, caution, and courage. I always carried a 
dirk, and there was a pair of pistols in my valice which I 
resolved to take out on the first opportunity. I could per- 
ceive that the pedler had some misgivings ; for he was evi- 
dently restless and uneasy: but our landlords took care to 
prevent any concert or communication between us by their 
incessant and importunate attentions. 

After partaking of a coarse supper, we were conducted to 
bed. A pallet was spread out for the pedler in the room 
where we supped, and I was ushered into a separate apart- 
ment which opened into the front passage. As 1 passed, I 
noted carefully the relative position of the front door and 
that of the chamber assigned to me; so that should a re- 
treat become necessary in the night, I might effect it with- 
out noise or difficulty. When all was still, I got up to re- 
connoitre ; but finding my door fastened in some way on 
the outside, I was convinced that foul play was intended. 
I put on my clothes immediately, took my pistols from my 
valice, and prepared, with my dirk and these weapons, to 
make a desperate defence. Conjecturing that their plan 
would be to murder me in my sleep, I made up a bundle 
with my valice and the coverlid, which I deposited carefully 
in the bed as my locum tenens, hoping that in the hurry and 
the darkness the assassin might mistake the fictitious for 
the real victim. Should there be no other enemies than the 
three men I had seen, | believed, that with my means of 
defence I could repel their open assault ; but I had heard 
several other voices in the back apartment, and suspected, 
therefore, that the gang was too numierous to be vanquished 
by my single efforts. Having made these arrangements, I 
took post behind the door, with my dirk in one hand and a 
pistol in the other, ready to defend myself, or issue into the 
passage, as circumstances might render expedient. In this 
perilous situation, surrounded, as I believed, by a crew of 
bloody ruffians, who only waited the unconscious hour of 
sleep to execute on me their nefarious designs, I am not 
ashamed to acknowledge, that I felt a sinking of the heart, 
a shuddering dread, which kept my senses acutely awake 
to the slightest noises, to every signal of approaching dan- 
ger. I had not remained long in this position, when I heard 
a whispering consultation in the passage, and, in a few se- 
conds, the door of my chamber was softly unclosed. Luck- 
ily the intruder brought no light, and motionless and breath- 
less, to avoid discovery, I watched his further proceedings 
from my place of concealment. Almost brushing me in his 
progress, he stole stealthily to the bed, holding something 
in his hand, which, from its faint glimmer, I supposed to be 
a knife. Shuddering at the thought of this man’s horrible 
purpose, I glided softly into the passage, and. as I retreated, 
heard several heavy blows inflicted on the now vacant bed. 
I saw the pedler’s door open, and heard in his apartment 
the sound of a violent struggle succeeded by several deep 
groans. It was evident, that he was writhing under the dag- 
ger of the assassin, and that unless [ acted with great cau- 
tion and promptitude, the same bloody work would be per- 
petrated on me. Fearful that I could not readily remove 





the fastenings of the front door, I shrunk quietly into an 
obscure corner, and paused there to deliberate on my next 
step in this horrible dilemma. While I was in this painful 
uncertainty, the murderer returned from my chamber, and 
meeting with his companion, held with him a brief conver- 
sation, which | distinctly overheard. 

Have you done for him, said one ? 

Yes, was the reply. The thing was easy done. He was 
fast asleep, and did’nt even groan. What have you done 
with the pedler ? 

Oh, he’s dead enough; but the fool was awake, and, I 
was woundily afraid, would cry out. I kept my hand on 
his throat, and stuck him as effectually as ever you stuck a 
hog. But where shall we put the bodies ? 

In the panther’s hole, to be sure. Let’s get a light and 
call in the others that we may set about it directly. We 
can share the plunder afterwards. 

Saying this, they went into the back chamber, where I 
could discern a feeble glimmering of light and distinguish 
the low murmur of several voices. My blood curdled at the 
callous and brutal indifference with which these ruffians 
recounted their deeds of blood. They would soon return 
and discover my escape. If they found me in my present 
lurking place, they would know that I had witnessed their 
proceedings, and, for their own safety, would destroy me at 
every hazard. The moments were precious, and, making 
a desperate effort, I succeeded to my great joy in forcing 
open the front door. I hurried to the stable, saddled my 
horse in an instant, and mounting set out at a rapid pace. 
The barking of the dogs and the tramp of my horse, ap- 
prized them of my flight. I had proceeded but a little way, 
when I heard distinctly the gallop of two horses in rapid 
pursuit. The sounds became every moment more audible, 
and, seeing that I should be speedily overtaken, I tied my 
horse to a bush, and, retreating some short distance from 
the road, trusted that I should elude their search in the 
darkness. When they saw my horse they halted, and one 
of them immediately dismounted. 

Here’s the horse, said he. The rider can’t be far off. 
Hold the horses while I search for him. 

Groping in every direction, he presently approached the 
spot where I stood. I felt his breath on my cheek, and by 
the dim light discerned the gleam of his knife. The next 
moment he touched me, and brandished his weapon; but 
before it descended, I plunged my dagger to the very hilt in 
his bosom. With a deep groan, he fell heavily to the earth. 

Have you settled him? said his comrade. 

Yes, answered I, in a loud whisper; you go on to the 
house, while I look into his pockets. Leave my horse and 
his, and I’ll be with you presently. 

Why do you speak so low, rejoined he? You ar’nt afraid 
of a dead man? Here’s the horses, when you are reudy, 
tied to this bush. 

Having thus got rid of this dangerous companion, I 
waited till the echo of his horse’s hoofs had died away in 
the distance, and then at a brisk pace resumed my way, 
which I could now distinguish imperfectly by the doubtful 
light of the new-risen moon. Descending rapidly the wes- 
tern side of the mountain for a few miles, 1 descried a spa- 
cious farm-house, surrounded with numerous out-buildings 
and other indications of opulence and plenty. This was 
the habitation, as I afterwards learned, of Farmer Evans; 
one of those sturdy, resolute pioneers, who had boldly pene- 
trated the western wilderness, and, with his rifle in one 
hand and plough in the other, had planted in the very heart 
of Indian hostility all the comforts of civilized life. Having 
wrested a fair domain from the hands of the savage, this 
warlike agriculturalist had reared a numerous and hardy 
offspring, and applied himself for many years to the peace- 
ful occupations of tillage ; but he was as prompt as ever to 
rouse at the call of danger, and sallied forth, at my re- 
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peated calls, with a strong body-guard of athletic sons— 
striking specimens of that dauntless militia whose rifles 
had quelled the veteran armies of Britain. They hearkened 
to my tale with emotions of horror and astonishment. 

This must be John Murrell’s doings, said old Evans, the 
greatest rascal in all these parts. I knew he and his sons 
would come to no good ; a set of idle, lazy, drunken vaga- 
bonds, that spend all their time in gaming and horse-racing, 
and never do a stroke of work for an honest living. I al- 
ways thought they never came fairly by the money they 
handle ; but I did’nt suppose that they got it by robbery and 
murder. To be sure, some people have gone off very 
strangely, and some blethering folks in the neighborhood 
have said that all was’nt right at old Murrell’s, but I did’nt 
mind their nonsense. Come boys, get your rifles, and let's 
beat up the quarters of these villains before daybreak. If 
we wait, they’ll have time to get out of the way and hide 
the proofs of their rascality. 

The young men made their preparations with alacrity, 
and, headed by this western patriarch, we proceeded at a 
rapid gait to surprize the tenants of this den of iniquity. 
About an hundred yards from the house we halted, and our 
leader, who was an old hunter and practised in all the wiles 
of Indian warfare, made his dispositions for the attack with 
great judgment. 

Three of you, said he, must go round to the back of the 
house, and if they try to run that way be sure to put a ball 
through’em sooner than let’em escape. You, stranger, and 
I, and one of the boys, will come up in front. Have your 
small arms ready, for a bear at bay is a mighty rough creatur 
to handle. 

Following his directions, we advanced cautiously and si- 
lently ; but the incessant clamor of the dogs made it impos- 
sible to conceal our approach. Though it was not much 
past midnight, the moonlight made us distinctly visible 
when we reached the front door. Before we could demand 
admittance, a voice from the house hailed us, and inquired 
our names and business. 

No matter for that, said old Evans. We are come to 
carry you before the squire for murdering two men here to- 
night, and you'd better give up in peace and quietness. 

If you enter here, it will be at your peril. I'll not have 
my family interrupted at this time of night by men that 
won’t tell their names. So you may go back to them that 
told you that monstrous lie. 

We'll soon see whether you will dare to resist, said I, 
approaching the deor. 

The flash of a gun from a front window, and the whizzing 
of a ball near my head, warned me of the danger of our en- 
terprize; and showed that the garrison did not mean to ca- 
pitulate without a resolute resistance. 

Ah! you’re for that sort of work are you? said old Evans, 
instantly discharging his rifle through the window. 

The noise of this conflict in front was, at the same mo- 
ment, echoed by the report of several rifles in the rear, and 
taking advantage of that diversion we rushed boldly into 
the house. We found there an old man and a young one, 
who lay weltering in blood near the window from a wound 
inflicted by the ball of Mr. Evans. These we instantly fet- 
tered and took into custody. 

Ah ha! my lad, said old Evans, chuckling at this proof 
of his skill; you thought yourself safe, but you did’nt know 
that you had to do with an old hunter. I’ve shot many a 
deer in the night-time by the mere twinkling of his eyes. 

In a few moments our other detachment entered, bringing 
with them two others whom they had intercepted in the 
very act of flight; but the most desperate and abandoned of 
this blood-thirsty gang had eluded their pursuit, and was 
not arrested till many years afterwards, when his name had 
been signalized by the multitude and atrocity of his crimes. 
One of the prisoners I remembered having seen, but I could 








not recognize either of the others. Near the pallet occu- 
pied by the pedler, the floor exhibited recent and copious 
stains of blood, but no trace of his body could be discovered. 
The panther’s hole was a cavern well known in the neigh- 
borhood, and supposed to be inaccessible. From the hints 
dropped in my hearing, it was probable that in this secure 
receptacle, the murderers had been in the habit of deposit- 
ing the bloody and mangled relics of their victims. With 
the earliest dawn, therefore, we determined to explore the 
mysteries of this Golgotha. In the morning, two of the 
young Evans’s and myself, at the hazard of our lives, pene- 
trated the hideous recesses of the panther’s hole, and found 
there several naked skeletons, and the butchered remains 
of the pedler divested of clothing by these rapacious and 
remorseless miscreants. Sickened with this appalling spec- 
tacle, we scrambled with difficulty from this infernal grotto, 
and, on our return, descried my adversary of the night be- 
fore, lying stiff and stark on the very spot where I had slain 
him. His comrades were either ignorant of his death, or, 
from want of time, had made no arrangements for his remo- 
val. When we reported these discoveries to our com- 
mander, he exclaimed— 

Why, this is worse than the Injans. 1 thought I had bad 
neighbors enough when they were prowling about my fields ; 
but here’s a nest of villains, under my nose, who would rob 
the dead. I would’nt think it any more sin to put a ball 
through such fellows, than through a panter or a wolf. 

The prisoners maintained a sullen and determined si- 
lence, and replied to our inquiries only with a scowl of vin- 
dictive defiance. Finding that no disclosures were to be 
extorted from these hardened offenders, we provided the 
means of transporting them to the house of a neighboring 
justice, where they could be consigned to the custody of 
the civil authorities. I aided in their removal, and, having 
given the justice a narrative of these dreadful transactions, 
prepared to resume my journey. Old Mr. Evans shook me 
cordially by the hand, saying— 

I should like to be better acquainted with you. The 
manner in which you dodged those fellows shows that 
you’re a man of spunk and judgment. You’re the very man 
for a bush-fight. I wish I’d had you with me when I first 
settled here. I had tough times then, what with the bears, 
and the wolves, and the [njans. But that’s over now. How- 
somever, what hinders your staying some months with me 
now? ¥ou’re heartily welcome, and, though we’ve no In- 
jans, I could give you some sport in hunting bears, and 
wolves, and, maybe, a panter. What, you can’t stay? 
Well, farewell to you, and a pleasant journey. 

Declining the invitation of this hospitable farmer, I di- 
rected my course to the Mississippi; and, hailing the first 
steamboat that passed, embarked on the bosom of this great 
outlet of the waters and commerce of a continent. A ra- 
pid run of a few days brought us in view of the American 
Calcutta. As we approached, New Orleans lay sunk be- 
neath us, overpeered by the mighty river, whose brimming 
current, beating against the interposing dykes, threatened 
to engulph it,—a destiny that awaits this amphibious city at 
no distant period. I took lodgings at a fashionable board- 
ing-house, and, having no business to engross my attention, 
spent my leisure agreeably in the places of public amuse- 
ment, in extending the circle of my acquaintance, and ex- 
aming every object of curiosity in the city and its environs. 
In these researches, I did not confine myself to the public 
streets, but explored the most secret alleys and hidden re- 
cesses of this modern Babel. Passing one day along a nar- 





row street, whose shabby and dilapidated buildings indi- 
cated the poverty of its inhabitants, I observed a female, 
whose striking figure and genteel carriage by no means cor- 
responded with the surrounding scene of coarse vulgarity 
and squalid wretchedness. Her dress, though of plain and 
cheap materials, was neatly and fancifully fitted, and be- 
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spoke a knowledge of the decencies and elegances of life. 
Her appearance was marked by that indescribable air of re- 
finement, only to be acquired by early and habitual inter- 
course with polished society. The tenuity of her form, 
wasted probably by disease or the insalubrity of the climate, 
and the languor of her gait, might proceed from the indo- 
lence usual in these warm latitudes, or implied a delicate 
and precarious state of health. Her face was so muffled 
that I could not distinguish her features, yet there was 
something in her air which impressed on my mind a vague 
and undefinable suspicion that she was not unknown to me. 
My amorous propensities had been extinguished by neither 
age nor indulgence. In the present instance, my innate 
love of intrigue, quickened by curiosity, impelled me irre- 
sistibly to pursue this interesting incognita and ascertain 
her place of residence. The ardent intensity of my gaze, 
at length, attracted her observation. Starting with evi- 
dent trepidation and embarrassment, she fled with precipi- 
tation into a contiguous building. In affairs.of this kind, 
the imagination is warmed and stimulated by circumstances 
of mystery, and, attributing her coyness to the usual ca- 
price of the sex, I was the more confirmed in my purpose 
of prosecuting the adventure. Suspecting from its exte- 
rior that her habitation might be a house of ill repute, I 
knocked for admittance, and was requested by a hag of 
most forbidding aspect to go about my business, and not dis- 
turb quiet people who were by no means ambitious of my 
company. I had no hopes of melting the inflexibility or 
circumventing the vigilance of this she-dragon, nor could 
my most diligent inquiries throw any light on the names or 
calling of the inmates of this inhospitable dwelling. Though 


baffled in my first approaches, I was too old a campaigner to |. 


be disheartened by a single repulse. Finding that the for- 
tress could not be carried by a coup de main, | trusted to my 
address, and, that | might establish an interest in the garri- 
son, resolved to assail my inamorata in the street with an 
open expression of my sentiments. With this view, I made 
that obscure street the constant haunt of my hours of re- 
creation, and essayed every artifice to draw this invisible 
lady from the sanctuary of her concealment. Sometimes 
I saw her at a distance with a little girl, the only compa- 
nion of her walks; but whenever she perceived my ap- 
proach, she would vanish in some dark avenue, and evade 
my search. 

I had almost resolved to abandon this hopeless and un- 
profitable enterprise, when one day I was accosted by a 
handsome little girl about five years of age, who said that a 
lady requested to speak to me. Persuaded that this must 
be the incognita, I exulted in the prospect of reaping the 
fruits of my perseverance, and desired the little messenger 
to conduct me without delay to the desired interview. All 
doubt as to our place of destination was dispelled, when I 
saw that the little girl guided me to the very house where 
my amante inconnu had first taken refuge. 1 was now satis- 
fied that this mysterious female, after having tantalized me 
with a counterfeit diffidence, was about to relax the rigor 
of her reserve and to crown my wishes. 

Following my little conductress, I ascended a gloomy 
staircase, discolored by dirt and filth, and was ushered into 
a small chamber with only one narrow window, whose 
panes, encrusted with dust, had long ceased to be transpa- 
rent. The dim light which struggled through this aper- 
ture, fell on a wretched truckle-bed where a female re- 
clined apparently gasping in the last agonies of nature. 
The patched and faded coverlid, whose dingy appearance 
evinced that it was a stranger to the purification of the 
wash-tub, was drawn closely around the neck of the sick 
woman, who, notwithstanding the heat of the climate, shiv- 
ered with cold or agitation. Two rickety chairs, a small 
table, and a broken mirror of the cheapest description, con- 
stituted the remaining furniture of this comfortless apart- 
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ment. By the dubious and uncertain light that strayed 
through the window, I was unable to discern distinctly the 
wan and wasted features of its unhappy occupant. Every 
thing indicated the extremity of penury and want; but 
these physical privations were nothing to the anguish 
which seemed to wring the bosom of this poor creature to 
the verge of dissolution. The stillness of the room was 
only broken by the deep and agonizing sobs that burst from 
her at intervals ; and when she strove to speak, she seemed 
suffocated by the violence of her emotions. In a tone of 
sympathy, I begged her to be composed, and to disclose the 
purpose for which she had sought an interview, evidently 
so painful. Suppressing her agitation with a strong effort, 
she asked, in a feeble and tremulous voice, whether | did 
not recognize her. Those accents, indistinct as they were, 
vibrated familiarly on my ear, and awoke the most painful 
recollections. Can it be possible? 1 exclaimed. Is this 
Chariotte ? 

Yes, she cried in a piercing tone, this is Charlotte, guilty 
Charlotte: once your wife, but now a lost, miserable out- 
east, forgotten, abandoned by all, and expiring in a distant 
land among inhospitable strangers. Oh! what would my 
poor father have felt, had he known the wretched end that 
awaited his child! 

Overcome by the poignancy of her feelings, she fainted ; 
and she remained so long in a state of insensibility, that the 
feeble spark of life which yet glimmered in her exhausted 
frame, was, I feared, finally extinguished. After the re- 
peated application of such remedies as I could command, 
the feeble flutter of her pulse, scarcely discernible at first, 
announced the return of suspended animation. 

While engaged in this melancholy office, what a world of 
reflections passed through my mind! What singular casu- 
alties, what unexpected surprises do we encounter every 
day in this “whirligig world!” What strange concatena- 
tion controls the succession of events, so that things, ap- 
parently the most discordant, seem linked together in indis- 
soluble connection! Here was I, with all the ardor of a 
young debauchee, following the traces of a promising intrigue 
with a strange lady, when just at the moment of expected 
fruition, this unknown charmer is transformed into my frail 
and fugitive wife. And then what areverse was here! What 
a contrast between the gay, brilliant, beautiful Miss Lang- 
don, the mirror of fashion, ‘the observed of all observers,” 
nursed in the lap of tenderness and indulgence, with not a 
wish ungratified, whose slightest illness was soothed and 
nursed by kind friends and attentive servants; and this for- 
lorn miserable wanderer, writhing in this filthy sty under 
the pangs of disease and the gnawings of remorse, destitute 
of the comforts and, almost, of the necessaries of life, with 
no hand to wipe the death-damp from her brow, or to mois- 
ten her parched lips with a drop of cool water! She had 
sinned greatly as my wife. She had broken that covenant 
which bound her to me at the altar, nor could I ever have 
consented to receive to my bosom that form, debased and 
contaminated as it was by the touch of the adulterer. My 
resentment was proportioned to the magnitude of the injury 
she had done me ; but, stern and vindictive as was my tem- 
per, I had never, in my wildest schemes of vengeance, 
dreamt of consigning her toa doom so dreadful and humilia- 
ting as her own folly and wickedness had prepared for her. 

At length the functions of life, suspended so fearfully by 
the shock of this denouément, were partially restored. Fix- 
ing on me her eyes, which, notwithstanding her corpselike 
aspect, sparkled with the unnatural brilliancy of consump- 
tion, like lights in a sepulchre, in a tremulous whisper 
scarcely audible, she said : 

I am dying. You know not how fearful a thing it is to 
die ; to leave a world, on which all your affections are cen- 
tred ; to be snatched away, reeking with foul sins and cor- 
ruptions, to a destiny unknown and inscrutable. Oh! all the 
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infamy, and sorrow, and remorse, | have suffered, are noth- 
ing to the dread of that awful change. Oh! where shall I 
find fortitude to meet it? 

Her voice sunk into an indistinct murmur. Her lips 
moved, but uttered no articulate sound, while her counte- 
nance exhibited an expression of horror and despair that 
was appalling. Perceiving that she was not understood, she 
motioned to the little girl, who during this distressing scene 
had sat weeping in silence at the foot of the bed, to hand 
her a cordial that stood on the table. Swallowing with 
difficulty a small portion of this liquid, her strength revived, 
and her voice became more distinct. 

I know, said she to me, that you must abhor, loathe the 
sight of such avile wretchas Iam. But, Oh! say, before I 
pay the bitter penalty of my errors, and the grave—horrible 
thought '—has closed forever on this faded form, that you 
forgive me. Ido not ask you to acknowledge me as your 
wife. That is past. I have forfeited all claim to that title. 
But will you not pardon a poor repentant creature, perish- 
ing under the tortures of disease, and the still keener pangs 
of contrition? Oh, you do not know, what peace, what con- 
solation, one relenting word from you would give to my 
departing spirit. 

The spectacle of her bodily sufferings, of her degraded 
condition, her utter destitution and her self-abasement, had 
already appeased in me the stern spirit of resentment. 
Moved by her earnest supplications, I declared that she had 
my sincere forgiveness, and that, whatever it became me to 
grant, I would willingly afford to mitigate her anguish, and 
assuage the bitterness of her last hours. 

From my soul I thank you, said she. Oh, let me touch 
your hand, in token of this blessed reconciliation. 

She laid her cold fingers, clammy with the dew of death, 
on mine, and remained a few moments calm and tranquil, 
her pale and wasted features beaming with thankfulness. 

Letitia, said she, calling the little girl, come here. Poor 
child, the only comfort of my wanderings, | must not forget 
you. Kiss me, my daughter, and do not weep. You will 
be better off when [am gone. Here, Newman, she con- 
tinued, addressing me with the most affecting solemnity, I 
leave you this helpless girl as my last legacy. Cherish and 
protect her; for as sure as there is a God in heaven, she is 
your own daughter. Had I lived, I would have worked my 
fingers to the bone sooner than part with her. But when I 
am dead, I cannot bear to think what may befall her. I can- 
not bear the reflection, that she might tread in her mother’s 
footsteps, and be corrupted and defiled by the contact of 
vice and profligacy. Oh! say that you will take her, and 
relieve me from the dreadful responsibility of having con- 
tributed to her ruin! 

But how can [ know, said 1, after what has passed, that 
she is my daughter? You cannot wish me to receive and 
nourish the offspring of another man. 

Oh, how heart-rending is that doubt! she exclaimed ; but 
I deserve it. In the near prospect of death, and as I hope 
to have my sins forgiven in the world to come, I aver again, 
that she is your own legitimate daughter born in wedlock. 
Never, until after her birth, did I transgress my marriage 
vows. Oh! do not say, that you discredit this solemn as- 
severation. I had rather you plunged a dagger in my bosom. 

Well, said I, upon this assurance, I promise to take and 
educate her as my daughter. 

Again I thank you, she replied. You have relieved me 
from an apprehension more horrible than death itself. Alas! 
I am not worthy of such kindness ; least of all from you. 

At this moment, that hideous old hag, who had on a for- 
mer occasion so unceremoniously dismissed me from the 
door, entered the chamber. 

Come, said she to Charlotte, I have waited long enongh 
for my rent, and since you are bringing gallants into my 
house, you must pay me and begone. I won’t hear any more 








of your fair promises. My house is a decent house, and it 
shan’t lose its reputation by such hussies as you. 

Oh, save me, said Charlotte, from that incarnate fiend ! 

Surely, said 1, you wouldn’t turn her out when she is 
dying ! 

She may die in the streets for what I care, said the old 
woman, with a vindictive scowl at Charlotte. And as to peo- 
ple’s calling me a fiend in my own house, it’s what I won’t 
put up with. 

You are a woman of too much sense, said I, endeavoring 
to pacify her, to regard the ravings of a dying woman. And 
as to your rent, here’s money enough to pay the double of 
it; handing her a hundred dollar note. 

Well, said the old vixen with a grunt, as you seem to be 
a civil gentleman, [’ll let her stay this time. 

And be sure to get some person to assist in nursing this 
poor creature, said I to her as she left the room, and I will 
pay them liberally. 

My wife expressed the utmost gratitude for my interfer- 
ence. She said, that her slender resources having been 
exhausted by the expense of medical attendance, which in 
this city was enormous, she had been in arrears more than 
a month to this old woman for her board ; and that her land- 
lady, who was a perfect virago, had daily threatened, in the 
most boisterous and insulting manner, to expel her into the 
street, unless she paid what was due. Recurring to the pe- 
nury of her situation, I inquired how she became so desti- 
tute. The jewels she had taken with her on her elopement, 
would, I thought, have supported her comfortably for years. 

I have not breath, said she, to tell my tale; and even if I 
had, to recall its shameful and disgusting details, would em- 
bittter the only moments of unmixed self-approbation that 
I have enjoyed since I fled from your house. I was undone 
by a weak frivolous vanity. The world was my idol, and 
its admiration the great object of my pursuit. I had no 
taste for domestic pleasures and duties. The dull monoto- 
nous occupations of home disgusted me. My happiness 
was abroad, and to be surrounded by a crowd of flatterers 
and danglers was my paradise. I was not satisfied with 
the love and attentions of a husband, and those who con- 
demned me for encouraging the assiduities of other men, [ 
branded as prudish and censorious. I was volatile and 
thoughtless, and giving a loose to my love of admiration, | 
was betrayed into indiscretions, which, though my inno- 
cence was untainted, deeply wounded my reputation. A 
woman who violates decorum and defies public opinion, is 
in a perilous condition. These acts of imprudence, by in- 
viting the attempts of the dissolute, were the ultimate cause 
of my guilt, and my disgrace. I was the victim of my own 
folly and levity, more than of the artifices of the seducer. 
You discovered by some means the criminal connection | 
had formed during your absence in Washington, and over- 
whelmed me unexpectedly with the proofs and terrors of 
detection. I thought your temper harsh, Severe, and re- 
lentless, and fled in dismay from the apprehension of your 
vengeance. I travelled in various parts of the United 
States under an assumed name, and led a life of profligacy 
and extravagance. My inveterate habits of expense ex- 
hausted my finances, and my vicious courses undermined 
my health. When I came to this city some months since, 
my resources were at a low ebb, and my constitution was a 
perfect wreck. An obstinate consumption preyed on my 
vitals, and I lingered here in the hope that the mildness of 
the climate would alleviate the distressing symptoms of my 
malady ; but this hope has withered gradually with the de- 
cay of my strength. When I saw you in the street, I knew 
you at the first glance, and the terrors which made me a 
fugitive and an exile from your house, immediately revived. 
Your obvious and persevering pursuit of me, confirmed my 
belief that you harbored some fatal and vindictive purpose. 
Hence the solicitude of my concealment, the care with 
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which I avoided your approach. The alarming symptoms 
which seized me to day, were, I was convinced, the pre- 
ludes of death. Believing that whatever might be your de- 
signs, I was now beyond the reach of your animosity, I 
ceased to fear you on my own account, and the desire of 
rescuing this poor child from a life of infamy and wretch- 
edness, became uppermost in my imagination. Oh, how 
thankful I feel, that I obeyed the blessed impulse which in- 
duced me to send for you. I shall nowdie with the conso- 
lation of having secured an asylum for this helpless infant. 

I have reported what she said in a continued and con- 
nected form ; but this narrative, brief and imperfect as it is, 
was frequently interrupted by paroxysms of weakness, and 
the difficulty of her respiration. These agitating scenes 
accelerated the progress of her disease, and by the evening 
her pulse became imperceptible. Before midnight, this err- 
ing, repentant, and once lovely creature, was released from 
her sufferings, having retained to the last moment the un- 
clouded possession of her faculties. Not even the throes 
of the last struggle could divert her attention from her daugh- 
ter, whose hand she clasped with convulsive fondness, which 
was only relaxed by the paralyzing stroke of death. I sat 
by her constantly, till she expired. Her death, under these 
distressing circumstances, gave me more concern, I believe, 
than if she had been cut off in the pride and bloom of beauty 
and innocence, and before guilt had sullied the native purity 
of hercharacter. With a sadness unusual to my tempera- 
ment, I consigned her remains to their last resting place, 
and accompanied by my little daughter, set out without de- 
lay for Georgia, where, after a tedious but not unprosperous 
journey, I arrived early in the succeeding spring. 

I have now but little more to say. This sketch of my 
history has extended far beyond the limits I had assigned to 
it, and the infirmities of age admonish me of the necessity 
of bringing it to aclose. For some years, I have devoted 
my time to the education of my children, and the pursuits 
of agriculture. [ have the satisfaction of receiving daily 
tokens of deference and respect from the wide circle of my 
acquaintance. All classes assiduously cultivate my good 
will, and my house is the resort of all that are distinguished by 
refinement, wealth, talents and influence. My service, du- 
ring what are called our two wars of independence, is 
thought conclusive evidence of my courage and patriotism ; 
and having adhered so long to the predominant party, I am 
regarded as the standard of political orthodoxy. Indeed, 
such is my popularity, and so high. do I stand in the ranks 
of my party, that, in the opinion of my friends, I shall be 
elected to the Senate of the United States on the first va- 
cancy. What further advancement time may have in store 
for me, I know not; but this, I think, 1 can say without 
vanity, that for my present elevation, I am indebted to my 
own prudence, address, and sagacity in watching closely the 
shifting current of human affairs, and, at the critical mo- 
ment, boldly throwing myself on the tide, “ that leads on 
to fortune.” 





SPRING. 


[From the unpublished remains of Lucretia M. Davidson ; 
written April 27th, 1825.] 


I have seen the Spring, I have heard her song, 

As she pass’d in her lightness and freshness along : 
The blue wave rolled deeper, the moss-crest looked bright, 
As she breathed o’er the regions of darkness and night ! 


1 have seen the rose on the youthful cheek, 
And the dew of delight ’neath the bright lash break, 
The bounding footstep scarce pressing the earth, 


I have seen the Winter with brow of care, 
With a soul-less eye, and snow-white hair ; 
And whate’er his footstep has touched was cold 
As the lifeless stone which the sculptors mould. 


1 have seen the furrow upon the brow 

Which once was beaming with rapture’s glow— 
[ have seen the ringlets which once were bright, 
All scattered and wasted, and lifelessly white ! 


I have seen the Spring in its beauty pass 

Like a fairy form from a wizard’s glass, 

With her throbbing heart, and her eye of fire, 
With her sparkling robe, and her tuneful choir. 


I have mourned to behold the fresh rose decay 

And pass from the bright cheek of beauty away, 

I have watch’d the cold Winter of age coming on, 

But “ there burst no fresh Spring on the Winter of man !” 


I mark’d where the violet was sinking to rest— 

The winds passed along o’er its tremulous breast ; 

It faded, it withered—the snow-curl past by, 

And shrouded the flower from the storms of the sky. 


The Winter rolled on, and Spring bounded along, 
With light, and with beauty, with garland and song; 
The snow-curl gleamed faintly, then melted away, 
And the violet bloomed freshly and burst into day. 


I knelt by the sepulchre—dreary and lone 

Lay the beautiful form in its temple of stone, 

The young leaves gleamed brightly around the cold spot ; 
1 looked for the spirit—yet still it came not. 


May the flower of the valley burst forth to the light, 
And must man in his beauty lie buried in night ? 
A voice on the waters, a voice in the sky, 
A voice from beneath, and a voice from on high, 
Proclaim that he may not—that Spring in her light, 
Shall awaken the spirit from darkness and night ! 

L. M. D. 





GOLDSMITH. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


“ That man, though in rags, who is capable of deceiving 
indolence into wisdom, and who, while professing to ainuse, 
aims at reformation, is more useful to society than twenty 
cardinals in all their scarlet, tricked out with the fopperies 
of scholastic finery.” 


It is sometimes both pleasing and profitable to 
recur to those characters in literary history who 
are emphatically favorites, and to glance at the 
causes of their popularity. Such speculations fre- 
quently afford more important results than the 
mere gratification of curiosity. They often lead 
to a clearer perception of the true tests of genius, 
and indicate the principles and methods by which 
the common mind may be most successfully ad- 
dressed, ‘The advantage of such retrospective in- 
quiries is still greater at a period like the present, 
when there is such an obvious tendency to inno- 
vate upon some of the best-established theories of 
taste; when the passion for novelty seeks for such 
unlicensed indulgence, and invention seems to ex- 
haust itself rather upon forms than ideas. — In lite- 
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of the most valuable elements—simplicity. The 
prevalent taste is no longer gratified with the natu- 
ral. There is a growing appetite for what is start- 
Jing and peculiar, seldom accompanied by any dis- 
criminating demand for the true and original, and 
yet, experience has fully proved that these last are 
the only permanent elements of literature; and no 
healthy mind, cognizant of its own history, is una- 
ware that the only intellectual aliment which 
never palls upon the taste, is that which is least 
indebted to extraneous accompaniments for its re- 
lish. 

It is ever refreshing to revert to first principles. 
The study of the old masters may sometimes make 
the modern artist despair of his own efforts ; but if 
he have the genius to discover, and follow out the 
great principle upon which they wrought, he will 
not have contemplated their works in vain. He 
will have learned that devotion to nature is the 
grand secret of progress in art, and that the suc- 
cess of her votaries depends upon the singleness, 
constancy, and intelligence of their worship. If 
there is not enthusiasm enough to kindle this flame 
in its purity, nor energy sufficient to fulfil the sa- 
crifices required at that high altar, let not the young 
aspirant enter the priesthood of art. When the 
immortal painter of the Transfiguration was asked 
to embody his ideal of perfect female loveliness, he 
replied—there would still be an infinite distance 
between his work and the existent original. In 
this profound and vivid perception of the beautiful 
in nature, we perceive the origin of those lovely 
creations, which, for more than three hundred years, 
have delighted mankind. And it is equally true of 
the pen as the pencil, that what is drawn from life 
and the heart alone bears the impress of immor- 
tality. Yet the practical faith of our day is diame- 
trically opposed to this truth. The writers of our 
times are constantly making use of artificial en- 
ginery. They have, for the most part, abandoned 
the integrity of purpose and earnest directness of 
earlier epochs. ‘There is less faith, as we before 
said, in the natural; and when we turn from the 
midst of the forced and hot-bed products of the mo- 
dern school, and ramble in the garden of old English 
literature, a cool and calm refreshment invigorates 
the spirit, like the first breath of mountain air to 
the weary wayfarer. 

There are few writers of the period more gene- 
rally beloved than Dr. Goldsmith. Of his contem- 
poraries, Burke excelled him in splendor of diction, 
and Johnson in depth of thought. The former 
continues to enjoy a larger share of admiration, 
and the latter of respect, but the labors of their 
less pretending companion have secured him a far 
richer heritage of love. Of all posthumous tributes 
to genius, this seems the most truly desirable. It 
recognizes the man as well as the author. It is 
called forth by more interesting characteristics 
than talent. It bespeaks a greater than ordinary 





association of the individual with his works, and 
looking beyond the mere embodiment of his intel- 
lect, it gives assurance of an attractiveness in his 
character which has made itself felt even through 
the artificial medium of writing. The authors are 
comparatively few, who have awakened this feeling 
of personal interest and affection. It is common, 
indeed, fur any writer of genius to inspire emotions 
of gratitude in the breasts of those susceptible to 
the charm, but the instances are rare in which this 
sentiment is vivified and elevated into positive af- 
fection. And few, I apprehend, among the wits 
and poets of old England, have more widely awa- 
kened it than Oliver Goldsmith. I have said this 
kind of literary fame was eminently desirable. 
There is, indeed, something inexpressibly touching 
in the thought of one of the gifted of our race, at- 
taching to himself countless hearts by the force of 
a charm woven in by-gone years, when environed 
by neglect and discouragement. Though a late, it 
is a beautiful recompense, transcending mere criti- 
cal approbation, or even the reverence men offer to 
the monuments of mind. We can conceive of no 
motive to effort which can be presented to a man 
of true feeling, like the hope of winning the love 
of his kind by the faithful exhibition of himself. 
It is a nobler purpose than that entertained by 
heartless ambition. The appeal is not merely to 
the judgment and imagination, it is to the univer- 
sal heart of mankind. Such fame is emphatically 
rich. It gains its possessor warm friends instead of 
mere admirers. To establish such an inheritance 
in the breast of humanity, were indeed worthy of 
sacrifice and toil. It is an offering not only to in- 
tellectual but to moral graces, and its possession 
argues for the sons of fame holier qualities than 
genius itself. It eloquently indicates that its sub- 
ject is not only capable of interesting the general 
mind by the power of his creations, but of capti- 
vating the feelings by the earnest beauty of his 
nature. Of all oblations, therefore, we deem it the 
most valuable. It is this sentiment with which the 
lovers of painting regard the truest interpreters of 
the art. They wonder at Michael Angelo but love 
Raphael, and gaze upon the pensively beautiful 
delineation he has left us of himself, with the re- 
gretful tenderness with which we look upon the 
portrait of a departed friend. The devotees of 
music, too, dwell with glad astonishment upon the 
celebrated operas of Rossini and some of the Ger- 
man composers, but the memory of Bellini is abso- 
lutely loved. It is well remarked by one of Gold- 
smith’s biographers, that the very fact of his being 
spoken of always with the epithet “ poor” attach- 
ed to his name, is sufficient evidence of the kind 
of fame he enjoys. Whence, then, the peculiar 
attraction of his writings, and wherein consists 
the spell which has so long rendered his works 
the favorites of so many and such a variety of 
readers ? 
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The primary and all-pervading charm of Gold-|tutes the living charm of poetry. When Gold- 
smith is his truth. It is interesting to trace this smith penned the lines— 
delightful characteristic, as it exhibits itself not less | ; 
in his life than in his writings. We see it dis- at ae a, SS SO ere 

: é te ive charm than all the gloss of art, 

played in the remarkable frankness which distin- | 
guished his intercourse with others, and in that he furnished the key to his peculiar genius, and re- 
winning simplicity which so frequently excited the corded the secret which has embalmed his memory. 
contemptuous laugh of the worldly-wise, but failed It was the clearness of his own soul which reflected 
not to draw towards him the more valuable sympa- | 8° truly the imagery of life. He did but transcribe 
thies of less perverted natures. All who have ithe unadorned convictions that glowed in his mind, 
sketched his biography unite in declaring, that he and faithfully traced the pictures which nature 
could not dissemble; and we have a good illustra- bene upon the mirror of his fancy. Hence the 
tion of his want of tact in concealing a defect, | unrivalled excellence of his descriptions. Rural 
in the story which is related of him at the time of life has never found a sweeter eulogist. To count- 
his unsuccessful attempt at medical practice in Edin-|less memories have his village landscapes risen 
burgh—when, his only velvet coat being deformed pleasantly, when the “murmur” rose at eventide. 
by a huge patch on the right breast, he was accus-| Where do we not meet with a kind-hearted phi- 
tomed, while in the drawing-room, to cover it in the ;losopher delighting in some speculative hobby, 


most awkward manner with his hat. It was his equally dear as the good Vicar’s theory of Mo- 


natural truthfulness which led him to so candid and | nogamy? The vigils of many an ardent student 
habitual a confession of his faults. Johnson ridi-| have been beguiled by his portraiture of a country 
culed him for so freely describing the state of his | clergyman—brightening the dim vista of futurity as 
feelings during the representation of his first play ; | his own ideal of destiny; and who has not, at times, 
and, throughout his life, the perfect honesty of his | caught the very solace of retirement from his sweet 
spirit made him the subject of innumerable practi- | apostrophe ? 
cal jokes. Credulity is perhaps a weakness al-| The genius of Goldsmith was chiefly fertilized 
most inseparable from eminently truthful charac-'| by observation. He was not one of those who re- 
ters. Yet, if such is the case, it does not in the | gard books as the only, or even the principal sour- 
least diminish our faith in the superiority and value | ces of knowledge. He recognized and delighted 
of such characters. Waiving all moral considera-| to study the unwritten lore so richly spread over 
tions, we believe it can be demonstrated that truth | the volume of nature, and shadowed forth so va- 
is one of the most essential elements of real great-| riously from the scenes of every-day life and the 
ness, and surest means of eminent success. Man-|teachings of individual experience. There is a 
agement, chicanery and cunning, may advance | class of minds, second to none in native acuteness 
men in the career of the world; it may forward the | and reflective power, so constituted as to flourish 
views of the politician, and clear the way of the | almost exclusively by observation. Too impatient 
diplomatist. But when humanity is to be addressed | of restraint to endure the long vigils of the scholar, 
in the universal language of genius; when, through | they are yet keenly alive to every idea and truth 
the medium of literature or art, man essays to| which is evolved from life. Without a tithe of that 
teach the heart of his kind, the more sincere the | spirit of application that binds the German student 
appeal, the surer its effect; the more direct the call, | for years to his familiar tomes, they suffer not a 
the deeper the response. In a word, the more| single impression which events or character leave 
largely truth enters into a work, the more certain| upon their memories to pass unappreciated. Un- 
the fame of its author. But a few months since, I| learned, in a great measure, in the history of the 
saw the Parisian populace crowding around the | past, the present is not allowed to pass without eli- 
church where the remains of Talleyrand lay in| citing their intelligent comment. Unskilled in the 
state, but the fever of curiosity alone gleamed from | technicalities of learning, they contrive to appro- 
their eyes, undimmed by tears. When Goldsmith| priate, with surprising facility, the wisdom born of 
died, Reynolds, then in the full tide of success, |the passing moment. No striking trait of charac- 
threw his pencil aside in sorrow, and Burke turned | ter—no remarkable effect in nature—none of the 
from the fast-brightening vision of renown, to| phenomena of social existence, escape them. Like 
weep. Hogarth, they are constantly enriching themselves 
Truth is an endearing quality. None are so be-| with sketches from life; and, as he drew street- 
loved as the ingenuous. We feel in approaching | wonders upon his thumb-nail, they note and remem- 
them that the look of welcome is unaffected—that | ber, and afterwards elaborate and digest, whatever 
the friendly grasp is from the heart, and we regret| of interest experience affords. Goldsmith was a 
their departure as an actual loss. And not lJess|true specimen of this class. He vindicated, in- 
winningly shines this high and sacred principle | deed, his claim to the title of scholar, by research 
through the labors of genius. It immortalizes his-| and study ; but the field most congenial to his taste, 
tory—it is the true origin of eloquence, and consti- ' was the broad universe of nature and man. It was 
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his love of observation which gave zest to the ro- 
ving life he began so early to indulge. His boy- 
hood was passed in a constant succession of friendly 
visits. He was ever migrating from the house of 
one kinsman or friend to that of another; and on 
these occasions, as well as when at home, he was 
silently but faithfully observing. The result is 
easily traced in his writings. Few authors, indeed, 
are so highly indebted to personal observation for 
their materials. It is well known that the original 
of the Vicar of Wakefield was his own father. 
Therein has he embodied in a charming manner 
his early recollections of his parent, and the picture 
is rendered still more complete in his papers on 
the “ Man in Black.” The inimitable description, 
too, of the “ Village Schoolmaster,” is drawn from 
the poet’s early teacher; and the veteran, who 
“shouldered his crutch and told how fields were 
won,” had often shared the hospitality of his father’s 
roof. The leading incident in “She Stoops to 
Conquer,” was his own adventure; and there is 
little question, that, in the quaint tastes of Mr. Bur- 
chell, he aimed to exhibit many of his own peculiar 
traits. But it is not alone in the leading charac- 
ters of his novel, plays and poems, that we disco- 
ver Goldsmith’s observing power. It is equally 
discernible throughout his essays and desultory 
papers. Most of his illustrations are borrowed 
from personal experience, and his opinions are 
generally founded upon experiment. His talent for 
fresh and vivid delineation, is ever most prominently 
displayed when he is describing what he actually 
witnessed, or drawing from the rich fund of his 
early impressions or subsequent adventures. No 
appeal to humor, curiosity, or imagination, was un- 
heeded; and it is the blended pictures he contrived 
to combine from these cherished associations, that 
impart so lively an interest to his pages. One mo- 
ment we find him noting, with philosophic sympa- 
thy, the pastimes of a foreign peasantry, and ano- 
ther, studying the operations of a spider at his gar- 
ret window,—now busy in nomenclating the pecu- 
liarities of the Dutch, and anon alluding to the 
exhibition of Cherokee Indians. The natural effect 
of this thirst for experimental knowledge, was to 
beget a love for foreign travel. Accordingly, we 
find that Goldsmith, after exhausting the narrow 
circle which his limited means could compass at 
home, projected a continental tour, and long che- 
rished the hope of visiting the East. Indeed, we 
could scarcely have a stronger proof of his enthu- 
siasm, than the long journey he undertook and ac- 
tually accomplished on foot. ‘The remembrance of 
his romantic wanderings over Holland, France, 
Germany, and Italy, imparts a singular interest to 
his writings. It was indeed worthy of a true poet 
that, enamored of nature and delighting in the ob- 
servation of his species, he should thus manfully 
go forth, with no companion but his flute, and wan- 
der over these fair lands hallowed by past associa- 





tions and existent beauty. A rich and happy era 
despite its moments of discomfort, to such a spirit, 
was that year of solitary pilgrimage. Happy and 
proud must have been the imaginative pedestrian, 
as he reposed his weary frame in the peasant’s cot- 
tage “beside the murmuring Loire ;” and happier 
still when he stood amid the green valleys of 
Switzerland, and looked around upon her snow- 
capt hills, hailed the old towers of Verona, or en- 
tered the gate of Florence—the long-anticipated 
goals to which his weary footsteps had so patiently 
tended. If any thing could enhance the pleasure 
of musing amid these scenes of poetic interest, it 
must have been the consciousness of having reached 
them by so gradual and self-denying a progress. 
There is, in truth, no more characteristic portion of 
Goldsmith’s biography, than that which records 
this remarkable tour; and there are few more stri- 
king instances of the available worth of talent. 
Unlike the bards of old, he won not his way to 
shelter and hospitality by appealing to national 
feeling ; for the lands through which he roamed 
were not his own, and the lay of the last Minstrel 
had long since died away in oblivion. But he 
gained the ready kindness of the peasantry by 
playing the flute, as they danced in the intervals of 
toil; and won the favor of the learned by success- 
ful disputation at the convents and universities—a 
method of rewarding talent which was extensively 
practiced in Europe at that period. Thus, solely 
befriended by his wits, the roving poet rambled 
over the continent, and, notwithstanding the vi- 
cissitudes incident to so precarious a mode of see- 
ing the world, to a mind like his, there was ample 
compensation in the superior opportunities for ob- 
servation thus afforded. He mingled frankly with 
the people, and saw things as they were. The 
scenery which énvironed him flitted not before his 
senses, like the shifting scenes of a panorama, but 
became familiar to his eye under the changing as- 
pects of time and season. Manners and customs 
he quietly studied, with the advantage of sufficient 
opportunity to institute just comparisons and draw 
fair inferences. In short, Goldsmith was no tyro 
in the philosophy of travel ; and, although the course 
he pursued was dictated by necessity, its superior 
results are abundantly evidenced throughout his 
works. We have, indeed, no formal narrative of 
his journeyings ; but what is better, there is scarcely 
a page thrown off, to supply the pressing wants of 
the moment, which is not enriched by some plea- 
sing reminiscence or sensible thought, garnered 
from the recollections and scenes of that long pil- 
grimage. Nor did he fail to embody the promi- 
nent impressions of so interesting an epoch of his 
chequered life, in a more enduring and beautiful 
form. The poem of “ The Traveller,” originally 
sketched in Switzerland, was subsequently revised 
and extended. It was the foundation of Gold- 
smith’s poetical fame. The subject evinces the 
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taste of the author. The unpretending vein of 
enthusiasm which runs through it, is only equalled 
by the force and simplicity of the style. ‘The ra- 
pid sketches of the several countries it presents, 
are vigorous and pleasing; and tle reflections in- 
terspersed, abound with that truly humane spirit, 
and that deep sympathy with the good, the beau- 
tiful, and the true, which distinguishes the poet. 
This production may be regarded as the author’s 
first deliberate attempt in the career of genius. It 
went through nine editions during his life, and its 
success contributed, in a great measure, to encou- 
rage and sustain him in future and less genial 
efforts. 

The faults which are said to have deformed the 
character of Goldsmith, belong essentially to the 
class of foibles rather than absolute and positive 
errors. Recent biographers agree in the opinion, 
that his alleged devotion to play has either been 
grossly exaggerated, or was but a temporary ma- 
nia; and we should infer from his own allusions to 
the subject, that the had, with the flexibility of dis- 
position that belonged to him, yielded only so far to 
its seductions as to learn from experience the su- 
preme folly of the practice. It is at all events 
certain, that his means were too restricted, and his 
time, while in London, too much occupied, to allow 
of his enacting the part of a regular and professed 
gamester; and, during the latter and most busy 
years of his life, we have the testimony of the 
members of the celebrated club to which he was 
attached, to the temperance and industry of his 
habits. Another, and in the eyes of the world, 
perhaps, greater weakness recorded of him, was a 
mawkish vanity, sometimes accompanied by jea- 
lousy of more successful competitors for the honors 
of literature. Some anecdotes, illustrative of this 
unamiable trait, are preserved, which would amuse 
us, were they associated with less noble endow- 
ments or a more uninteresting character. As it 
is, however, not a few of them challenge credulity, 
from their utter want of harmony with certain dis- 


row, felt precisely in proportion to the suscepti- 
bility of the individual, and expressed according as 
he is ingenuous and frank. In the case of Gold- 
smith, his long and solitary struggle with poverty— 
his years of obscure toil—his ill-success in every 
scheme for support, coupled as they were with an 
intuitive and deep consciousness of mental power 
and poetic gifts, were calculated to render him 
painfully alive to the superior consideration be- 
stowed upon less deserving but more presumptuous 
men, and the unmerited and unjust disregard to his 
own claims. Weak it undoubtedly was, for him to 
give vent so childishly to such feelings, but this 
sprung from the spontaneous honesty of his nature. 
He felt as thousands have felt under similar cir- 
cumstances, but, unlike the mass of men, “he knew 
not the art of concealment.” Indeed, this free- 
spoken and candid disposition was inimical to his 
success in more than one respect. He was ever 
a careless talker, unable to play the great man, 
and instinctively preferring the spontaneous to the 
formal, and “thinking aloud” to studied and cir- 
cumspect speech. The “ exquisite sensibility to 
contempt,” too, which he confesses belonged to 
him, frequently induced an appearance of conceit, 
when no undue share existed. The truth is, the 
legitimate pride of talent, for want of free and 
natural scope, often exhibited itself in Goldsmith 
greatly to his disadvantage. The fault was rather 
in his destiny than himself. He ran away from 
college with the design of embarking for America, 
because he was reproved by an unfeeling tutor be- 
fore a convivial party of his friends; and descended 
to a personal rencontre with a printer, who impu- 
dently delivered Dodsley’s refusal that he should 
undertake an improved edition of Pope. He con- 
cealed his name when necessity obliged him to ap- 
ply for the office of usher ; and received visits and 
letters at a fashionable coffee-house, rather than 
expose the poorness of his lodgings. He joined 
the crowd to hear his own ballads sung when a stu- 
dent; and openly expressed his wonder at the stu- 


positions which he is universally allowed to have | pidity of people, in preferring the tricks of a moun- 
possessed. But it is one of the greatest and most |tebank to the society of a man like himself. While 
common errors in judging of character, to take an| we smile at, we cannot wholly deride such foibles, 
isolated and partial, instead of a broad and compre-| and are constrained to say of Goldsmith as he said 
hensive view of the various qualities which go to| of the Village Pastor— 


form the man, and the peculiar circumstances that 
have influenced their development. Upon a candid 
retrospect of Goldsmith’s life, it appears to us that 


“And e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side.” 


It is not easy to say, whether the improvidence 


the displays of vanity, which in the view of many | of our poet arose more from that recklessness of 
are so demeaning, may be easily and satisfactorily | the future, characteristic of the Irish temperament, 
explained. Few men possess talent of any kind|or the singular confidence in destiny which is so 
unconsciously. It seem designed by the Creator,|common a trait in men of ideal tendencies. It 
that the very sense of capacity should urge genius} would naturally be supposed, that the stern lesson 
to fulfil its mission, and support its early and lonely | of severe experience would have eventually cor- 
efforts by the earnest conviction of ultimate suc-|rected this want of foresight. It was but the 
cess. ‘To beings thus endowed, the neglect and |thoughtlessness of youth which lured him to forget 
contumely of the world—the want of sympathy—| amid the convivialities of a party, the vessel on 





the feeling of misappreciation, is often a keen sor-' board which hé had taken passage and embarked 
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his effects, on his first experiment in travelling ; 
but later in life, we find him wandering out on the 
first evening of his arrival in Edinburgh, without 
noting the street or number of his lodgings ; inviting 
a party of strangers in a public garden, to take tea 
with him, without a sixpence in his pocket, and ob- 
stinately persisting, during his last illness, in taking 
a favorite medicine, notwithstanding it aggravated 
his disease. A life of greater vicissitude it would 
be difficult to find in the annals of literature. But- 
ler and Otway were, indeed, victims of indigence, 
and often, perhaps, found themselves, like our bard, 
“in a garret writing for bread, and expecting every 
moment to be dunned for a milk-score,” but the bi- 
ography of Goldsmith displays a greater variety of 
shifts resorted to for subsistence. He was succes- 
sively an itinerant musician, a half-starved usher, 
a chemist’s apprentice, private tutor, law-student, 
practising physician, eager disputant, hack-writer, 
and even, for a week or two, one of a company of 
strolling players. In the history of George Prim- 
rose, he is supposed to have described much of his 
personal experience prior to the period when he be- 
came a professed li/terateur. We cannot but ad- 
mire the independent spirit he maintained through 
all these struggles with adverse fortune. Notwith- 
standing his poverty, the attempt to chain his talents 
to the service of a political faction by mercenary 
motives was indignantly spurned, and when his 
good genius proved triumphant, he preferred to in- 
scribe its first acknowledged offspring to his brother, 
than, according to the servile habits of the day, dedi- 
cate it to any aristocratic patron, “that thrift might 
follow fawning.” With all his incapacity for as- 
suming dignity, Goldsmith never seems to have for- 
gotten the self-respect becoming one of nature’s 
nobility. 

The high degree of excellence attained by Gold- 
smith in such various and distinct species of lite- 
rary effort, is worthy of remark. As an essayist, 
he has contributed some of the most pure and 
graceful specimens of English prose discoverable 
in the whole range of literature. His best comedy 
continues to maintain much of its original popu- 
larity, notwithstanding the revolutions which pub- 
lic taste has undergone since it was first produced ; 
and “ The Hermit” is still an acknowledged model in 
ballad-writing. If from his more finished works, 
we turn to those which were thrown off under the 
pressing exigences of his life, it is astonishing 
what a contrast of subjects employed his pen. Du- 
ring his college days, he was constantly writing 
ballads on popular events, which he disposed of at 
five shillings each, and subsequently, after his lite- 
rary career had fairly commenced, we find him 
sedulously occupied in preparing prefaces, histori- 
cal compilations, translations, and reviews for the 
booksellers ; one day throwing off a pamphlet on the 
Cock-Lane ghost, and the next inditing Biographi- 
cal Sketches of Beau Nash; at one moment, busy 





upon a festive song, and at another deep in com- 
posing the words for an Oratorio. It is curious, with 
the intense sentiment and finished pictures of fash- 
ionable life with which the fictions of our day 
abound, fresh in the memory, to open the Vicar of 
Wakefield. We seem to be reading the memoirs 
of an earlier era, instead of a different sphere of 
life. ‘There are no wild and improbable incidents, 
no startling views, and withthe exception of Burch- 
ell’s incognito, no attempt to excite interest through 
the attraction of mystery. And yet, few novels have 
enjoyed such extensive and permanent favor. It is 
yet the standard work for introducing students on 
the continent to a knowledge of our language, and 
although popular taste at present demands quite a 
different style of entertainment, yet Goldsmith’s 
novel is often reverted to with delight, from the vi- 
vid contrast it presents to the reigning school ; 
while the attractive picture it affords of rural life 
and humble virtue, will ever render it intrinsically 
dear and valuable. 

But the “ Deserted Village” is, of all Goldsmith’s 
productions, unquestionably the favorite. It car- 
ries back the mind to the early season of life, and 
re-asserts the power of unsophisticated tastes. 
Hence, while other poems grow stale, this preserves 
its charm. Dear to the heart and sacred to the 
imagination, are those sweet delineations of unper- 
verted existence. There is true pathos in that ten- 
der lament over the superseded sports and ruined 
haunts of rustic enjoyment, which never fails to 
find a response in every feeling breast. It is an 
elaborate and touching epitaph, written in the ceme- 
try of the world over what is dear to all humanity. 
There is a truth in the eloquent defence of agricul- 
tural pursuits and natural pastimes, that steals like 
a well-remembered strain over the heart immersed 
in the toil and ‘crowds of cities. There is an un- 
worn beauty in the similes of the bird and her 
“ unfledged offspring,” the hare that “ pants to the 
place from whence at first he flew,” and the “tall 
cliff that lifts its awful form,” which, despite their 
familiarity, retain their power to delight. And no 
clear and susceptible mind can ever lose its inte- 
rest in the unforced, unexaggerated and heart-stir- 
ring numbers, which animate with pleasure the 
pulses of youth, gratify the mature taste of man- 
hood and fall with a soothing sweetness upon the 
earof age. We are not surprised at the exclama- 
tion of a young lady who had been accustomed to 
say, that our poet was the homeliest of men, after 
reading the “ Deserted Village’—*I shall never 
more think Dr. Goldsmith ugly !” This poem pass- 
ed through five editions in as many months, and 
from its domestic character became immediately 
popular throughout England. Its melodious ver- 
sification is doubtless, in a measure, to be ascribed 
to its author’s musical taste, and the fascinating ease 
of its flow is the result of long study and careful 
revision. Nothing is more deceitful than the ap- 
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parent facility observable in poetry. No poet 
exhibits more of this characteristic than Ariosto, 
and yet his manuscripts are filled with erasures and 
repetitions. Few things appear more negligently 
graceful than the well-arranged drapery of a statue, 
yet how many experiments must the artist try be- 
fore the desired effect is produced. So thoroughly 
did the author revise the “ Deserted Village,” that 
not a single original line remained. The clear- 
ness and warmth of his style is, in my mind, as in- 
dicative of Goldsmith’s truth, as the candor of his 
character or the sincerity of his sentiments. It 
has been said of Pitt’s elocution, that it had the 
effect of impressing one with the idea that the man 
was greater than the orator. A similar influence 
it seems to me is produced by the harmonious ver- 
sification and elegant diction of Goldsmith. 

It is not, indeed, by an analysis, however critical, 
of the intellectual distinctions of any author, that 
we Can arrive at a complete view of his genius. It 
is to the feelings that we must look for that ear- 
nestness which gives vigor to mental efforts, and 
imparts to them their peculiar tone and coloring. 
And it will generally be found that what is really 
and permanently attractive in the works of genius, 
independent of mere diction, is to be traced rather 
to the heart than the head. We may admire the 
original conception, the lofty imagery or winning 
style of a popular author, but what touches us most 
deeply is the sentiment of which these are the ve- 
hicles. The fertile invention of Petrarch, in dis- 
playing under such a variety of disguises the same 
favorite subject, is not so moving as the unalterable 
devotion which inspires his fancy and quickens his 
muse. The popularity of Mrs. Hemans is more 
owing to the delicate and deep enthusiasm than to 
the elegance of her poetry, and Charles Lamb is 
not less attractive for his kindly affections than for 
his quaint humor. Not a little of the peculiar 
charm of Goldsmith, is attributable to the excel- 
lence of his heart. Mere talent would scarcely 
have sufficed to interpret and display so enchant- 
ingly the humble characters and scenes to which 
his most brilliant efforts were devoted. It was 
his sincere and ready sympathy with man, his sen- 
sibility to suffering in every form, his strong social 
sentiment and his amiable interest in all around, 
which brightened to his mind’s eye, what to the 
less susceptible is unheeded and obscure. Natu- 
rally endowed with free and keen sensibilities, his 
own experience of privation prevented them from 
indurating through age or prosperity. He cher- 
ished throughout his life an earnest faith in the bet- 
ter feelings of our nature. He realized the uni- 
versal beauty and power of Love ; and neither the 
solitary pursuits of literature, the elation of suc- 
cess, nor the blandishments of pleasure or society, 
ever banished from his bosom the generous and 
kindly sentiments which adorned his character. 
He was not the mere creature of attainment, the 
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reserved scholar or abstracted dreamer. Pride of 
intellect usurped not his heart. Pedantry con- 
gealed not the fountains of feeling. He rejoiced 
in the exercise of all those tender and noble sen- 
timents which are so much more honorable to man 
than the highest triumphs of mind. And it is these 
which make us love the man not less than admire 
the author. Goldsmith’s early sympathy with the 
sufferings of the peasantry, is eloquently expressed 
in both his poems and frequently in his prose wri- 
tings. How expressive that lament for the de- 
struction of the “Ale-House”—that it would 
“No more impart 
An hour’s importance to the poor man's heart.” 

There is more true benevolence in the feeling 
which prompted such a thought, than in all the 
cold and calculating philosophy with which so ma- 
ny expect to elevate the lower classes in these 
days of ultra-reform. When shall we learn that we 
must sympathize with those we would improve? 
At college, we are told, one bitter night Goldsmith 
encountered a poor woman and her infants shiver- 
ing at the gate, and having no money to give them, 
bringing out all his bed clothes to keep himself 
from freezing, cut open his bed and slept within it. 
When hard at work earning a scanty pittance in 
his garret, he spent every spare penny in cakes for 
the children of his poorer neighbors, and when he 
could do nothing else, taught them dancing, by way 
of cheering their poverty. Notwithstanding his 
avowed antipathy to Baretti, he visited and relieved 
him in prison, and when returning home with the 
£100 received from his book-seller for the “* De- 
serted Village,” upon*being told by an acquaintance 
he fell in with, that it was a great price for so little 
a thing, replied, “ perhaps it is more than he can 
afford,” and returning, offered to refund a part. To 
his poor countrymen he was a consiant benefactor, 
and while he had a shilling was ready to share it 
with them, so that they familiarly styled him “ our 
doctor.” In Leyden, when on the point of com- 
mencing his tour, he stripped himself of all his 
funds to send a collection of flower-roots to an un- 
cle who was devoted to botany, and on the first 
occasion that patronage was offered him, declined 
aid for himself, to bespeak a vacant living for his 
brother. In truth, his life abounds in anecdotes of 
alike nature. We read one day of his pawning 
his watch for Pilkington, another of his bringing 
home a poor foreigner from Tempe gardens to be 
his amanuensis, and again of his leaving the card 
table to relieve a poor woman, whose tones as she 
chanted some ditty in passing, came to him above 
the hum of gaiety and indicated to his ear distress. 
Though the frequent and undeserved subject of lite- 
rary abuse, he was never known to write severely 
against any one. His talents were sacredly devo- 
ted to the cause of virtue and humanity. No ma- 





lignant satire ever came from his pen. He loved 
to dwell upon the beautiful vindications in nature 
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of the paternity of God, and expatiate upon the 


noblest and most universal attributes of man. “ If 
I were to love you by rule,” he writes to his brother, 
“*] dare say I never could do it sincerely.” There 
was, in his nature, an instinctive aversion to the 
frigid, ceremonial and meaningless professions 
which so coldly imitate the language of feeling. 
Goldsmith saw enough of the world, to disrobe his 
mind of that scepticism born of custom which 
“makes dotards of us all.” He did not wander 
among foreign nations, sit at the cottage fire-side, 
nor mix in the crowded thoroughfare and gay sa- 
loon, in vain. Travel liberalized his views and 
demolished the barriers of local prejudice. He 
looked around upon his kind with the charitable 
judgment and intelligent interest born of am ob- 
serving mind and a kindly heart—* with an infinite 
love, an infinite pity.” He delighted in the delinea- 
tion of humble life, because he knew it to be the 
most unperverted. Simple pleasures warmed his 
fancy because he had learned their preéminent truth. 
Childhood with its innocent playfulness, intellectual 
character with its tutored wisdom, and the unculti- 
vated but “ bold peasantry,” interested him alike. 
He could enjoy an hour’s friendly chat with his 
fellow-lodger—the watchmaker in Green-Arbor 
court—not less than aliterary discussion with Dr. 
Johnson. “I must own,” he writes, “ I should pre- 
fer the title of the ancient philosopher, viz: a Citizen 
of the World—to that of an Englishman, a French- 
man, an European, or that of any appellation what- 
ever.” And this title he has nobly earned, by the 
wide scope of his sympathies and the beautiful pic- 
tures of life and nature universally recognized and 
universally loved, which have spread his name over 
the world. Pilgrims to the supposed scene of the 
Deserted Village have long since carried away 
every vestige of the haw-thorn at Lissoy, but the 
laurels of Goldsmith will never be garnered by the 
hand of time, or blighted by the frost of neglect, 
as long as there are minds to appreciate, or hearts to 
reverence the household lore of English literature. 





A SUNSET-STORM IN SUMMER. 


BY RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 


I. 
The summer sun has sunk to rest 
Below the green-clad hills, 
And through the skies, careering fast,. 
The storm-cloud rides upon the blast,. 
And now, the rain distils. 
The flash we see, the peal we hear 
With winds blent in their wild career, 
Till pains the ear. 
It is the voice of the Storm-King, 
Riding upon the lightning’s wing, 
Leading his bannered hosts across the darkened sky, 
And drenching with his floods the sterile lands and dry. 








ll. 
The wild beasts to their caverns fly, 
The night-birds flee from heaven ; 
The dense, black clouds that veil the sky, 
Darkening the vast expanse on high, 
By streaming fires are riven. 
Again the tempest’s thunder-tone, 
The sounds from forests overthrown, 
Like trumpet blown 
Deep in the bosom of the storm, 
Proclaim His presence, in its form, 
Who doth the sceptre of the concave hold, 
Who freed the winds, and the vast cloud unrolled. 


lil. 
The storms no more the skies invest, 
The winds are heard no more ; 
Low in the chambers of the west, 
From whence they rose, they’ve sunk to rest— 
The sunset storm is o’er. 
The clouds that were so wildly driven 
Across the darkened brow of heaven, 
Are gone, and Even 
Comes in her mild and sober guise, 
Her perfumed air and trembling skies, 
And Luna, with her star-gemmed, glorious crown, 
From her high throne in heaven, upon the world looks down. 
New York, 1840. 





MY UNCLE’S UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS. 
NO. II. 


My Dear Nephew :—Manuscript No. 3, which I send you 
with this letter, is a tale which J wrote about ten years 
since, and is founded on fact. The original of Helen 
Tourney was poor Mrs. B., who, when you were a child, 
lived at what was called the “ White Cottage,” about half 
a mile from your father’s. Her death occurred during my 
absence on a trip to the south-west. When on my return 
I heard the circumstances of it, and recalled to mind her 
appearance in her better days, the contrast between the 
commencement and the termination of her brief career 
made an impression upon my mind which can never be ef- 
faced. This talé was written shortly after her death, but 
not published at the time, lest it might wound the feelings 
of her brother who was then in this country. Since his re- 
turn to England, I have several times been on the point of 
sending it to the press, but somehow or another, | never 
have been able fully to gain my consent to publish to the 
world the private sorrows and sufferings of one I esteemed 
so highly. The only liberty I have taken with her story, 
has been to lay the scene in a different part of the country 
from that in which it really occurred, and to add one or two 
unimportant particulars. 





MANUSCRIPT III. 
THE INTEMPERATE. 


It was during the autumn of 1824, that after an absence 
of twelve years, I re-visited my native place, Whilst I had 
been far away, an entire change had been wrought in its 
character. I left it a quiet country village. I found it a 
busy manufacturing town. Soon after my departure, a 
company of manufacturers from the neighboring city of New 
York, had discovered the “ great water privileges” afforded 
by a branch of the Passaic, which wound along through the 
narrow valley in which the village was situated, and had 
eagerly availed themselves of the advantages which it of- 
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fered. The once quiet banks of this stream, where I had 
spent many of the happy hours of my childhood, in gather- 
ing the wild-flowers which grew in luxuriant beauty among 
the long grass, or in angling for the trout which sported in 
its chrystal waters, were now covered with manufactories. 
Its waters which had once been suffered to wend their 
way undisturbed, save by the rocky barriers which the hand 
of nature had here and there thrown across their channel, 
and o’er which they dashed in mimic cataracts, were now 
pent in on every hand and collected into a number of great 
stagnant ponds connected with those manufactories. It 
seemed as if nature herself had been forced to put off her 
holyday dress, and put on one which would better accord 
with the general appearance of this “ working-day world of 
ours.” 

The quiet beauty of the place was entirely destroyed ; 
and most of its old inhabitants, too, I found on inquiry, had 
departed—some to a better, brighter world ; others had gone 
to seek their fortunes in the “ far-west.” A feeling of lone- 
liness came over me as I wandered unnoticed and un- 
known along the busy streets. 1 felt myself a stranger in 
my own native place, “ within sight of the very cot where I 
was born.” I turned my steps toward the old grave-yard. 
Here, thought I, I shall find at least some remembrances of 
the past. When I entered the gate which opened to this 
“city of the dead,” the first object that caught my eye 
was a neat marble slab, with the name of Helen B. in- 
scribed upon it. And is she dead !—the light-hearted—the 
lovely Mrs. B. Surely death might have spared her to the 
world ; but thus it is, “the fairest flowers fade the soonest.” 

As I stood at her grave, the recollections of the past 
crowded thick upon me. Mrs. B. was one whom I had al- 
ways looked upon as a bright exemplar of all that was 
lovely in female character. Whilst residing in the village, 
I had been in the habit of spending many of my evenings at 
her house. There was an intelligence and a cheerful good 
humor about her which made her the delight of our little 
village circle. Well do I recollect her appearance the last 
evening I ever spent at her house. When I spoke of leav- 
ing the village to mingle with the world, and the changes 
which would in all probability occur before my eyes should 
again be blessed with a sight of the blue hills which girt it 
round, she seemed to enter into my feelings ; and, with all 
a sister’s tenderness, strove to dispel the sadness which 
was gathering over my spirit. Early in life I had been left 
an orphan, and, being naturally of a retiring disposition, had 
seldom spoken with freedom of my feelings to others; 
consequently, had seldom shared their sympathy. If ever! 
was melancholy, (and who, in my situation, would not be 
so occasionally’) I was either laughed at or pitied—both 
equally grating to my proud spirit—and this may be one 
reason why the sympathy which Mrs. B. manifested in my 
situation, made the deeper impression upon me. Little did 
either of us think, that on my return, the only memorial 
which [ should find of her, would be the marble slab which 
marked the place where her ashes had been laid. Here 
does she sleep the “ sleep of death.” 


“The storm that wrecks the winter sky 
No more disturbs her deep repose, 

Than summer evening’s latest sigh, 
That shuts the rose.” 


Whilst I stood at her grave, lost in the recollections of 
the past, I was aroused from my reverie by the weight of a 
hand laid upon my shoulder. On turning around, I at once 
recognized the old pastor of the village church; his body 
now stooping under the weight of threescore years and ten. 
After a cordial recognition of me, and a few inquiries re- 
specting my fortunes in the world, remarking the tear which 
had started unbidden into my eye, he said—You find our 





place very much changed since you left it; but few of its 
old inhabitants are now remaining—some our Heavenly 
Father has removed to another world; others are scattered 
hither and thither throughout the land. 

Mrs. B., I remarked, is, | see, no longer among the living. 
What was the cause of her death ? 

Her’s is a mournful story, was his reply ; but if you will 
return with me to the parsonage, I will tell you all | can re- 
specting her. 

This offer | gladly accepted. I found that on leaving 
this country, Mr. B. had left all his papers in the hands of 
the venerable pastor of our village ; and that among these 
were many which throw light upon the early history of Mrs. 
B. From these, and from what I learned in the course of 
that evening’s conversation, combined with my own recol- 
lections of Mrs. B., I have gathered the materials of the 
following tale. 

Helen Tourney spent the early part of her life in Wor- 
cestershire—one of the western shires of England. At the 
distance of a few miles from the town of Worcester, on the 
road to Stratford-on-Avon, the traveller crosses a neat stone 
bridge thrown over a small stream, which rises among the 
Welch hills, and empties its waters into the river Severn. 
On the slope of a hill, which appears a little up the stream, 
there still stands one of those old family mansions which 
are so common in some parts of England. This house, to- 
gether with the adjoining fields, has been in the possession 
of the Tourney family for many generations. Here it was 
that Helen spent the first fourteen years of her life. As 
she early manifested the possession of a mind of no ordi- 
nary character, her fond parents determined that no expense 
should be spared, which might be necessary, to give her the 
advantages of a finished education. In order that she might 
be placed under the tuition of better instructors than could 
be obtained at a retired country seat, at the age of fourteen 
she was sent to reside with an aunt of her’s in the neighbor- 
ing town of Worcester. 

It was here that she first met with Eugene B., her future 
husband ; and it was during her stay with her aunt that he 
won her affections, and gained her consent to become his 
bride. That she should have become attached to Eugene 
B., no one acquainted with him in his better days will be 
surprised at. There was something so manly in his appear- 
ance—something so gentle and yet so determined in his 
disposition ; his mind was of so high an order, and so richly 
stored with the learning of both ancient and modern days; 
his conversation was so sprightly, and at the same time so 
sensible ; his manners were so easy, so frank, so polished— 
that it was impossible for one of Helen’s temperament to 
know him intimately, and not to love him “ with the whole 
heart’s devotion.” 

When, on her final return from school, their engagement 
became known to Helen’s parents, they opposed the match: 
not that they had any thing to object to in the character of 
Eugene B.; for that, as they themselves confessed, was all 
they could desire in a son-in-law and the husband of their 
darling child; but simply on account of a determination 
which he had formed, and which he was unwilling to give 
up, of leaving his native land, and seeking to better his for- 
tunes in the new world. Such was the situation of things 
when a letter, which I found among the papers put into my 
hands, and from which the following extract is taken, ap- 
pears to have been written: 

“ Did 1 know of any honorable way in which my fortunes 
might be mended in this country, I should never think of 
leaving it. That attachment to our father-land, with the 
want of which your parents reproach me, burns as brightly 
in my bosom as it does in theirs, and, had fortune favored 
me, nothing would have been more pleasant to me than to 
have lived where my fathers have lived before me, and 
when my days’ on earth were numbered, to have laid my 
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bones beside the old ivy-covered church in whose shade 
my fathers sleep. But stern necessity compels me to the 
step which [ am about to take. I am poor, and I have 
never concealed my poverty from you. Should we marry 
and remain in this country, I know that your father would 
do what-he could for me; but that conld not be much. His 
whole estate is entailed upon your brother. So that the in- 
evitable consequences of such a step would be, that I must 
take you to a home of poverty, and see you day after day 
vexed with sordid cares, until the bloom should fade from 
your cheek, and the lustre depart from your eye, and you 
sink down into premature old age, if not into an early 
grave. I do not doubt, that, as you say, you would be willing 
to bear the privations of poverty, and would rejoice to share 
with me the ills of life which Providence may send ; but I 
should always despise myself if I could consent to such a 
step. No, Helen, 1 love you too dearly ever to make you 
a partner with me in hopeless poverty. You were formed 
to shine in the higher walks of life, and if you confide your 
happiness to me, it must be with the understanding that I 
will place you there, or perish in the attempt. I have 
thought much about this matter. I know the trial which it 
will be to you to be parted from your doating parents. I 
can sympathize with you in all your feelings on the subject, 
and it has not been without many a struggle that my deter- 
mination has been formed. But it is now formed, and you 
know me too well to suppose that any thing can ever change 
it. I must leave this country, and dearly as I love you, 
though my heart-strings break in the parting, if you will not 
go with me I will go alone, Do not infer from this that my 
affection for you has changed; it is because it has not 
changed that I have come to this determination. My Crea- 
tor has given me talents, and those talents have been im- 
proved by education in such a way, that in another land I 
may take my place in the foremost ranks of society. I 
would not speak of myself in this way to another, but to 
you I may speak without reserve, If I take you to Ame- 
rica, I can place you in that society which nature and your 
education have fitted you to adorn ; and this I never can do 
if I stay in England. Why then should I hesitate? You 
have told me that you love me, and I will not insult you by 
supposing for a moment that you have told me an untruth. 
I must now put that love to a severe trial. You know my 
determination, Will you go with me? If you confide your 
happiness to my keeping, and I make it not my chiefest 
care, may that God who holds in his hands the destinies of 
us all, visit upon me that punishment which I shall so richly 
deserve.” 

This letter appears to have brought matters to a crisis. 
Helen determined to accompany him to this country, though 
her father opposed the step to the last. That she should 
have acted as she did, can cause no surprise to those ac- 
quainted with her. Her love for Eugene was of that ab- 
sorbing kind, which made it the controlling principle in all 
her actions. 

It was in the spring of 1805, that they bid farewell to old 
England, and in the early part of the autumn of the same 
year, that they first fixed their abode in our village. Among 
the papers already referred to, I found an unbroken series 
of letters addressed to her mother until the end of 1811], 
when her mother died. These letters appear to have been 
returned to her, with some books and other things, which 
her mother bequeathed to her at her death. From one of 
these, the first one written after her arrival in this country, 
I will make a short extract, simply that I may do justice to 
the memory of the writer. It is dated New York, July 
2nd, 1805. 

“I cannot describe to you my feelings, when I saw the 
blue hills of my native land fading away in the far distance. 
The thought that I was leaving my kind parents—the home 
of my childhood—all that I had loved in days now passed 





forever, perhaps never again to see them, would have 
caused me sorrow in any circumstances; but when I was 
compelled to add to this the reflection, that I was acting in 
opposition to the will of my dear father, and that he looked 
upon this step of mine as evidence that [ was wanting in 
affection for him, [ knew not how to bear it. Could he see 
my heart—could he know the feelings of his child—he would 
know, that next to my husband, my parents are the objects 
dearest to me on earth. And, mother, is it not right that it 
should be so? If I have left you, and crossed the waters 
with Eugene, it is not that I love you less than formerly. 
Had there been any alternative for me but either to leave 
you for a time, (for I cannot but hope that our Heavenly 
Father will keep us all in safety, and, in due season, re- 
store us to each other’s arms,) or to give up the one dearest 
to me, and in all probability to break his heart, oh, how 
gladly would [ have chosen it! When Eugene told me his 
determination, and also without reserve his reasons for it, 
I knew him too well to suppose that any thing could ever 
change it. And, mother, indeed I love him the better for 
it. Not that I care myself about the ills of poverty, or that 
I would not gladly have horne them all that I might be near 
to you, but I well knew that with his proud spirit and no- 
ble feelings, he never could have been happy in England. 
1 do believe, and I may express my belief to you without 
reserve, that his love for me was his principal motive for 
coming to this country—and ought I not to love him in re- 
turn? Do intercede with my father, for I never shall be 
happy unless I receive his forgiveness and his blessing. 
Since I left you, Eugene has become daily more and more 
dear tome. I have wanted for nothing which it was in his 
power to provide; and it seems to be his greatest pleasure 
to provide for my happiness. Could I know that my father 
had forgiven me, and that night and morning I was remem- 
bered by my dear parents when they knelt before the Fa- 
ther of Mercies, I should again be happy though in a foreign 
land.” 

From this extract, the reader will be able to learn the 
motives of Mrs. B. in leaving her parents and coming with 
her husband to settle in America. Soon after they had 
fixed themselves in our village, Mr. B. was appointed one 
of the State Surveyors. His rare acquirements and inde- 
fatigable industry, gained him the respect of the commu- 
nity ; and his stern integrity, manifested in several instan- 
ces, in which the mistakes of others might have been turned 
to his personal advantage, but which he scorned to benefit 
by, gained him their confidence. By close application to 
his business, and the judicious purchase of lands with the 
money which he received over and above that which was 
necessary for the comfortable support of his family, he was 
enabled to amass a small fortune. At the time at which I 
left the village, he was not, it is true, one of the wealthiest 
men in that part of the country, but he was what is called 
one of the most thriving ones, and at the same time univer- 
sally respected and beloved. 

I have already remarked, that on the last evening which 
I spent at the cottage, Mrs, B. seemed to sympathize with 
me in my feelings at quitting my native village to mingle 
with the world. It was on that occasion, that she men- 
tioned to me some of the particulars in her history, to which 
I have adverted. She mentioned, too, that since her mo- 
ther’s death, her father had been thinking of quitting Eng- 
land and voming to end his days with her; and that in his 
last letter, he had told her that she might expect him in the 
course of the year, if nothing unforeseen should occur to 
prevent. It will be difficult, I know, said she, for him to 
tear himself away from the old homestead, but then there 
are so many recollections of “ joys that are past,” associated 
with every thing around him, that | think he would be hap- 
pier with me than he can ever be in England. Were he 
but once here, I should enjoy as much happiness as often 
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falls to our lot in this world. I never knew how much I 
loved him until we were separated. I know that he can- 
not live many years, but let his days be many or few, I 
could make them pass more happily here than they can 
elsewhere; and if there is one thing which I desire above 
all others, it is to make his old age happy, and thus to re- 
turn, in some small measure, his watchful kindness to me 
in my early years. 

Such was the situation of affairs when I had last seen 
her. The remainder of her story I shall relate, as nearly as 
I am able, in the very words of the good old pastor. 

Soon after you left us, a change came over Mr. B. A 
fortunate, or rather, as it proved in the end, a most unfortu- 
nate sale of some of the land, which he had purchased for a 
sum far exceeding his highest expectations, stirred up 
within him a spirit of adventure; and, at the same time, a 
practice which he had of indulging himself in the use of 
brandy, when out on his wearisome expeditions as a sur- 
veyor, gradually gained the power of a habit. Perhaps the 
excitement caused by his successful speculations, hastened 
this result. A part of his capital he invested in our manu- 
factories, which were commenced about that time ; and the 
first time he was ever known to be intoxicated, was after 
spending an evening at the village inn with some of his fel- 
low-stockholders. The next morning, when he was restored 
to himself again, and the consciousness that he had been 
put to bed helplessly intoxicated came upon him, it seemed 
to cut him to the quick, and it was some days before 
he could recover his usual flow of spirits. For several 
months he was not again seen under the influence of liquor. 
His wife had forgotten the occurrence, or if she remem- 
bered it at all, it was only as one of those false steps which 
even the best of us are liable sometimes to take. But this 
she must have noticed, that he was now oftener from home 
than formerly ; and this she must have known, that he still 
continued the daily use of brandy in moderate quantities. 

During the autumn of the same year in which the event 
that I have mentioned occurred, he was a second time 
brought home in the same helpless condition. From that 
time, his habits of intemperance increased rapidly upon him, 
until he became a confirmed drunkard. Often during the 
time did he appear for a season to have reformed, and no 
one could condemn his conduct more bitterly than he did 
during his intervals of soberness; but yet, driven on as if 
by some irresistible impulse, he would again return to the 
intoxicating bowl. His wife was of too gentle a disposi- 
tion ever to reproach him for his course, and too devotedly 
attached to him ever to despair of his reform, or even to 
mention his conduct to another; so that no one can tell the 
sufferings which she endured. Never, until a few weeks 
before her death, did she even hint to her brother, though she 
was in the habit of writing very frequently to him, that her 
husband had become a sot, or treated her unkindly. Fre- 
quently, during my visits to her, did I endeavor to lead her 
into conversation respecting her situation and peculiar 
trials, in order that I might counsel her, and pour into her 
wounded spirit the balm of consolation ; but even with me, 
though on all other subjects she treated me with the confi- 
dence with which a child treats a father, she preserved a 
uniform silence on the sabject of her husband’s conduct, and 
indeed seemed pained whenever I in any way adverted to it. 
Never did I hear her speak one unkind word respecting her 
husband, or utter one complaint at her hard lot, though it 
was evident to all acquainted with her, that sorrow was 
fast drinking up her spirits. To a person of her delicate 
feelings and refined sensibilities, I can conceive of no situ- 
ation more trying than that in which she was placed. Far 
separated from her friends, and all that childhood had en- 
deared to her—in a strange land, slowly wasting away, 
heart-broken, unkindly treated by the one who had promised 
to be her protector, and to whom she had fondly confided 








her happiness, and for whom she had forsaken all; and 
what seemed still more painful to her—for she still loved 
him—to see him become a vagabond, and the laughing stock 
of the village rabble ;—my heart bleeds for her at the bare 
recollection ! 

During the autumn of 1817, 1 was laid up for a season 
with a bilious fever; and, on my partial recovery, was ad- 
vised by my physician to travel for my health. This ad- 
vice I complied with, and spent six or eight weeks with my 
friends in Pennsylvania. In this way, I was prevented 
from seeing her for nearly four months. On my return in 
December, I learned that she was extremely ill, and not 
expected to live long. The same day on which I reached 
home, one of her neighbors, noticing that Mrs. B. had not 
appeared out of doors for several days, and that no smoke 
issued from her chimney, though the weather was then 
cold, had visited her, and found her confined to her bed, with 
her little boy, then about four years old, lying extremely ill 
by her side. She stated that her illness had increased upon 
her so gradually, that she was not conscious of the progress 
which it had made until that morning, when, on attempting 
to rise in order to procure something for her sick child, she 
found that her strength was gone, and, exhausted, had sunk 
back upon the bed. 

As soon as I heard of her situation, I immediately went 
over to the cottage to see if I could render her any assist- 
ance. On entering the door, I was struck with the deso- 
late and comfortless appearance of every thing around me. 
The neighbors, when they learned her situation, had pro- 
posed to remove her to some more comfortable place ; but 
this the physician had forbidden, under the impression that 
she had not strength enough left to bear up under the fa- 
tigues of aremoval. They had then brought her many com- 
forts, yet still the whole house, even her own room, had a 
desolate and deserted appearance. You may recollect how 
particular she once was in keeping every thing around her 
in the neatest order; and how much her husband, in his 
better days, seemed to delight in providing for her all the 
little comforts and elegances of life. These had all been 
removed one after another and exchanged for intoxicating 
drinks; and her husband had now been absent for more than 
a week on one of his drunken frolics. I was struck with 
one thing in particular. As I entered the door, I noticed 
that her geranium, which she had tended with so much care, 
and even during her sickness, whilst she was yet able to 
move about, had never failed to water, and each evening to 
remove it from the influence of the cold, had the last night 
been suffered to remain on the little shelf at the door, and was 
now killed by the frost. Its withered and blackened leaves 
were hanging down as if to foreshadow the fate of the one 
that had tended it. 

I reached her about half an hour before she breathed her 
last. When informed that I was present, she opened her 
eyes, and stretching out her shrunken hand to give me the 
accustomed welcome, she said—‘‘ You have come just in 
time to see me die. I have wished that I might live until 
my brother should arrive from England, in order to commit 
my child to his care ;—but, Father in heaven, ‘ Thy will be 
done! I commit my little boy to your charge.’ When my 
brother comes, if my husband shall not have reformed, my 
wish is that my son. should return with him to England; 
and may God grant that he may live to see happier days 
than his poor mother has of late!” Seeing the strong emo- 
tion depicted upon my countenance, and guessing my 
thoughts, she added—* Do not curse him. He is the hus- 
band of my youth, and I love him still. He never has been 
unkind to me when in his right mind; perhaps he may yet 
reform, and God in heaven is merciful and may forgive him. 
Oh! how often and how earnestly have I prayed that such 
might ve the case. And now that I am about to depart, speak 
kindly to him, and tell him, that with my last breath I for- 
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gave him all that I had to forgive ; and tell him too, from me, 
that God in heaven will forgive him, and that we yet may 
meet beyond the dark valley of the shadow of death, and be 
forever happy in that world where nought can enter that 
would mar our joy.” 

Speaking so much exhausted her, and turning her head 
to one side so that she could see the face of her child, she 
lay for some time with her eyes fixed upon him. For a few 
minutes her lips moved as if in prayer, and I saw an un- 
bidden tear stealing down her cheek. Taking up a Bible, 
which lay upon her pillow, I opened it and read aloud a 
passage in Jeremiah which I thought suited to her case— 
“ Leave thy fatherless children, I will preserve them alive, 
saith the Lord; and let thy widows trust in me.” As I 
finished reading, I heard a gentle sigh, and turning towards 
her she was dead. Her pure spirit had taken its flight up 
to the bosom of her Father and her God; with the tear of 
maternal pity yet glistening in her eye, and the prayer of a 
mother’s solicitude yet quivering on her lip. Her son did 
not linger long behind her. That same night he breathed 
his last; and now both lie buried in the same grave. 

Mr. B. did not return until after her funeral was over. 
As I was returning from the grave-yard, having performed 
the last sad offices for his sainted wife, met him. At first 
I felt disposed to rebuke him, but the dying request of his 
wife came into my mind—“ Speak kindly to him, and tell 
him, that with my parting breath I forgave him all I had to 
forgive;’—and I simply told him what had occurred. The 
news at once sobered him. He stood until I had finished— 
his countenance presenting the very picture of remorse and 
despair ; and then, notwithstanding my invitation to return 
with me to the parsonage, he turned away and walked to- 
wards his own deserted dwelling. The succeeding night 
was one of the coldest which we had that winter; and, in 
the morning, he was found on the side of the road near his 
house, his empty bottle lying beside him, stupified with 
liquor, and so badly frozen, that it was found necessary to 
amputate one of his legs at the knee. I suppose, that in 
order to escape from his remorseful feelings, and to hush 
the voice of conscience, he had recourse to his bottle ; and, 
whilst the excitement caused by the liquor lasted, had wan- 
dered out into the road, until, overcome with cold, he had 
sunk down insensible at the place where he was found 

He was immediately removed to the poor-house, (for his 
own property had all passed out of his hands, and his rapa- 
cious creditors waited only until his wife’s death before 
they seized upon it at all,) and carefully attended by the 
physician. Foratime he seemed hanging between life and 
death ; but at length he began to recover strength, and at the 
same time reason began to resume hersway. I visited him 
often during his convalescence, but although he seemed to 
suffer the keenest anguish of soul, he spoke but little. 
When he had recovered sufficiently to travel, at his own 
request a sum was raised to carry him back to England. 
He said that he yet had an uncle residing in Worcester- 
shire, and could he find a refuge in his house, he might re- 
form—here, he never could. 

On the evening before his departure I visited him; and 
then, for the first time, he spoke to me freely about the 
past. Knowing that I had been present at the death of his 
wife and child, he requested me to tell him minutely all the 
circumstances of the scene. Whilst I did so, with all pos- 
sible tenderness, and yet with all that faithfulness which 
became me as a minister of the God of truth, he listened 
with the most fixed attention. As I proceeded with the 
story, his frame seemed convulsed with agonizing emotion, 
but no tear started from his eye. When I came to repeat 
his wife’s dying message, “that God in heaven was mer- 
ciful and would forgive him,” he interrupted me—not ad- 
dressing himself to me, but speaking as if his thoughts were 
unconsciously finding utterance—“ No, there is no mercy, 





no forgiveness for me. I am the murderer of my wife. In 
the happy home of her childhood [ found her; I won her 
affections; she forsook her country and her father’s house, 
and, trusting her all to me, came with me to this land. 
When I was weary, how did her cheerful song enliven my 
spirits. When I was laid upon a bed of sickness, with what 
tender care did she watch over me, and seek to supply 
my every want. That voice is hushed forever now. I ne- 
glected her ; I cruelly deserted her. Yes, in a strange land 
and on a dying bed I deserted her, and now she is laid 
in the cold grave. I am her murderer. She may forgive 
me, but if there is a just God in heaven He never can.” 

I attempted to give him more correct views of God’s cha- 
racter, and the plan of Salvation revealed in the Bible ; but, 
so far as I could see, it was all in vain. The next morning 
he started for New York, and in a day or two embarked for 
England. 

And did you never hear any thing of him afterwards? [ 
asked. 

Yes, was the pastor’s reply, I met with the captain of the 
vessel in which Mr. B. sailed for England, some months 
afterward; and, on inquiring of him respecting the fate of 
his passenger, he told me that during the voyage his ship 
encountered a severe storm off the coast of Ireland, during 
which Mr. B. was washed overboard and drowned. 

Thus, reader, have I given you in brief, the story of poor 
Mrs. B. We have gone together to “the house of sorrow”— 
let “our hearts be made wiser” by that which we have seen. 


In my last letter, 1 made some remarks upon the subject 
of an author’s selecting such materials, and such only, as are 
suited to the character of the work he has in hand. As this 
is a subject to which you cannot pay too much attention, 
more especially at the commencement of your literary ca- 
reer, I will (at the risk of being a little tedious) resume it 
in my present letter. The remarks in my last, were de- 
signed to show you the importance of selecting proper ma- 
terials, and rejecting such as were improper. If I succeeded 
in producing the impression I intended, you will probably 
inquire, is there any general rule by which I can distinguish 
the proper from the improper? There is—and it is this: Fix, 
in the first place, upon the object which you will keep in 
view in writing, and select all your materials with reference 
to it. An author, in commencing a piece, I care not what 
may be the character of that piece, should have some ob- 
ject in view, and should keep that object distinctly before 
his mind throughout the whole. If he will do so, he will 
have but little difficulty in distinguishing between proper 
and improper materials. 

Let us examine the accompanying tale, for want of a bet- 
ter subject. It is true that this tale is founded on fact, but 
there was not the less necessity for the selection of my ma- 
terials on that account. My object was, to exhibit the 
nature and evil consequences of intemperance ; and if possi- 
ble, to do this in such a manner as to induce the reader for- 
ever to forswear the intoxicating bowl. I could hope to do 
this in no other way, than by fixing his attention on the se- 
rious consequences which follow in the train of intemper- 
ance. Intemperance in real life has its ludicrous as well 
as its serious phases—the drunkard is as often a fool as a 
madman. In the case of Mr. B., there are some extremely 
ludicrous occurrences, which properly form a part of the 
history of his career of vice. To mention one, Mr. B. was 
a very polite man, and very careful in the observance of all 
the forms of polite society. Just at dusk, one evening, he 
was returning after his accustomed visit to the tavern, as 
usual, quite tipsey—when, seeing a cow in his path, and 
mistaking her for the judge of the circuit court, he pulled 
off his hat, made her a very low bow, and “hoped that 
his honor and his family were quite well.” This was 
one of the facts of the case ; but had I introduced it, when 
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my object was to produce a serious impression, and when 
the whole piece was of a serious character, how would it 
have grated upon the feelings of the reader, and how com- 
pletely would it have defeated my intention. 

The only case which can be considered an exception to 
the general rule which I have laid down, is that in which an 
episode is introduced ; and even then, the exception is, if I 
mistake not, rather apparent than real. Our best authors, 
in their episodes, do not entirely lose sight of their main 
object. If they sometimes seem to do so, it arises rather 
from the nature of the object they have proposed to them- 
selves, than because they do so in fact. In that admirable 
fiction, Don Quixote, there are several episodes, as a rhe- 
torician would call them; and yet, if you will call to mind 
the object which Cervantes had in writing that work, you 
will see that each of these episodes bears either more or 
less remotely upon that object. He wished to reform the 
extravagant style of romance-writing then prevalent, and for 
this purpose has employed satire—a most efficient weapon 
in such acase. These romances gave the most extrava- 
gant representations of the soldier’s life, but they were not 
confined to this. They also gave similar representations of 
life among other classes of society. Had Cervantes intro- 
duced no other characters but Don Quixote and his squire, 
the redoubtable Sancho, he must have left his work unfi- 
nished. The introduction of an episode, where the tale is 
a long one, relieves the attention of the reader; and if it 
have even a remote bearing upon the object of the tale, it 
may be introduced with the best effect. But that even a 
long tale may be so written as to keep up the reader’s in- 
terest, without the introduction of any thing which can pro- 
perly be called an episode, we have conclusive proof in 
Miss Edgeworth’s “ Helen”—one of the last tales which 
she has written; and one, which I suppose you have read, 
as I know you are an admirer of her writings. If you have 
not yet read it, let me commend it to your attention for criti- 
cal examination on this point. Whatever faults it may 
have, and it certainly is not free from faults, it is a model 
in this particular. 

I would allow a writer of fiction great latitude in the se- 
lection of his object in the first place, but after that object 
is once fixed upon, nothing should induce him to lose sight 
of it. Perhaps a remark or two on the proper subjects for 
fictitious writings, may not be uninteresting. Doubtless 
you have noticed, that there are some subjects which seem 
peculiarly adapted to fiction, whilst there are others of just 
the opposite character. Among the former class of sub- 
jects, I may mention delineations of character—pictures of 
human life as it appears in different situations and among 
different classes of society; the nature and consequences 
of the different virtues and vices. Among the latter class, 
arguments on abstract questions, metaphysical subjects, 
and subjects of natural science. Attempts have been made 
to clothe some subjects of the character of those last men- 
tioned in the dress of fiction, but in most instances they 
have been entire failures. The pieces in question have 
sometimes been interesting; but they have owed their in- 
terest not to the nature of the subject which the author has 
selected, but to the fact that the subject has sometimes been 
lost sight of. Among the best fictions of this class, I would 
place “‘ Father Clement.” When I first read the tale, 1 was 
much interested in it, and yet I found myself disposed to 
skip the argumentative parts, although these parts were so 
skilfully interwoven with the narrative parts as to form an 
inseparable portion of the tale. I have lately met with a 
curious little French novel, called “ La Picciola,” in which 
the hero is represented as reclaimed from blank atheism to 
christianity, by watching minutely the development of a 
plant which springs up in his prison-yard. In such a case 
as this, where the author has united the delineation of an 


facts in natural science, we would suppose that he might 
succeed, if success were possible in any such cases. And 
yet, notwithstanding the high terms of commendation in 
which some of the foreign reviewers have spoken of this 
work, I cannot regard it otherwise than as a failure. 
It is true, that many of our best works of fiction, may, in 
a certain sense, be considered of an argumentative charac- 
ter; but it should be noticed, that these arguments are made 
up of incidents from real life, and not of reasoning upon ab- 
stract principles. Where such is the case, fictitious narra- 
tive is perhaps the best form the argument can assume. In 
“ The Christmas Visit,” which I sent you a few days since, 
my object was to present the reasons for and against mar- 
ried life; and, at the close of the tale, I have stated my 
conclusion as formally as I should have done had I been 
demonstrating a proposition in geometry, and might have 
added, with the strictest propriety, Q. E. D.— Quod erat de- 
monstrandum. But you will notice, that all the arguments 
which are adduced, are incidents from real life; and fur- 
ther, that all the arguments which do sway men’s opinions 
on that subject, are incidents from real life. Had I pre- 
sented these same arguments, in the form of a regular “ Es- 
say concerning the advantages and disadvantages of the 
married state,” the piece would have been ridiculous. So 
also in the case of the tale which I send you with this let- 
ter. In acertain sense it may be considered an argument 
on the subject of intemperance ; but, by giving it the form of 
a tale, the elements of the argument are much more dis- 
tinctly brought out, and the conclusion much more deeply 
impressed upon the mind of the reader, than they could 
have been in any other way. Where an argument has this 
active character, (if I may be allowed such a use of the 
word,) the form of fictitious narrative is the best form in 
which it can be presented ; but where it consists of infer- 
ences from general principles, or from facts in nature, the 
narrative style can never be successfuly resorted to. 

Before closing this letter, there is one other subject on 
which I wish to say a few words. It has sometimes been 
made a question, whether an author should give his readers 
from the first, some intimation respecting the conclusion of 
his tale, or should wrap it up in impenetrable mystery? To 
this question, I think that no general answer can be given. 
This, however, I will venture to say—where the conclusion 
is a tragic one, it is better that the reader should have some 
intimation of it; lest, becoming interested in the characters 
introduced, a feeling of disappointment at their fate should 
detract from the impression which the conclusion is in- 
tended to produce. You will see, that this tale has had 
another title from that which it now bears, written and then 
erased. The title was “Cause and Consequence”—a title 
of so general a character, that the reader could have learned 
nothing, respecting the termination of the story, from it. I 
afterwards changed it to “ The Intemperate,” for the reason 
just mentioned, and, had I ever given it to the public, it 
would have appeared under this last-mentioned title. 

Your affectionate uncle. 





TO ANNA. 


BY PROFESSOR WM. H. FONERDEN. 


I have marked the smile of thy playful lip, 
As it told of the joy that reigns within ; 

And I asked, whence springs that enkindling smile ? 
From a heart yet estranged to guile and sin? 


I have seen the rose of thy blooming cheek, 
As it spoke of the health that nerves thy frame ; 
And I asked, must that in its freshness die? 





entire change of opinion with a most interesting class of 


Will the worm soon destroy the fragile stem ? 
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I have watched the flash of thy restless eye, 
As it spoke of a soul of quenchless fire ; 
And I asked, will ever it eease to shine? 
Will its rays in the dark, damp grave expire ? 


O, if all around us admonish thus 
Of a day that comes on with stealthy tread, 
When the bosom bared, and the heart exposed, 
We must stand at the bar of Justice dread; 


May I ask, what now are thy future hopes? 
When the lip may not smile, the rose must fade, 
And the eye on earth be forever closed, 
Will thy soul on its Saviour then be staid? 
Forsyth, Georgia, 1840. 





THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS. 


How many myriads of animals there are on earth—man, 
beast, bird, insect: each one tending forever but to the 
dark night of death ; each one ever borne swiftly along but to 
“the haven of the grave,” upon that stream which knoweth 
no cessation or return: each experiencing nought save the 
same thoughts and feelings, pursuing but the same course, 
and performing the same actions only, as its predecessors ! 

How strange is the power which man has of almost en- 
tirely banishing from his thoughts—of almost wholly for- 
getting, that, to which allof us are ever approaching ; what- 
ever be our age, situation or country! And among the im- 
portant events of our life, upon the two most important, the 
two common to all mankind—birth and death; the gene- 
rality of us think perhaps the least. 

The days of our youth are equivalent to the whole of our 
after life, even though we reach the age allotted to man, of 
three score and ten. For, in our young days time passes 
much more slowly than when old, on account, it has been 
observed, of our having in the former period many more 
events upon which to fix our attention. And our early life 
is spent in preparing for the later, and, when we take into 
view the above consideration, shorter period—a period too, 
in general much less happy than the former one ; for the years 
of our life, like the stars in the evening twilight, come forth— 
the brightest, the most early. 


Well might the men of old bow down and pray, 
Unto the glorious sun—the fount of day ; 

Well might they worship too the stars of night, 
Which nightly fill the dusky air with light ; 

For are they not eternally the same— 

Like Him who made their everlasting frame ? 
Change is at work throughout the mighty earth, 
On all that is—that ever had its birth; 

But sun and stars shine on from year to year, 
Still, still, the same—through space and chrystal air. 
Types thus they are, and images of Him 

Before whom all that’s bright, grows faint and dim. 


Whatever schemes of happiness we imagine ; whatever 
we think will contribute to our felicity, and anticipate as 
such in the future; we take for granted will occur to us 
whilst we possess thesame desires that we now have. Alas! 
when gained, the desire may be gone: and without desire, 
there is no pleasure in anything. We are indeed continu- 
ally changing, whilst in pursuit of any object ; and when 
it is obtained, all desire forit is frequently gone. Yet still, 
the eagerness of pursuit is increased as we advance nearer 
and nearer to its object : for daily we reflect on it as a pre- 
cious thing, and thus by constant association it seems each 
day more and more valuable. But the huntsman is the type 





of all the pursuers in the drear waste of life—whether the 
object of pursuit be wealth, fame, power, or any thing else. 
The pleasure of hunting is not in the object when caught, 
but in the pursuit. So is it with all the great ubjects of pur- 
suit in the long chase of life. Happiness is like the ocean— 
derived from many small sources—so small, that we 
can scarcely imagine a thing so great to be formed from 
them. 


When day shines fair and all is bathed in light, 
Then fade from view the deathless stars of night ; 
But though we see them not, yet in the sky, 

They are forever fixed immovably : 

So we see not God, although around, 

Above, within us, he is ever found. 

But as we see on each succeeding night, 

Those stars which seem to flee from radiant light ; 
So when the light of life has passed away, 

And death’s dark night succeeds its radiant day, 
Then shall we see His boundless glories shine— 
His power, and love, and majesty divine. ° 


Of all kinds of national pride, that of antiquity is the 
most stupid and absurd. The ancient Egyptians boasted 
that they were older than any other people ; and was not this 
only to reproach themselves for not being more civilized 
than they were? The Chinese also, lay claim to the same 
antiquity ; and almost every great European invention they 
assert to have been known to them for hundreds of years ; 
now this is only a stigma upon them for being so far from 
the enlightenment that the Europeans have attained. 

‘Pride, whether it be considered nationally or individually, 
is the root of many evils. It is neither rational nor right in 
any form, save that which springs from a proper and just self- 
respect—that pride which prevents us from doing aught that 
is base or mean—which prevents us in public life, from 
truckling to the vile mob or the viler aristocracy—in private, 
from flattering, fawning upon, and bowing down unto those 
who are conspicuous either for wealth, station, or even tal- 
ent—that pride which incites us to aim at independence, not 
only in action, but also in thought; forming our opinions 
with regard to all subjects from our own examination and 
judgment ; and not basing them upon the dictation of news- 
paper, author, professor, priest or demagogue. This pride 
has ever led ‘to invention and discovery; it has ever 
accompanied the lights of the earth to glory and to great- 
ness. 

But that pride, whether it be of wealth, or talent, or birth, 
or profession, which leads us to look down upon others not 
possessing the same, as creatures of a lower order of being— 
that is wholly false, evil and contemptible. All the truly 
great and wise have been meek and humble. And both Dr. 
Franklin and Wordsworthin their lives and writings, strongly 
exemplify the true pride and reprobate the false ; which two 
philosophers, in my opinion, are the only two al] fromPlato 
to Godwin, whose philosophical opinions tend, if generally 
followed, to benefit the condition of mankind. Wordsworth 
says— 

“ Know that pride, 
Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, 
Is littleness.” 


The Scriptures too! how much do they warn us against 
pride. It happens however with respect to these, that upou 
examining any of the various systems of philosophy which 
have sprung up from time to time, from the most ancient 
times to the present day, if we extract the truths from the 
falsities, we shall find those identical truths laid down as 
rules of conduct in the Scriptures. 

I have no room here to show the many evil consequences 
of pride, but it appears to me that they are exceedingly 
numerous. G. 
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THE LADIES TO THE BRAVE ON THEIR RE- 
TURN FROM THE ARMY IN FLANDERS. 


From the French. 


Victorious knights, in martial story 
Renowned, you offer on your knees 

To us your laurels and your glory, 
And gladly we accept of these. 


But ah! when we reflect upon 
The dreadful sight that meets our view, 
Your noses, hands and jaw-bones gone, 
How can we tell if it is you? 


Our memory cannot solve the mystery ; 
The matter we will not discuss ; 

Begone, brave men, and live in history ; 
It’s very clear you’re dead for us. 





TALK WITH THE WINDS. 
“Stormy winds fulfilling His word.”—Ps : of David, 148. 


Whence art thou, stormy eastern wind?—the lagging morn- 
ing light, 

The clouds that wildly hurry on, the sea-birds’ inward flight, 

The saltness on the forest-trees, the roaring of the sea, 

Tell, thou hast done upon the deep a work befitting thee. 


“Yes, I’m from the ocean wide,— 

Much I’ve vexed its fretful tide ; 

In the wave I dipped my wing, 

And round the feathery foam did fling ; 
While the mad billows’ angry roar 
Frighten’d the sea-birds to the shore. 

“Gallant Ships, and proud, and fair, 
Rode upon the surges, there, 

And long we wrestled on the wave ;— 
Sailors toil’d their Barques te save,— 
The Sailor’s toil was all in vain— 

I sunk their Ships beneath the main. 

“ They were there, for whom, above, 
Prayer arose from hearts of love, 

On the far-off, long’d-for shore ;— 
Prayer for them need rise no more ! 

“‘ They were there, who fear'd to face 
Death and God ;—the prayer for grace, 
Struggling from the lip to part, 

Down I smother’d in the heart ;— 
Prayer by these, may then be said— 
When the sea gives up its Dead! 

“Then the worn-out Sailors’ graves 
Deep I hollow’d in the waves, 

And spread their torn sails for their shroud, 
And peal’d their dirge full long and loud ;— 
All are buried—all is still’d— 

I have, there, God’s word fulfill’d.” 


Whence art thou, stormy wind, again, upon thy ruffled wing? 
That ever-boding voice of thine—what tidings does it bring? 
By the darkness on the mountains, by the gloom across the 

Sun, 


By the dark flow of the river, thou hast deeds of ruin done. 
** Now I’m from the mountain’s height— 


And sent her, screaming, from her nest, 
And tore the ancient, piney, crown 
From the mountain’s bald brow, down,— 
First, it met the rosy day— 

Last, it caught the sun-set ray— 

But I ploughed its path-way wide, 
Down the shuddering mountain’s side, 
And the avalanche has spread 

Over many a slumberer’s head !— 

By commission from the Lord, 

I have there fulfill’d His word.” 


What news, thou hurrying south-wind, from the pleasant 
ocean-isles ? 

Are still the orange-trees in blow, and summer in its smiles ? 
They’re beautiful—those lemon-trees, the cocoaand the palm, 
That grow beneath those skies of light, and in that air of 
balm. 


“ Beautiful, indeed, they be— 
Those bright Islands of the sea, 
Where the palm and cocoa rise 
Proudly, to the sunny skies ; 
Those delicious orange-bowers 
Edens are, of fruits and flowers. 
“Yet, was there no dewy balm 
When I sported with the palm, 
Nor fragrant breath from opening-flowers 
When play’d I in the orange-bowers. 
“T spread my broad wing for a flight, 
And swept, with a tornado-might, 
Among those fragrant things and fair, 
And glorious was my path-way, there. 
“ But dearer trophies of my might 
Met the shuddering Creole’s sight, 
Than shiver’d palm and orange-tree— 
Ask thy heart what these might be ! 
There fulfill’d is God’s high will— 
His work is done and I am still.” 


What news of terror comes there now, across the booming 
waves ? 

With such a thrilling tone, and deep, as bursting from the 
graves. 

Fearful Sirocco, is it thou hast spread thy fiery wing ? 

And do the Atlantic waves, of thee, a tale of terror bring? 


“Yes, Sahara’s desert-land, 

With my red wing I have fann’d,— 
Lonely, freely, there I play’d— 
None my humor check’d or stay’d ;— 
Not a thing of life was nigh— 

Not a lone bird cross’d the sky— 
Not a lone shrub speck’d the land— 
All was there a sea of sand. 

But the Siroc’s burning breath, 
Whirling o’er that land of death, 
Lucre’s slaves could not restrain— 
Valiant are the sons of gain. 

I was in my high career, 

When a Caravan drew near, 
Rich in gold, and rich in man— 
Precious was that Caravan. 
Deep beneath the desert-sand 
Buried I that Merchant-band ! 

Rite was not, nor prayer was said, 
When sunk the living to the dead— 
Nor hearse, nor bier, nor shroud, nor pall, 
Adorn’d that desert-funeral. 





There I revell’d yester-night ; 
I spoil’d the queenly Eagle’s rest 
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No mourning one, with tearful eyes, 
Gaz’d on the dreadful obsequies ; 
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But each I hurried to his rest, 

And piled the sand-wave o’er his breast. 
Yet hath Persian Satrap, ne’er 

Slumber’d in such sepulchre. 

Indian gems of rain-bow light— 

Ceylon’s pearls of tintless white— 

Gums of Araby the blest— 

Scents from Persian shrubs express’d— 

Silks from famed Damascus’ loom 

Tinted with every floweret’s bloom ; 

Were gather’d there—and these I spread, 

In gorgeous heaps, around the dead. 

Now my desert-race I’ve run— 

God’s word fulfill’d, and all is done.” 


Stormy wind, thou’rt terrible '!—the mountain and the sea, 
The orange-isle and desert-land, are subject, all, to thee ;— 
Yet fear I not thy dreadful power that land and sea has 
stirr’d— 
The Siroc’s breath, the whirlwind’s wrath, can but fulfil 
God’s word. ELIZA. 
Maine. 





THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS. 
NO. Il. 


20. How beautiful is the meeting of day and 
night! When the stars are appearing through the 
still twilight air—-the stars, which nightly, since 
their first creation, image in their appearing that 
solemn time; each moment increasing in the co-ex- 
istent number coming forth, (as night rolls over the 
earth, forever driving before her the gray twilight 
and the golden day,) until the whole sky is a sea 
of radiance and beauty. And though this phenome- 
non occurs day after day, with its deep loveliness, yet 
how little do we notice it. How little, indeed, do we 
notice any portion of “the beauty in our daily paths,” 
or do we appreciate any thing familiar to us. We 
are continually striving after something which we 
think, when gained, will render us happy. And if our 
efforts are crowned with success, the pleasure con- 
tinues only whilst the novelty lasts; when this is 
past, that which we sought becomes like the even- 
ing twilight—unobserved. 

It is only when separated, by distance or time, 
from any thing familiar to us, that we think highly 
of it. And separation from them, can cast a rosy 
light over things which we never imagined before 
to contribute at all to our happiness. : 

21. What a mighty system is that of difference! 
How numerous are the phases in every object and 
circumstance in the universe of things! No two 
objects are exactly alike: there is always a slight 
difference, however imperceptible. No two things 
are so unlike but that they may be traced as parts 
of the same mighty circle. 

With respect to the constitution of bodies, there 
is a gradual change from solids to liquids, from li- 
quids to gases, from gases perhaps. to the impon- 
derables; and from these, it may be, to the immate- 








rial—the thinking principle. Perhaps the chain is 
connected to the mind of man through the instinc- 
tive principle of animals. ‘The imponderables re- 
semble some of the phenomena of mind, almost as 
much as they do those of matter. They resemble 
it particularly in the occupation of space being 
scarcely predicable of them, and also in their swift- 
ness: nothing comes so near the swiftness of 
thought as electricity and light. What principles, 
too, have so vast a range? Light fills the universe; 
and there are no bounds to thought. The part too 
that they perform in the functions of animals is 
immense, far greater probably than we have any 
idea of. 

The Creator is above comprehension or imagi- 
nation. The works of nature inmply, in their har- 
mony and order—mind; and this too we learn from 
the Scriptures. But they imply something far 
higher and more inscrutable than this—something 
very different from mind or matter. Creation im- 
plies—not mind; but something far more mysteri- 
ous, incomprehensible, and powerful. 

22. No man of genius was ever satisfied with 
his own productions. He has an ideality of per- 
fection, dimly painted on his mind, which no effort 
of his own can depict. 

His imagination—that lightning of the soul—by 
its occasional flashes, may cast over a portion of 
this dim ideality sufficient brightness for him to 
portray fragments of its glorious beauty, but it can- 
not envelope it with that constant and sun-light 
radiancy, which might enable him to depict the 
whole in its exquisite proportion and divine loveli- 
ness. And this perhaps is one difference between 
the ordinary man, and the one of genius. The 
former has no such heavenly ideality; his mind 
cannot soar above the clouds and stars; it is bounded 
by the earth. This standard he can equal, and 
hence he is satisfied with his inferior productions; 
whilst the genius is ever disappointed in his glo- 
rious creations—creations which fill the rest of the 
world with pleasure, admiration, and wonder. 

23. In novels, we generally find the machina- 
tions of the bad to be the means, not of leading 
them to success, but to punishment. A similar 
end happens to two follies which we meet with 
every day, viz. affectation and lying. Both of 
them are the result of vanity—both proceeding 
from the desire which their possessors have of ma- 
king others think highly of them. The first excites 
ridicule, and the second contempt. 

24. In this world of ours there are two mighty 
spirits—two mighty and opposing principles, float- 
ing through all things—the spirit of conservation, 
and the spirit of change. They are found alike 
both in moral and physical things, though under 
very different forms : but, wherever there is essence, 
there are they. 

The one is ever aiming to give a new action or 
form to that upon which it is acting; the other en- 
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deavors to keep it in its present condition. The| 
first is continually conquering, or to conquer, be- 
cause time is its constant assistant; yet still, like 
the Hydra of old, the second principle renews the 
contest in each subsequent form, so that ever being 
vanquished, it is always keeping up the contest. 
Thus is this warfare continually going on. In 
nothing that is are these two principles ever at 
rest—continually opposing each other in every pro- 
perty and quality that any thing has. 

To give examples of their different modes of ac- 
tion in different things :—they take in chemistry 
the form of cohesion and affinity, or of opposing 
affinities. In all substances cohesion between their 
several particles is constantly tending to keep those 
particles together, and thus to preserve the sub- 
stance in its present state: but affinity is ever ex- 
erting an opposing tendency, so as to cause the 
substance to change its present form, and take up 
another, by uniting with some other body; or if it 
be a compound body, the affinity between its com- 
ponent parts is constantly opposed by the affinity 
existing between each of them and other elements, 
so that it is ever liable to be decomposed. 

In the progress of any new theory or discovery 
in any science, we find them operating in the fol- 
lowing manner. ‘To the introduction of any new 
doctrine the old are almost always opposed; and 
here then is the first principle: the young and en- 
thusiastic, on the other hand, are generally in favor 
of it, and through them the second principle ope- 
rates. 

In most things, if the first principle have a long 
action on any thing, without the slightest percepti- 
ble change, the greater in general will be the con- 
vulsion on the victory over it by the second. Thus, 
on the complete overthrow of any political party by 
its rival, or on the destruction of any old and false 
doctrine, which had fiercely opposed a new and 
true one, the odium acquired by that which is 
worsted is always very great. 

In the operation thus of these two principles, con- 
sists in some measure the essence of all revolutions. 
For these convulsions are owing generally to the 
continued existence of the spirit of conservation in 
the government, whilst the spirit of change is per- 
vading the people. 

If the government of any country remain nearly 
the same through a long succession of years, whilst 
the people are continually undergoing changes—if 
it preserve the same form through so long a time— 
a form perhaps suiting the people when first con- 
stituted, but very unsuitable in subsequent periods, 
then will there finally result a revolution. ‘Thus, 
whilst the French people were advancing in civi- 
lization, their government was remaining almost 
stationary. This state of things continued through- 
out many centuries, until at last it was terminated 


‘place a wholesome check upon it. 





in the French revolution, that mighty convulsion, 
which swept away the whole government—kings, 





nobles, and priests. England has been saved from 
such a calamity, by a gradual change in the govern- 
ment being consentaneous with that going on among 
the people, or by occasional small revolutions when 
the people got somewhat before the government. 
This consentaneous change has been chiefly brought 
about by the constant struggle of two political par- 
ties—in one of which has been embodied the spirit 
of change, and in the other the spirit of conserva- 
tion. And this same contest is at present going 
on there between the conservatives and radicals. 
But, whatever has been the names of the parties, 
the contest has been always essentially the same as 
it isnow. ‘The spirit of change, in this case, re- 
solves itself into a constant endeavor to render the 
government more liberal. The more strongly marked 
and decided difference between the parties now than 
formerly, is owing to the progress of improvement 
and civilization being so much more rapid in this 
latter age than it was then; and also to the vast 
progression of this spirit of change, or in other 
words, the spirit of freedom, in other countries: for 
its action upon them is reflected upon England, 
whereas, formerly, she was freer than any other 
state. Whatever exertions they make, the conserva- 
tives cannot stop the progress of reform: but they 
So that the go- 
vernment is modified so as to suit not the dema- 
gogue and enthusiast, who always go somewhat 
beyond the spirit among the people, but the whole 
population. 

But, whenever be the time, it will come, though 
gradually, yet at last, when kings and nobles and 
titles—those remnants of the darkness and barba- 
rism of the past—shall be swept away: when “di- 
vine equality” shall pervade the earth. 

This same spirit of freedom, which has existed 
in Europe ever since the beginning of what M. 
Guizot calls the “period of actual development”— 
that is, of the 16th century—is now, and has been 
all along, at work in this country also. And the 
utter annihilation of the federalists, in whom the 
spirit of conservation was embodied, by the republi- 
eans, the advocates of the spirit of change, was 
owing to its immense ascendancy here. Such will 
be the fate of every party that shall successively 
supply the place of the federalists. For in Eu- 
rope, on account of the many opposing circumstan- 
ces, this spirit of change has advanced but slowly 
and gradually. But here, where all these circum- 
stances are completely reversed—that is to say, 
where the general condition of things is wholly fa- 
vorable to its progress—its force and power is im- 
mense. And whilst in some countries of Europe its 
action is silent and unseen—not being embodied in 
any party at all—here no party with the opposite 
tendency can stand for any length of time. The 
only way, in fact, in which it can stand at all, is 
by mingling the main principle with other questions 
not essentially connected with it. And such has 
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been and will be the case hereafter. So soon as 
the liberal party has annihilated its opponent, there 
is another division of parties. ‘The least liberal 
now adopting somewhat more liberal principles than 
before; but masking even these, by mingling them 
with other and unconnected questions. Which of 
the parties of the present day acts in this way, | 
do not pretend to say, as they mutually accuse each 
other of being federalists. 

25. How undefined and absolutely incomprehen- 
sible is the dim future! Yet still we are continually, 
when in a joyful state, painting it with the bright 
hues of hope; or in sorrow, blackening it with the 
dark gloom of fear. 

Whatever we anticipate, or hope, or fear, we take 
for granted will occur, amidst exactly the state of 
things which now exists. And thus do we forever 
give to that which is to come a greater or different 
potency from that which it will really possess : for 
in all things change is perpetual and ever at work. 
Hence are our anticipations never realized. Truly, 
too, are we the “sport of circumstances.” They 
are continually occurring, or preparing to occur, 
which shall rule our destiny now and forever. 
Some great ones which we see, and yet over which 
we have no control, occurring suddenly and at once: 
others preparing in silence and darkness, into which 
we have but a fainf or no insight at all, until they 
burst upon us with a terrible and irresistible en- 
ergy ; during whose progress, we were sleeping and 
enjoying ourselves, like the inhabitants of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, before that catastrophe which 
buried them beneath the bosom of the earth. And 
sometimes so small are they, that we think nothing 
of them until they gradually wither our hopes, or 
render us happy: the coming of a stranger, or the 
occurrence of any other event, trifling in itself, may 
afterwards turn out of the utmost importance to us. 
Events happening to others may thus revert upon 
us with the most important consequences—events 
seeming of small weight even to them. Even now, 
unseen or unobserved, circumstances may be oc- 
eurring, which shall lead you, who now read this, 
to the acquaintance of persons who will influence 
your whole future destiny and life. Who is there 
who is not now acquainted with persons materially 
influencing his thoughts, character, and happiness, 
of whose very existence, several years ago, he did 
not know? 

We can judge in no way of the future, as it re- 
spects ourselves, save by our knowledge of our own 
imperishable disposition. And this knowledge—a 
problem of the ancient philosophers—the gnothi 
seauton, like the long sought and never found ¢o- 
kalon, can never be thoroughly gained. In all other 
respects, the future is wholly unfathomable. Cir- 
cumstances may occur which shall change our 
condition utterly and forever—bafHling all ealeula- 
tion—wholly beyond our foresight or control. 

Williamsburg, Sept. 1839. G. 





SONNET. 


Wilson—a chapter in thy luring book 

Of ornithology, and I shall be 
Foll’wing the sedge-hen down the rumbling brook, 
Pelting the flicker round the broken tree, 

Or winding, flankward, on a sly kildee ; 

For though imprison’d in a nook, within 
The focus of a city’s smoke and din, 
Thy page is welcome as the shadowy dell. 

But thou hast suffered life’s dull hour of pain, 
And o’er thy grave, on which their memories dwell, 
The birds may now repeat the evening knell 

Of their historian. May thy dust remain 
Within their warblings, till it shall arise, 

In the rich plumage of a bird of Paradise. @. B. W. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 1840. 





AMBITION. 
BY LEWIS J. CIST. 


“ By this sin fell the Angels.” 


“ Yet press on, 

For it shall make ye mighty among men ; 
And, from the eyrie of your eagle thought, 
Ye shall look down on Monarchs !”— Willis. 
Methinks it were a glorious theme 

For god-like Minstrelsy,— 
That bright, e’en when delusive, dream, 

From which how few are free ; 
That soul-consuming phantasm—Fame, 
The burning wish to win a name 

To Immortality ; 
A name for Nations to adore, 
When he who held it is no more! 


I do not mean that evil fire 
The world has oft appall’d, 
Insane Ambition’s fell desire 
For glory—falsely call’d ; 
That thirst for power, the lust of sway, 
By which a Cesar in his day 
A universe enthrall’d, 
When—on Rome’s Capitoline Hill 
He stood,—Rome’s only law—his will! 
I speak not of the sullied fame 
Of him of Macedon ; 
Though linked in history his name, 
With thrones and empires won ;— 
With Monarchs subject or dethroned, 
Nations that his allegiance owned 
From East to setting sun ; 
Till—this world subject to his will— 
He wept for more to conquer, still ! 


Nor of the lurid lustre thrown 
By chivalric Romance 
Round him of modern Macedon, 
Imperial, conquering France : 
For, hark! as rolls from battle-plain 
The dying groans of myriads slain, 
How burst we from the trance ! 
How dim his deeds of evil name, 
The glorious lustre of his Fame ! 


Not such as these the Fame to choose, 
Would true Ambition teach ;— 

Not such as theirs the means to use 
That glorious height to reach ; 
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Sad is the lesson—dark, and stern— 

From the impartial page we learn 
Which tells the fate of each : 

Oh! who would fill a Despot’s throne, 

His hated memory to own? 





How fell from his Imperial height 
To deeper depths below, 
The Corsican’s all-daring flight, 
Historic page will show ; 
It tells—Macedon’s mighty King 
Died in his drunken revelling ; 
And Cesar’s fate we know— 
He through a thousand battles pass’d 
To die a Tyrant’s death at last! 


But turn to those—th’ Immortal few,— 
The good, as well as great ; 

And who—as rise before his view, 
Devoid of pomp or state, 

A Howard’s deeds, a Franklin’s name, 

That learns not with the wish—their fame 
For good, to emulate ? 

Deems not the love that hallows them, 

More worth than regal Diadem ? 

Who feels not—in his Country’s cause 
Oh! nobler ’twere to die, 

Than live, a Despot issuing laws 
From fields of Conquest high ? 

And who—with all his lurid Fame— 

Who, that can boast a Freeman’s name, 
Would give in History 

For twenty of Napoleon, 

The Mem’ry of One WasHINGTON ? 

Cincinnati, Ohio, February 22, 1840. 





MORAL INFLUENCE OF AUTHORS. 


“Printing has made all other records barbarous ; and 
great men build for themselves a living monument.” 

When we look at the amazing difference which 
exists between enlightened and unenlightened com- 
munities, we must conclude that this difference is 
to be attributed in a great measure, and principally, 
to a disparity in the intellectual character of the 
people. And it is to this cause we attribute the 
fact, that those nations which pay little or no atten- 
tion to literary pursuits, are not only mentally but 
morally and politically inferior to those in which 
an importance is attached to literary excellence. 
The distinctive character of nations does not de- 
pend on physical causes. The page of history af- 
fords ample testimony, that high moral and intel- 
lectual attainments have been made by nations 
differing vastly in their geographic and other con- 
tingent circumstances. Nay, more, communities 
shrouded in the deepest ignorance and superstition, 
and sunken to the very lowest grade of social and 
political degradation, may claim many natural ad- 
vantages. ‘The tropics may spread out their ever- 
varying hues—the breath of Ceylon’s isle may be 
wafted never so spicy—the skies of Ionia may 
smile with bewitching loveliness, and the countries 
of Italy and the Peloponessus—once the haunts of 


spring ; yet the energies of the people may be dor- 
mant: all else but Nature’s works may be seared 
and dead. 
a very paradise of external loveliness. The con- 
clusion is irresistible: there is a want of intellec- 
tual influence. 
may, literary men control the world—they press 
powerfully upon the balance-wheel of its destiny— 





A wilderness of mind may exist amid 


Let the unreflecting say what they 


they are the true Promethean robbers, who snatch 
the very fires of heaven, and infuse into society 
its active, invigorating, moving principle; without 
which, like the fabled body formed by Prometheus, 
pulseless and soulless, it would want the energy 
and vitality of an immortal being. 

To treat fully upon the controlling power of 
learned men, would form a subject which no single 
volume could contain. It would carry us back al- 
most to the period when the earth, like a new crea- 
tion, emerging from the waste of waters, beheld the 
bow of promise smiling above it, at least two thou- 
sand, or two thousand five hundred years before 
the Christian era—when Troth or Hermes gave 
writing to the Egyptians. It would involve the 
history of almost every nation—beginning with the 
time when some giant mind conceived the plan, 
and perhaps drew off in secret, like some skilful 


.|architect, the draught of that mighty Babel, whose 


top should reach the Heavens; and thus, stirring 
mankind up to that daring act of impiety and defi- 
ance, provoked Gop to scatter them in isolated 
communities through the earth. Without revert- 
ing, then, to the whole class of learned men, and to 
the power which they possess in leading society 
and in shaping the destiny of nations, we would 
solicit the reader’s attention to a few thoughts on 
the Moral Influence of Authors—to that class of 
literary men who deal in words, and thus render 
thought palpable and permanent. For what are 
words ? 


“Words are things—a small drop of ink 

Falling like dew upon a thought—producing 

That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think : 

’Tis strange, the shortest letter which man uses, 

Instead of speech, may form a lasting link 

Of ages ;—to what straits Old Time reduces 

Frail man, when paper, e’en a rag like this, 

Survives himself—his tomb, and all that’s his.” 

The moon moves in noiseless majesty through 
heaven’s dark vault, yet her influence is felt and 
her power manifested in controlling the mighty 
waste of ocean’s waters. So is it with the author. 
His eye may never flash—his voice may never 
thunder, or his arm bear the avenging sword—yet 
the silent influence of his pen, like that of the 
moon upon the tumultuous sea, is often powerfully 
exerted in arousing the sleeping waves of human 
passion; or, when those waves have been lashed 
| into fury, of lulling them again to peace, and spread- 





the classic muse—may still bloom in one perpetual 


ing calmness over the surface of the agitated bil- 
lows. 
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No one can be ignorant of their influence in 
forming national and individual character. ‘“ Let 
me,” said one of the wisest statesmen of Europe, 
* let me but make the ballads of a nation, and I care 
not who makes its laws;” and this remark was 
founded on a deep insight into human character. 
Tremendous sometimes is the effect produced by 
causes so apparently insignificant. Often is the 
destiny of an individual determined by the first 
book placed in his hands. Impetus is then given 
to genius which obstacles cannot resist, or adver- 
sity impede. Sentiments, as with a diamond’s point, 
are then graven upon the soul, which time can 
never obliterate. We need no greater proof of this, 
than the fact that the poetic genius of Byron was 
first aroused by one of the amorous ditties of an in- 
ferior poet of his day. Yes, a single line—a sin- 
gle thoughi—gave impetus and direction to that giant 
spirit! And oh, who can say, had but some other, 
some holier influence been exerted, Byron had been 
a different character, and that wing which soared 
so high had shaken forth some other influence than 
that of pestilence and death! 

Place does not circumscribe the moral power of 
the author. Begin, if you please, at the nursery, 
and the infant lip will repeat to you some of the 
simple, but sublimely beautiful “Hymns, by Mrs. 
Barbauld.” ‘Turn then to the fireside, where the 
mother and the sire are surrounded by the children 
of their affection, and you will there find the “ Harry 
and Lucy” of Miss Edgeworth, or the ‘* Robinson 
Crusoe” of De Foe. Go to the cottage of the poor— 
go to the palace of the great—go where you will, 
the author meets you on every side, shedding his 
baleful or his hallowed influence. 

Neither is it bounded by years. Six and twenty 
centuries ago, “the blind old man of Scio” sung 
to a wondering world; and, through all the inter- 
vening vicissitudes and fluctuations of time, the 
productions of this single mind stand forth as a mo- 
del, giving cast to thought! All that Greece ever 
was she may, in a great measure, attribute to this 
the first born of her poets. His genius glows in 
all the productions of her writers. It lives in her 
statues and her temples—it breathes upon her al- 
tars and through her groves—it pervades and sanc- 
tifies the walks of her academies and lycaea— 
before his shrine gathered her sages and her poets 
and her orators with the incense of adoration ; and 
even the poet of our own day travels far back, to 
drink in from those hallowed lips the spirit of in- 
spiration, the breathing thoughts and burning words 
which kindle up his own undying song. Like his 
own Jupiter among the immortal gods, “shaking 
Olympus—scattering his lightnings and firing the 
Heavens”—Homer, towering above all human ef- 
fort, has filled the whole intellectual firmament with 
the coruscations of his mind, and sent the flashes 
of his thought down—down through the dim twi- 
light of nearly three thousand years! 





But it is not merely authors of the highest rank 
who exert this controlling power. It may be af- 
firmed in many instances with regard to writers of 
a very inferior cast. ‘The man who pens the com- 
mon ballads of his country, does in some instances 
obtain an immortality, and command an influence 
through a succession of years, which is altogethe- 
beyond his most sanguine expectations. In some 
idle moment, perhaps without any definite object in 
view, or it may be, but to while away a weary 
hour, he ekes out a few lines in verse, and com- 
mits them to the columns of some obscure newspar 
per. But they bear in them some commanding 
truth suited to the times or characters of the age in 
which he lives; and, ere he is aware, they become 
an “ imperishable song.” Can any one be ignorant 
of the wonderful influence which national songs 
have to cherish national feeling’ Have you ever 
watched the countenance of him who has been ex- 
iled from his native land, as he listens to the sim- 
ple song and mellifluous harmony which remind 
him of the home of his nativity? You cannot be 
mistaken: he forgets his hardships—the present is 
unheeded—years are blotted from his life, and he is 
again in the haunts of his youth—visions of other 
days pass before his mind, and delicate forms and 
delicate joys, “such things as dreams are mere 
of,” float before his enraptured senses. Oh! as 
long as the ditties of the immortal Burns retain 
their sweetness and simplicity, so long will the son 
of Scotia love the highlands, and the banks and 
braes of his native isle: as long as the “ Irish me- 
lodies” of Moore breathe forth their pathos, so long 
will the son of Ireland remember the place where 
he first sung of “ Erin Go Brah.” And who is 
there unacquainted with the uncouth doggerel which 
came into being in that period of our country’s his- 
tory which tried men’s souls—our own national, 
air? Inelegant and ungarnished as it may be 
with all the fine decorations of poetry, yet as it 
brings with it the recollections of our glorious re- 
volution, and doubtless served to cheer the hearts 
of our fathers in many a desponding moment, let it 
be preserved pure and undying as the vestal flame 
upon the altar of our freedom! It will do more to 
perpetuate our free institutions than volumes of 
abstract reasoning and political declamation. The 
very school-boy as he hums over its homely rhymes, 
will, in imagination, fight again the battles of 
Lexington and Bunker Hill, and at the same time 
imbibe a spirit and learn a lesson of patriotism 
which he can never forget. Hallowed! thrice hal- 
lowed be the ashes of its honored author, wherever 
they repose—whether he lived a friend or an ene- 
my to our country! 

Superior influence is possessed by the author on 
account of the comparative deathlessness of his 
productions. When he has once committed his 
thoughts to the world through the medium of the 
press, no matter how pernicious or how destruc- 
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tive to morality they may be, he might as well at- 
tempt to stay the whirlwind in its course, as the influ- 
ence of his works. It is the mountain torrent Jet 
loose, the avalanche unpoised. The orator in this re- 
spect can never be compared with the author. He 


taphysicians, had never been perpetuated in writ- 
ing—in short, how imperfect would be our know- 
ledge of every subject, if the original geniuses,which, 
from time to time have towered above the “ com- 
mon herd,” had not handed down to posterity the 











may indeed arouse into enthusiasm the feelings of| treasures of their immortal minds! Extinguish the 


' nations. 
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| preserved as it has been by his biographer, has 
_ achieved more permanent good by cherishing the 
. patriotism which he once aroused. And who can 
_ say but that the now “voiceless thought,” “ Give 


_ throne of many a despot, and thrill another op- 
_ pressed nation with the undying love of liberty? 
_ True, the tongue which gave it utterance is hushed 











his hearers. 
memory, stir into frenzied commotion slumbering 
The excitement however will be tempo- 
rary. The latter exerts a permanent influence, not 
only on the passions, but also the reason, the judg- 
ment, the sympathies of the soul. Patrick Henry, 
the orator, did indeed arouse his countrymen to 
shake off the chains of the oppressor—but Patrick 
Henry, the author of that same unequalled speech, 


me liberty or give me death,” may yet shake the 


in death, but the voice of his spirit is heard by 
thousands; and, echoing through the distant future, 
will be heard by millions yet unborn! 

We remarked that authors possessed superior in- 
fluence on account of the comparative deathlessness 
of their preductions. Brown, in his system of men- 
tal philosophy, has suggested the thought, that there 
has been a regular succession of ideas, from the 
time when earth first sprung into being until the 
present moment. ‘The supposition is certainly not 
less beautiful than striking, that all the ideas which 
are now commanded by mankind, that all the theo- 
ries, the systems, the varied combinations of thought, 
which now govern in the world of mind, and com- 
pose the materiel of which the mightiest intellects 
display their power, have been gathered in succes- 
sive periods through the long procession of nearly 
six thousand years. Thought linked on thought— 
composing one lengthened chain, the topmost ring 
of which was wrought in Eden, and that one too 
linked to the throne of the eternal Mind of God 
himself. All this may be true, still it is undeniably 
true that under our present constitution many of 
our thoughts are perishable, and but for the au- 
thor—but for the fact that the author by means of 
written language is able to perpetuate his ideas 
long after his “ bones are in their sepulchre and his 
soul in eternity” —how much valuable thaught would 
be lost to the human species—how much would 
that beautiful chain, of which we have been speak- 
ing, be shortened and marred in its beauty and 
strength—how inconsiderable would be our know- 
ledge of physics if the “Principia” of Newton, or 
the “ Novum Organum” of Bacon, had never been 
penned—how little would we know of the science 


He may, like the hermit of crusading light which bursts from the press, and the black- 


ness of the tenth century would again pall the world! 

Let oblivion sweep away the collected thought which 

authors have bequeathed to the human race, and 

earth would be flung back in her orbit to the dark and 

doleful shades which enveloped it four thousand 

years ago! 

The influence which authors exert may, however, 

be more readily seen, by glancing at a few of the 

different classes of literary productions which at 
various periods have been sent into the world. We 
pass by that book of all books which has Gop him- 

self for its Author—the salvation of man for its end. 

Like the star which led the Persian Magi to the feet 
of Christ—the Bible—the “Star of Eternity”— 
amid all the elemental storms and tempests of life, 
will forever prove a beacon to guide the earth-worn 
wanderer to his home of rest! But there is a class 
of writers who, like those of the sacred scribes, are 
deeply imbued with the spirit of Him “ who touched 
Isaiah’s hallowed lips with fire;” and like Him, of 
whom they chiefly treat, consecrate every spot 
where they go. They sanctify the joys of earth— 
they teach us how to live; and, when these fleeting 
joys are ended, they point us up to brighter, holier, 
heavenlier joys on high. Oh! have you ever stood 
beside the couch of the dying saint, when 


“ Without a sigh, 
A change of feature, or a shaded smile, 
He gave his hand to the stern messenger— 
And, as a giad child seeks its father’s arms, 
Went home?” 


Then—zihen have you seen the influence of this 
class of writers! And to such men as Bunyan and 
Baxter, though their names may never be embla- 
zoned on the proud scroll of this world’s glory, will 
be erected 

“ Shrines, 
Such as Time’s keen tooth may never touch: 
cenotaphs, 
Which have no dread of the fierce flames 
That wreck the solid world.” 





Their reward is on high. The testimonials of their 
sacred influence will be found among that blood- 
bought throng, who, in white raiments and with 
palms of victory, walk the paradise of Gop. 

There is another class of writers whose works 
exert a powerful influence, and perhaps, at the pre- 
sent time, are doing more to form the taste and 
give character to the people of the United States, 
than those of any other—Poets and Novelists. 
They are not to be condemned as a body—criti- 





of mind, if the Essays of Stewart and Locke, or 
some of the other perhaps no less distinguished me- 


cism, even in its severest mood, cannot deny that 
many of them have done much to elevate the stan- 
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dard of literature—much to enliven the social cir- 
cle—much to soothe the asperities of life, and give 
polish to what had else been rough and uncouth. 
Indeed it is the appropriate office of poetry, and 
should be also of fiction, to purify and ennoble the 
human character, and thus to advance the social 
and civil condition of the race. But all must re- 
gret that this species of composition has degene- 
rated from its original design ;—the province of 
fancy has been invaded and overrun by a horde of 
scribblers who have destroyed its loveliness ; and 
works of poetry and novels have so multiplied, that 
the whole region has been polluted; and, to use the 
language of a very elegant authoress, “‘ The flood of 
desultory literature sweeps on like a deluge; and 
the mind, like the bird of Noah, spreads a weary 
wing over the shoreless ocean, yet finds no resting- 
place.” There are, however, many works of this 
kind which time will leave unscathed, and which 
will go down to posterity emblems of beauty and 
loveliness, and also of truth; and which will dif- 
fuse, through all time, an influence gentle but 
healthful as the dew of the morning. And we 
cannot refrain from remarking, that in this style of 
literature, females have engaged with singular suc- 
cess. Few pens drop nectar like the silver one of 
Mrs. Opie, and few pages are so redolent of all 
that is lovely and beautiful as our own Mrs. Si- 
gourney. Of the other sex, Scott stands pre-emi- 
nent among novelists; and in poetry, no one, since 
the bard of Mantua tuned his lyre, has soared so 
high as Milton, justly styled the prince of modern 
poets. But there are many who stand high in this 
species of writing, whose works in their moral ten- 
dencies are fearfully pernicious. We have already 
alluded to the author of ‘‘ Don Juan:” we may also 
couple with him a contemporary poet—one who is 
perhaps in no way inferior to Byron, as it respects 
the sublimity of his diction and his fancies—Shelly, 
the author of ‘‘ Queen Mab.” Among novelists we 
will only mention Bulwer, the author of “ Falk- 
land” and “Maltravers.” These works are the 
more pernicious, as their sentiments are insidiously 
enveloped in all the beauty and decorations of taste, 
ranking among the noblest exhibitions of the pow- 
ers of the human mind. Their strains come over 
the soul like the whisperings of seraphs, possessing 
the power (to use the language of one of their own 
number) to 


Take the rapt soul and Jap it in Elysium. 


We would not say they possess only sweetness 
and beauty—there is more—there is a grandeur, a 
sublimity, which gives evidence of mind, god-like 
in its grasp. But, like the tropic tempests, lurid, 
grand, sublime as they appear, they are pregnant 
with destructive fury! 

Still removed from these, is a class of writers— 
and the last we shall mention—whose influence on 
national and individual happiness has been fear- 


fully pernicious; and among these also must be 
ranked some of the mightiest spirits that ever 
shot athwart the intellectual firmament—spirits like 
“arch-angels ruined,” who, Pheton-like, drove their 
fiery coursers over the earth, kindling around the 
baleful fires of hell, and leaving their pathways 
marked by darkness, desolation, and death! 

The cruelties of an Attila, a Ghengis Kahn, a Ta- 
merlane, or the bloodiest despot that ever crimsoned 
the earth with slaughter, did not half so much to fill 
the cup of this world’s misery, as have those who 
have prostituted their talents in subverting the sub- 
lime doctrines of the Christian Religion. Miseries, 
the production of despotism, usually cease with the 
death of the despot. The son of Corsica rolled his 
car of conquest over the quaking plains of Europe, 
and, with vestures dipt in blood, sat upon the im- 
perial throne—upon the altar of his ambition smoked 
the blood of thousands of human victims, and be- 
fore his shrine lay prostrated the rights of millions. 
His march was not only over the tottering thrones 
and crumbling dynasties of horror-stricken kings, 
but the tears of the widow, and the groans of the 
orphan, gave token of his destructive course. But 
those widowed tears are dried—those orphan groans 
are hushed—a voice comes booming from that rock- 
bound isle of the Atlantic, telling us that Napoleon 
can no more spread terror and dismay and death 
around him. But infidel authors, by their writings, 
will exert a destructive influence throughout all 
ages, and widows’ tears will fall, and fathers’ hopes 
be crushed, and sisters’ groans will continue to echo, 
not over the mangled corse, but the blighted pros- 
pects and ruined hopes of husband, brother, son— 
long after the authors’ bodies have crumbled into 
dust—aye! until the last hour of human existence— 
until the period when Heaven’s last trump shall 
sound, and the angel of Gop announces to an asto- 
nished, trembling world, that time shall be no longer. 

Never, perhaps, did an individual display a more 
consummate knowledge of the tremendous, and in- 
deed awful power, which authors can exert, than 
did Voltaire, when, with the malignity of a spirit 
“hot from Tartarus,” he boldly avowed his deter- 
mination to “ crush the wretch,” and, by his single 
arm, to destroy the fair fabric of Christianity, erected, 
as he sneeringly said, by the twelve poor fishermen 
of Galilee. By means of books and pamphlets, he 
sent the poison of his sentiments through the length 
and breadth of the land; and, in a few short years, 
his country wrote over her burial places—‘ death 
an eternal sleep”—the sunlight of the Gospel was 
shut out—the Goddess of Reason usurped the place 
of Jehovah. "Twas then that the heart-strings of 
the nation quivered—the cords which bound society 
together were snapped—the blood of five millions of 
her citizens was poured out in the general frenzy, 
and annihilation threatened to sweep away every 
vestige of humanity! Nero, amusing himself amid 





the burning ruins of the imperial city, evinced as 
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much tenderness as did Voltaire, when he thus 
vainly trifled with the dearest and most sacred in- 
terest of his country and the world! 

Who can contemplate without shuddering, the 
works of this author, together with those of such 
men as Paine, and Volney, and Hume? Oh! had 
half the energy—had half the mighty power of 
these giant minds been exerted in a holier cause, 
how much good would have accrued to society, to 
their country, to the world at large! Paine had 
then been a Howard, plunging into the darksome 
dungeon, to alleviate the woes of the distressed and 
dying criminal—Volney, like another Luther, had 
reformed France from the withering curse of pa- 
pacy and infidelity, to the hallowed influences of 
pure and unadulterated Christianity—Hume, in- 
stead of dipping his pen in gall to blot out the su- 
blime doctrines of Revelation, like our own immor- 
tal Edwards, had unfolded its deep and hidden mys- 
teries, and spread out its glowing beauties to the 
gaze of an admiring world; and Voltaire, the ele- 
gant and accomplished Voltaire—laying aside his 
gilded blasphemies, as the author of some simple, 
unassuming tract, had pointed the deluded Hot- 
tentot to the Saviour of Mankind! 

But the limits which we assigned for these 
thoughts have already been exceeded. We can- 
not, however, close them without again reverting to 
the amazing influence which authors exert on a 
nation’s destiny. A writer of acknowledged ce- 
lebrity and of great power, though at times rather 
extravagant, has remarked, that trifles compose the 
woof of which a nation’s destiny is woven. Let 
all other influences be considered trifles, we think 
that the acknowledgment cannot be made with re- 
gard to that of authors. There is not another 
class of men under heaven, whose influence tells, 
so directly and so powerfully upon a nation’s exis- 
tence. “ Give me,” said the celebrated De L’Orme, 
‘some obscure room and four or five associates, 
with the privilege of a free interchange of senti- 
ments; and then give me the liberty of scattering 
these sentiments by means of the simple pamphlet 
or newspaper, and I'll crush and crumble to the 
ground the throne of the most secure despot that ever 
triumphed over human rights!” De L’Orme was 
right. Despotism might as well rear its tottering 
edifice upon the uneapt crater of Vesuvius, as to 
seek an enduring habitation among a people who 
read and think—and they who read must thiak; 
and, in this view of the subject, the author is more 
to be dreaded by tyranny than the embattled forces 
of an empire. 

The controlling power of authors, too, is perhaps 
no where more evident than in our own country, 
where the people are emphatically a reading peo- 
ple—where the press is free and untrammelled— 
and where the rapidity of communication gives to 
written thought the fleetness of the wind and the 


globe. Our authors are indeed shaping our destiny 
for weal or woe. They stand at the flood-gates of 
knowledge, and Iet in either the pure streams of vir- 
tue, or the dark and turbid waters of pollution and 
death. They give tone to society—they keep 
alive, if it live at all, a high sense of moral princi- 
ple and political integrity. High principle and 
pure integrity is the palladium of our republic. It 
is the centre of our confederated system—the source 
of heat and gravitation—the very sun of our politi- 
cal creation! Remove it, and discord and confu- 
sion would spread throughout our land—destroy it, 
and you break the bonds of our civil union—you 
tear down all our free institutions, and curtain our 
now fair and brilliant prospects in darkness, deep 
and tangible as that of Egypt. It is in a free go- 
vernment what the principle of eternal justice is in 
the government of Gop. Remove this first law of 
Heaven, 
“ Earth would unbalanced from her orbit fly, 
Planets and suns run lawless through the sky ; 


And ruling angels from their seats be hurled, 
Being on being wrecked, and world on world.” 


Let the time come when our authors, recreant 
to the proper use of the mighty power which they 
hold in trust, by means of unprincipled and immo- 
tal publications, subvert this grand conservative 
principle, and the dying agonies of our country are 
upon us—our grave is dug—our winding sheet is 
woven, and the dirge will soon be sung which will 
consign us to the common tomb of empires! 

Turn once more to France, fickle, convulsed, un- 
happy France. Look upon that page of her his- 
tory so stained with the blood of her continued re- 
volutions. You can there trace in fearful charac- 
ters, that it was that neglect of moral principle, 
that utter contempt for all that is holy and sacred in 
religion and the social compact, which kindled up 
that mora! and political Atna that shook and 
shivered France to its centre, and lit all Europe 
with its lurid glare. 

To infidel authors, undeniably, is to be attributed 
the generation of that moral siroceo, which swept 
in pestilence over, and wasted with terrific mor- 
tality, one of the fairest portions of the earth; and 
its history hangs out, like the blood-red flag of its 
revolution, to warn succeeding ages of the danger 
of setting aside the Bible and its attendant influ- 
ence! Heaven grant that our beloved country may 
be saved from a catastrophe so lieart-rending! Let 
then the fountains of our literature be well guarded, 
so that they send forth streams pure and healthful, 
calculated to nourish citizens and statesmen in the 
noblest sense of those words. Let our authors be 
guided by the strictest integrity. Let the works 
which come teeming from one thousand presses be 
free from all that is corrupting and vicious. Let 
virtue, the first word in that glorious motto which 





ubiquity of the atmosphere which surrounds the 
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waved over our fathers in the hour of their peril, 
still be the first in the motto of their children in the 
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time of prosperity. Then will liberty and inde- 
pendence continue, and our union will endure, a 
monument, unhurt amid the wrecks of empires and 
the wastes of time—the fairest fabric of human 
government ever erected by man, whose light will 
gleam forth upon the darkness and gloom of this | 
now enslaved and degraded world; and, like the 
star which 


No fleeting pledge is theirs of feeling, 
For death has seal’d the vows they make ; 

But mournful truths their tones revealing, 
Declare the woes they still partake. 


XIX. 


SWEETLY FALL THE DEWS. 






will usher in a day of universal and unending free- 
dom. M. 
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“ Hovers betwixt night and morn,” 


Springfield, S. C., 1840. 





EARLY LAYS.* 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “ATLANTIS.” 
XVIII. 
MY FOREST HARP. 


I. 
My Forest Harp !—though late I threw thee, 
In passion’s madness, from my grasp, 
Yet now with better thoughts I woo thee, 
And once again, thy strings I clasp: 
And though I left thee long forsaken, 
Trust me, the grief was mine alone ; 
The strings about my heart were shaken, 
But thine were true in every tone. 
Il. 
More sweet, since now a strain of sadness, 
That better cheers the heart subdued, 
Usurps thy former notes of gladness, 
And suits our forest solitude :— 
I better love thy strains of wailing, 
Than livelier tones of joy and youth— 
That mournful plaint, those murmurs failing, 
That speak of wo, and speak of truth. 
Ill. 
What though the world may frown upon thee, 
And scorn the song that may not soar ; 
Thou reck’st not, though the crowd may shun thee, 
If I but love thy strains the more :— 
With thee, within the forests hidden, 
I summon gentlest spirits nigh ; 
And some, that seek our groves unbidden, 
Yield song for song and sigh for sigh. 
IV. 
Fair forms that live in realms of sadness, 
These hallow as they hear thy strain ; 
And truer far than things of gladness, 
Requite the love that others feign. 


* We give above a third series of the “ Early Lays” of 
Mr. Simms. These, it is proper to inform our readers, are, 
in the words of the author, “what they profess to be ; the 
early exercises of a writer, who, whatever may be his pre- 
sent performances, would be loth to be suspected of sitting 
down, at this time of day, to the grave composition of love- 
ditties. They constitute the early trials of a pen seeking 
for the flexibilities of language and freedom of speech, by 
overcoming the difficulties of various artificial measures of 
verse.” Some of these pieces have been anonymously 
printed, and have been set to music—but they are now pre- 
sented in a corrected form, and under the sanction of the 





author’s name. 


Sweetly fall the dews of night, 
Gently swells the evening air, 

And the Moon with maiden light 
Walks her dream-like sphere ; 

And the flow’r now folds its leaf, 
And the bee has ceased its hum— 

Slumber stills the mourner’s grief, 
Rapture, too, is dumb. 

Il. 

Not a murmur wakes the shore, 
Fill’d with strife and sorrow long ; 

And in place of ocean’s roar, 
There’s a voice of song: 

All’s not grief that being knows, 
Skies are never all o’ercast, 

And from heaven a sweet repose 
Anguish wins at last. 


XX. 
REQUIEM. 


I. 
Weep the spirit fled, 
All too early blighted !— 
Weep !—the tears we shed 
To its worth are plighted ; 
Saving not, we mourn, 
Though such idle token, 
May not tell the deep forlorn, 
Of the young heart broken. 
Il. 
Weep the noble form, 
Late that stood, a tower, 
Prostrate by the storm 
In a single hour !— 
Weep that such a heart, 
Pure, and proud, and holy, 
Stricken thus, must still depart, 
Like the frail and lowly! 
Ill. 
Weep!—and let the flood 
From your dim eyes flowing, 
Keep the faded bud 
Still in memory glowing,— 
Still in homage dear, 
Let the gentle show’r, 
Falling on that lonely bier, 
Deck its blighted flow’r. 


XXII. 


GO NOT YET. 
I. 

Go not yet—oh! go not yet, 

Linger but a moment more— 
Something that I now forget, 

Would | murmur o’er; 
Something I have treasured long— 

Strange that I should still forget— 
But it trembles on my tongue : 

Go not yet—Go not yet. 
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Il. 
But a moment more remain, 
Why would’st thou, belov’d one, thus 
Break so soon the sweetest chain 
Life has wove for us ?— 
Many a word [ still would say, 
Many a word I now forget ; 
Linger then awhile, I pray, 
Go not yet—Go not yet. 
Ill. 
Sever’d once, our tears were vain 
Broken moments to restore, 
Neither thou nor I again, 
Should behold them more ; 
These are ours, and while they bless, 
It were worth a long regret 
Did we, parting, make them less— 
Go not yet—Go not yet. 


XXII. 
THE LAST BLOW IS GIVEN. 


I. 
The last blow is given, 
The arrow is sped— 
The sweet tie is riven, 
The sweet hope is dead ; 
For wild was our error, 
For mercy to spare ; 
They teach me, in terror, 
That thou wert too dear. 
Il. 
Yet parting’s no sorrow, 
If tears speak for grief; 
In vain would I borrow 
From weeping relief; 
My eye-balls are aching, 
Yet tears will not fall ;— 
Yet all are forsaking— 
Thou, too, more than all. 


Ill. 
All leave me that cherish’d— 
I wander alone ; 
Thy hope too has perish’d, 
Thou storm-stricken one: 
Divided forever, 
By mountain and sea, 
I dream again, never, 
Of meeting with thee. 
IV. 
From cloud to cloud leaping, 
The tempest is hoarse ; 
Its wing o’er me sweeping, 
I fear not its force ; 
Let the bright shaft of heaven 
Once shatter the oak, 
The high tree thus riven 
Needs no second stroke. 


XXIIL. 
OH! BURY HIM QUICKLY. 


I. 
Oh! bury him quickly, and utter no word 
Of the memory sadden’d by sorrow so long; 
But when the cold stranger shall say that he err’d, 
Then tell the dark tale of his crueller wrong. 
We may not approve, but when others condemn, 
*T were crime that defence of his heart to forbear, 
And show that his faults were all prompted by them,— 
They could goad him to danger, then fly from him there. 





Il. 
You saw him for many long days ere he fell, 
In chains, and in solitude, sad but serene ; 
’Tis grateful to know that he battled it well, 
While his spirit grew strong in the gloom of the scene. 
They thought him all callous to feeling and shame,— 
Ah! little they knew him ;—the spirit he bore 
Once aimed at, and sighed for, as lofty a fame 
As shines on the pages of History’s lore. 
Ill. 
But pile the dank sod which no stone shall adorn, 
No hand ever freshen with shrub or with flow’r; 
We bury him coldly—we leave him forlorn— 
And midnight was never more dark than this hour. 
It is but a year since all proudly he stood, 
Brave, bright, unassuming ; the sought, the preferr’'d— 
Upheld by the strong, and beloved by the good ; 
Now—bury him quickly and utter no word! 


XXIV. 
LEAVE ME TO MY LOT. 
I. 
If, at this sad hour, 
Any doubts should rise— 
If you dread the power 
Of the sacrifice ; 
If within your breast 
Linger yet a fear, 
That, no longer blest, 
When a wanderer there, 
You may haply feel 
One repining thought ; 
Do not risk your bosom’s weal— 
Leave me to my lot. 
Il. 
If a thought should come 
To your breast awhile, 
That our common doom 
May restrain your smile ; 
And the future glance, 
Picture to your eye 
But a single chance 
Of heart-misery ;— 
If the wilderness, 
And my humble cot, 
Promise thee no happiness ; 
Leave me to my lot! 
Ill. 
If there be a dread, 
That thou wilt repine— 
For the scenes that fled 
Are no longer thine ; 
If it seem a thing 
Possible to be, 
That thy heart will cling 
Where mine own must flee ; 
Venture nought, I pray— 
He who loves thee, blot 
From thy gentle soul away— 
Leave me to my lot. 


Vv. 

WELL! LON camemehainen GRIEF BE MINE. 
Well! loneliness and grief nt mine, when all of Hope is 
The li should surely cease to shine, when all its oil is 
Or, ee a gleam it gives, what kindly heart will say, 
The spirit still as gladly lives as in that better day? 
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Il. 
Who would not rather seek to hide the pale and faltering 
light, 
That comes, rebuking former pride, in sad misfortune’s night ; 
Filling the vacant hall that erst was matchless in its blaze 
With barely light to show the worst to each malicious gaze ! 
Ill. 
Thou should’st not strive to charm the soul with visions 
that must fly, 
As clouds that from the morning roll beneath the eastern 
sky ; 
Such dreams may cheat, but cease to lend a lasting hope 
to joy, 
And should they with my being blend, ’twould be but to de- 
stroy. 
IV. 
Then cease to limn the future bright, which truth must still 
deny— 
And he should know the morning’s light who’s felt each 
change of sky: 
The hopes with which thou would’st allure, are like the 
dreams of sleep, 
That win the wanderer to the shore, then hurl him in the 
deep. 


Ah! then, not even yon swallow’s flight, 
My anguish’d spirit should implore ; 
Soon should the altar bless my sight 
On which I left my soul before. 





THE ROAN GELDING. 


In the year 17—, Thomas Brown, then a young 
man, with his wife and two children (a son and 
daughter), settled in the wilderness of Wilkes 
county, in the state of Georgia. He had few 
neighbors except the half-friendly treacherous In- 
dians, no luxuries, no schools; but Brown was a 
hardy, fearless and adventurous pioneer; the coun- 
try was fresh, the land rich, the range luxuriant, and 
nature looked young and lovely ; and Brown loved 
nature, and thought all the difficulties and dangers 
of his situation well repaid by the freedom and 
independence which it brought to himself, and the 


XXVI. 
AT PARTING. 

I have no joy when thou art far, 
And if thou need’st must fly, 
My soul shall feel perpetual war 

Till thou again art nigh: 
Yet may the seas be quiet seas, 
And may the breeze be fair, 
And every cloud, as soft as these, 
Be beautiful and clear, 
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plenty, health and happiness enjoyed by his wife 
and children. 

Years rolled on; and situated on the extreme 
verge of civilization, Brown continued to increase 
his crops and his stocks, scarcely hearing the din, 
which was every day waxing warmer and warmer 
between the Parent and the Child, as to the right 
of the one to tax the other without its consent. 
When the question was mooted in the back settle- 
me ments, Brown was a staunch whig, and seldom 

XXVIL. failed in his family, or among his neighbors, to ex- 

COME BACK SOON. press his belief in the rights of the colonies, and 

1. his confidence in their ability to maintain them. 

*T was thus she cried, as late I bore Thus the first ideas, foreign to the hearth-stone, 
My footsteps from the balmy shore ; imbibed by the little Emily or Milly (for so the 
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“‘Oh! come back soon,” sad memory sings, 
Until my dreaming spirit brings 

The lovely pleader near. 

Il. 

And does her bosom sti]} inspire, 
As spake her lips, that dear desire ; 

And, at the night’s still noon, 
Does she, with straining eye, explore 
Where roves my form that foreign shore, 

And murmur, “‘come back soon ?” 


XXVIIL. 
AH! HAD I BUT YON SWALLOW’S WING. 
I. 
Ah! had I but yon swallow’s wing, 
I should not now thy loss deplore, 
Nor, with such sullen spirit cling 
A moment to this cheerless shore ; 
But, with a strong and fearless flight, 
My form should wing its way to thee, 
Nor aught, of beautiful or bright, 
To stay its progress, seek or see. 
Il. 
Ah, happy! could the imprison’d clay, 
Obedient to the longing heart, 
To that dear region, far away, 
Even at a word or wish depart ;— 





daughter was called), were tinged with rebellion. 
And what was Milly Brown? The prettiest maiden 
in all the back settlements ; rather above the mid- 
dle size, with every limb rounded off, and every 
nerve braced by exercise in the open air; her 
dark auburn hair, fell in wavy masses on a neck 
and bosom whose snowy whiteness the sun could 
never tinge; her eyes sparkling with animation or 
swimming with delight, spoke every emotion of 
her soul; her coral lips closed over pearls of the 
first water, and the roses in her cheeks were only 
rivalled by the roses in the garden which she her- 
self had cultivated. Withal she had a native 
tact and intelligence, that almost supplied the want 
of that culture which was denied to the children 
of that day and place. To the delicate ear of 
Sontag, musical and discriminating, she joined the 
voice of the Mockingbird, sweet, rich, full, and flex- 
ible; none ever forgot its tones who had once heard 
it, and none could hear it without a thrill of de- 
light. No wonder, then, that Milly Brown was the 
delight of all. All loved to hear her sing the 
songs of freedom which fostered and nourished 
the spirit of independence, raised by the soul-stir- 
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ring eloquence of the more gifted Franklins, and 
Paines, and Warrens, and Henrys of our country. 

With all her gifts, Milly was unfortunate—she 
saw and loved and was loved by and married to 
James Nott of Burke county, without knowing 
his opinions upon a subject then becoming highly 
exciting even in the wilderness where Brown 
lived. She married James Nott, and was taken 
by him to his mother’s house, not far from where 
Waynesborough now stands. To her consterna- 
tion she found the whole family siding with Eng- 
land against her country; and it was almost 
death to her to reflect that, in the contest, which 
all began to look for as inevitable, her husband 
might be met in deadly conflict by her father 
or her brother ; the very thought was agony, un- 
alloyed by a single consoling reflection. To add 
to her distress, she was subject, in her husband’s 
absence, to the constant and bitter revilings of his 
mother and sisters, with whom the words traitor, 
and rebel were household terms, and hanging a 
familiar idea. ‘The battle of Lexington commenced 
the Revolution; its effects, like electricity, were 
felt at once from centre to circumference, and, as 
Milly had feared, her father and her husband took 
different sides: her husband was a tory. 

With the general history of that eventful time 
our story has little to do. In 17—, the whigs 
under Few, had collected some military stores, 
provisions, &c., at Burke jail, a few hundred 
yards from where old Mrs. Nott lived; with 
whom Milly then was. (James Nott had been from 
home some months.) The British at New Savan- 
nah, apprised of Few’s movements, with a com- 
pany of Regular troops and a large number of 
Tories, marched upon the jail, with the inten- 
tion of breaking up the post and destroying the 
arms, ammunition and provisions collected by the 
whigs; not, however, before Few had been able to 
surround the jail by a slender stockade. Between 
daybreak and sunrise, Few was informed by a 
trusty hand that the enemy would be on him in 
force, in the course of the morning ; he immediately 
assembled his entire force without the fortification 
(if a few stakes driven into the ground might de- 
serve such a name); old Abraham Marshall peti- 
tioned the Throne of Grace to enlighten their 
minds that they might see their true interests, and 
to give them firmness to bare their bosoms to the 
sword in defence of their rights. Silas Mercer, a 
true Gideon, then addressed them. He told them 
that every bullet had its commission, and that none 
of them could die until the appointed time, which 
had been fixed from the beginning. He mingled 
threats, and exhortation, and doctrine, encourage- 
ment, and denunciation, and politics, prayer to 
God, and patriotic declamation, until he had wrought 
himself and his hearers to a pitch of enthusiasm 
furious and unearthly. He mistook the prompt- 
ings of patriotism for the spirit of inspiration ; for 


the moment, devotion to freedom usurped in his 
bosom the place of devotion to God, and speaking 
from his own bold heart direct to their’s, he told 
them the blood shed in defence of one’s country 
would wash out all transgression, and that the sin- 
ner slain that day by the slaves of the tyrant, 
would mount at once on the wings of glory to the 
Throne of Bliss. 

The stirring eloquence of Mercer had scarcely 
died upon the ear—the flash of the eye and the 
glow of the cheek which he had kindled had not 
faded—when the clarion voice of Few called to 
them with a distinctness that might have been 
heard amid the thunders of our own Tallulah,— 
‘“* Countrymen! brothers !—shall we run and starve 
like dogs, or will you fight and die like men?” 
he was answered along the whole line as by the 
voice of one man— we wILL pir.” The response 
seemed scarcely to rise above a whisper, but none 
failed to hear it, and as it passed their clenched 
teeth, it told of men driven to desperation by the 
oppressions of tyranny, and determined to stake 
life, and hope, and liberty, and all, on the hazard 
of the battle. 

About nine in the morning, the enemy approach- 
ed; the battle commenced, and raged with varying 
success until near night-fall. Now the whigs, 
pressed on all sides by superior numbers, would 
seek the protection of the stockade. Now the 
British, and their allies the tories, annoyed by the 
unerring aim of the whig rifles, from behind the 
works, would retreat beyond the reach of the fatal 
piece. During the whole day, the gallant Few 
maintained his position on horse-back without 
the stockade ; and well that day did Mercer prove 
the sincerity of his belief in the doctrines which 
he preached, for, by the side of Few, his post 
was the place where danger was, and he sought 
no protection for his body, but the care of Him 
who notes the sparrow’s fall. 

Milly Nott was in hearing of the battle’s din, 
and for the day she was all ear. Her brother was 
drummer to the desperate band of patriots col- 
lected by Few, and her fine ear knew every note 
of his drum, as well as the mother knows the 
mournful wail or the joyous laugh of her darling 
child. She had learned too, to distinguish reveille 
and tattoo, the retreat, the rally and the charge. 
While volley after volley proclaimed the battle’s 
rage, she stood listening, her hair thrown back, 
her head depressed, her eyes fixed, her lips just 
apart, her arms hanging listlessly by her side, and 
her body thrown slightly forward to catch the 
lightest sound; and so she would stand for minutes 
while the firing continued. Whenever it ceased, 
her feelings appeared wrought up to agony. At the 
roll of her brother’s drum, the effect was electric ; 
if it sounded the rally, or the charge, she would 
laugh hysterically, and dance all over the room 
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kindred ; if it sounded a retreat, her eyes fell, her 
cheek blanched, and throwing herself upon the 
floor, sob would follow sob in such quick succes- 
sion and so convulsively, as almost to threaten suf- 
focation ; and so she would remain, unheeding alike 
all other sources of joy or sorrow, until the report 
of fire arms, or a more cheering note on the loved 
drum, would arouse the listener, and tell her the 
day was not yet lost. As the tide of battle varied, 
so changed Milly’s mood from joy to grief and 
from grief to joy, until, just as the sun was set- 
ting, her quick ear caught the note of a retreat on 
the stranger’s drum, and she fainted. Then to 
have died had been to have died most happy. 

The revolution went on, and our fathers achiev- 
ed their freedom. The sins of James Nott, if 
not forgotten, were forgiven on account of the 
known patriotism of his wife; the respect due to 
her virtues shielded her husband for some years 
after the close of the war, when, in the bosom of 
his family, he yielded to the fever what the sword 
had spared. He died, leaving his wife and two 
promising boys, William and ‘Thomas Brown Nott, 
to the guardianship of her father, old Thomas 
Brown. 

The boys had attained, William his nineteenth, 
and Thomas his seventeenth year. Each loved 
his book and his gun and his brother, both doated 
on their mother, and dearly loved their grandfather. 
The fourth object, in the heart of Tom, was a fine 
strawberry-roan gelding belonging to his grand- 
father—he dearly loved a good horse, and he loved 
roan Norman better than any other horse he had 
ever seen, because he thought him the best horse 
in the world, he was so well formed, so spirited, 
yet so docile and gentle, so active, so strong, and 
so hardy; and then he could pace his mile in three 
minutes and a half; and in that county at that 
time, a good pacer was esteemed the best of 
horses, and in all the county round, old Tom 
Brown’s strawberry-roan was thought to be the 
best pacer in Burke, or any of the adjoining coun- 
ties. Tom’s heart was fixed upon Norman, he 
wanted him badly, he fed him, and watered him, and 
curried him and rubbed him till his coat looked as 
smooth and glossy as a lady’s satin gown. It 
was a pleasure to plough him, and oh! how de- 
lightful to ride him. Often did he tease the old 
gentleman to give him the horse, he ever put him 
off with a smile and a promise, that at his death 
he should have him. This had been said so often, 
that Tom had sometimes to blush, as he detected 
himself associating in his own mind his grand- 
father’s death with the possession of the roan. 

Suddenly the old man was taken dangerously 
ill, the family were overwhelmed with alarm, the 
doctor was sent for but afforded small grounds for 
hope. ‘Tom was deeply distressed, but still the 
roan gelding would, uncalled, obtrude himself upon 


aloud, “now the roan is mine.” The expression 
of the thought grated harsh on the ear of the dy- 
ing man, and for Tom’s name he substituted that 
of a dear friend unconnected with him, and in 
compliance with an old clause of chimney-corner 
law, left Tom a legacy of five pounds. He lived to 
accomplish this last act of justice and expired. 
Tom regretted the loss of the horse, he was deeply 
mortified at the manner in which he was mention- 
ed in his grandfather’s will; still, to do him jus- 
tice, he was greatly more grieved at the death of 
the old man than any other thing that had occurred, 
for he loved him dearly, and astonished at his own 
infatuation with regard to the horse, he sickened at 
the thoughts of his seeming to rejoice at the kind 
old man’s death. 
In this state of mind, Thomas Nott strolled to 
Waynesboro’, where he found a great concourse of 
people ; among whom were a great many strange 
faces, engaged in all kinds of dissipation. There 
was a muster, and a show, and the crowd was im- 
mense, laughing, talking, drinking, swearing, wrest- 
ling, fighting, gouging, biting, horse racing, cock- 
fighting, throwing dice and playing cards; whist, 
loo, three up, and all fours. All sorts of people 
were in the crowd, gentlemen and vagabonds, old 
and young, rich and poor, whites, mulattoes and 
negroes, and now and then Tom thought he saw 
an Indian. He had never been in such a crowd, 
or witnessed such a scene. Confusion and mis- 
rule appeared to be at its height, when he first en- 
tered the town; yet, as hour after hour passed, the 
crowd increased—the disorder waxed louder and 
louder, and confusion seemed worse confounded. 
Amid the crowd, Tom saw repeatedly a stran- 
ger of a peculiarly striking and attractive appear- 
ance. In height about six feet, yet so finely pro- 
portioned that his great stature was seldom noticed 
except in a crowd—his dress faultless, rich with- 
out show, and fashionable without the slightest 
touch of foppery. A superficial observer would 
have placed his age at about twenty-eight or thirty, 
but on a more scrutinizing examination, you would 
call him forty. Why, you could not tell. His 
complexion was florid; his hair jet black and 
wavy; his eyes a dazzling dark hazle; his man- 
ners mild and bland; his address easy and grace- 
ful; he was always in the crowd, but not of it, he 
took no part in the sports or broils, and yet it 
seemed to Tom, he never spoke, if it were but a 
single word, to any individual, who did not imme- 
diately rush into the vortex. No one knew him, 
nobody could tell who he was or where he came 
from; by all he was spoken of, and all called 
him stranger. Towards evening he approached 
Tom and asked him to join in a raffle for a fine 
horse. Tom hesitated, but recollecting his-recent 
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was called in, Tom heard the strawberry-roan ; 
gelding given to him, and left the room, thinking ~ 
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oan determined to decline; the stranger perceived his|least apparent exertion. “Surely,” thought Tom, 
ing || hesitation, and before he gave utterance to the|‘‘this is the perfection of pacing;” the thought 
ion | negative that was on his tongue, said quietly—|had scarcely formed itself in his mind, before it 
dy- | “take a throw and you shall win him”—he is a|was contradicted by the increased rate of his 
hat | splendid animal, perfect in form, a beautiful straw- | steed—up hill or down, it was all the same,—through 
in | berry roan, and can pace faster and easier than | sand, through mud, through water, there was no dif- 
ner | your grandfather’s horse ever could. Tom put) ference, nothing appeared to stop the progress, noth- 
ito i his name down on the list, and directed by the|ing appeared to abate the speed, of the indomitable 
ed. | stranger went to look at the horse. If he was ex-|roan. On he dashed through Briar Creek, through 
ply | cited by the description he had received, on seeing | McBean, through Spirit Creek, through Cupboard 
on- him, he became enthusiastic in his admiration ; his | Creek and the Lagoons, then desperate in mud and 
us- | coat was as sleek as glass, and glowed in the sta-|water. Sunset found him in Augusta, going with 
. of ble as if he were exposed to the noonday sun; he | perfect ease, at a rate under which his rider breathed 
ed, was perfect in form, and the manner in which he | with difficulty. Tom drew rein, the horse increased 
wh | accommodated himself to the examination Tom|his speed; Tom soothed him and wooed him, the 
l at | was making, almost evinced him a creature in-| horse glided on; that was the motion—he glided on 
ind | stinct with reason, and proud of the exhibition. | without effort, and with a rapidity, which Tom could 
) Tom had not half satisfied himself with admiring | only guess at, by observing the houses and streets 

| to | the noble beast, when he was called to take his|and squares wheel by him, as the pictures in a 
2 of place at the gaming table, and his turn with the | panorama moved by the showman’s wheel. Sooth- 
nge ) dice-box. The others had all thrown—his was|ing, wooing, drawing the rein, served only to in- 
ere | the last name on the list. Fifty, fifty-one, fifty-| crease his speed. Tom composed himself on the 
im- two had been thrown at their casts with the dice. | saddle, while onward right north, the steed dashed 
est- | Tom was in despair, and took the box with a| with a speed increasing at every bound; over to- 
ck- } trembling hand. One look from the stranger (who | bacco rollers, over carts, over wagons, and fallen 
ist, | acted as marker), as he put the dice in the box,|timber. “Certainly,” thought Tom, “this cannot 
ple reassured him; he rolled out the dice—* eighteen” | last, he must bring up presently.” Again the horse 
old was pronounced in the low, clear voice of the| appeared to know his thoughts, and reply to them, 
and stranger, ‘“ You cannot beat fifty-two, young man,” | by still more rapidly dashing on; with now and 


aw | said a person in the crowd—‘T will give you what|then along drawn low snort, which poured from 
wd, P your throw cost if you will cast no more.” Tom|his nostrils a dark dense vapur that might have 























nis- | hesitated; the stranger put the dice in the box.|been taken for smoke. On, still on he dashed ; he 
en- | The quickness of his manner stopped the reply | passed the Savannah, the Saluda, and the heads of 
the | and again Tom rolled out “ eighteen.” “ Thirty-six” | Tiger—the deep chasms and abrupt precipices of 
and | again quietly remarked the stranger. Every voice, | Spartanburg, Rutherford, Burke, Wilkes and Ashe, 
l. | every breath, was hushed ; every member, every | offered no impediment to his fearful rapidity. He 
an- | pulse was still; no one but Tom and the stranger | passed strange mountains, covered with snow and 
sar- | evinced signs of life; and they only by handling | descended into deep rich vallies where man, nor sa- 
yro- | the dice. The marker threw them a third time | vage, nor civilized had ever made a foot-print. Ever 
ced into the box, and a third time, Tom rolled them|and anon, Tom’s blood would chill as one of those 
ith- out with the three sixes uppermost. It was done|long-drawn deep low snorts would meet his ear, 
test as quick as thought, and as quick as thought, be-| which were ever accompanied by the dark dense 
mild | fore Tom’s pulse could take the second flutter of|smoky-looking vapor from his distended nostrils. 
rty, | delight, the stranger said to him, “Mr. Nott, the| These became more and more frequent ;. and Tom 
yuld horse is yours, his keep is paid for—order him as| began to think sparks of fire were emitted with the 
His | soon as you please—try him and you will find him| smoke; and flashes of flame burst from the eyes of 
and | what I have called him.” A look to the landlord | his steed at every motion of his erect and pointed 
an- | brought the horse to the door. Tom turned to|ears. As twilight gave place to night, doubt became 
ice - take leave of the stranger, but he was lost in the| certainty, and Tom felt and knew that he had been 
, he crowd, and he never saw him again. Tom seized|seduced, as a punishment for his sins, to mount 
t it the reins and laid his hand on his horse’s withers. |upon the back of the Archfiend commissioned to 
ita || The horse stretched out, to lower his body that|bear him to perdition. He had barely come to 
me- | his rider might mount more easily, and regained|this horrible conclusion, before he heard ahead a 
im, | his erect position at the instant the saddle was| mighty noise of roaring and hissing, as though the 
ime | filled. Mississippi at flood had in vain been turned into 
led | At a word, he was off in a brisk pace—~a chirp| A°tna in its greatest rage, to stay the devastations 
hed | made it arapid one,—which soon took him clear of| of islands and continents. They (Tom Nott and 
fine | | Waynesboro’; a wish, that he would mend his pace, |the fiend steed) were turning the ridge of a lofty 
ent seemed to be understood by the horse, as he threw | mountain, whose top hid itself in the clouds. In 
, he additional spirit into his movement without the an instant it was passed; before, below him, lay 
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not as heretofore, rich valleys covered with lofty 
timber, nor fertile Savannahs with the tall luxu- 
riant grass, and wild-flowers waving in the wind; 
but one wide-spread lake, one vzat ocean of lurid 
glare and sulphurous stench, which in the distance 
resembled a vast unbounded plain of ruinous pine, 
burned to a living glowing coal, emitting dark vo- 
lumes of dense smoke. Every instant brought 
Tom nearer to the horrid goal—every instant 
added some new form of terror to the scene, and 
gave some new cry of madness to the ear. The 
fiery plain became a moving current of liquid fire, 
and as it rose in tempestuous waves, he could hear 
it hiss and see it sparkle like vivid lightning, and 
burst like bellowing thunder. Then his ear would 
catch a demoniac intonation of the human voice, 
wrought into agony by excruciating, hellish tor- 
ments. ‘Tom tried to pray and could not—he tried 
to scream—he had lost his voice—he tried to shut 
his eyes, it was a vain effort—his fate was before 
him, and his destiny compelled him to look upon it. 
In another instant he perceived before him, on the 
borders of the boiling ocean, an immense black 
arch which ever, as the flaming billows rose to its 
level, exhibited in transparency—“ Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s house, thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor’s wife—nor his man-servant nor his 
maid servant, nor‘his ox, nor his ass, nor anything 
that is thy neighbor’s.” . 


As Tom’s eye fell on his sentence, a trumpet} 


sounded, the fiend steed gave one desperate bound, 
they were whirled in the boiling gulph. A devil 
seized Tom Nott—he gave one convulsive scream 
and awoke, and lo! it was all a dream, by which 
I hope I have profited, and pray I may be able to 
continue to profit the balance of my days. 
Tuomas Brown Nort. 


GIRLHOOD. 
BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 


My joyous child, when press’d with care, 
I scarce can think, that ever I 

Was once a thoughtless thing like thee, 
With merry laugh and flashing eye ; 
That I could smile as thou dost now, 
The wet tears still upon my cheek ; 
Could clap my hands with idle glee, 

And play all day at hide and seek— 


Could sit with earnest look the while, 
And list the tale so often told, 

And think each morn and every day 
How I was growing tall and old ; 

And love to ape old-lady ways, 

With sober look and matron tread ; 
Compress my lips to look severe, 
And shake my very knowing head— 


With solemn voice, and moral strong, 
Reprove Miss Doll for sad misdeed, 





And fearful punishment inflict, 

That she may learn to take more heed ; 
With small foot cross’d, and lullaby, 
Then sing the poor thing fast to sleep, 
And lay it down on tiny bed, 

And watch, like anxious mother, keep— 


Eat bits of cake with sober grace, 

And sip my tea with lady zest ; 

Play nurse my babe, with such a look, 

And teach their A B C’s the rest ; 

Then talk of husband gone away, 

And all the cares that matrons know ; 
Look smart when washing day came round, 
And put small blankets out to blow— 


With dainty step, and mincing tone, 
Play “ go abroad” with sister Ann ; 
In talk and look a woman be, 

As much as merry childhood can— 

Oh, this was seeming /—how unlike 

The sad reality of life. 

I seem no more—for I am now 

In truth a mother and a wife. 


Illusions sweet! Life’s early dreams ! 
All, all, forever pass’d away— 

Oh, all do seem in this cold wagld; 

Who would not be a child at play ? 

Yes, childhood’s faith and childhood’s love 
Shall ever fresh with me remain; 

I'll be a very child at heart, 

Nor seeming live those days again. 





THOUGHTS ON LITERATURE. 


BY CHARLES LANMAN. 

A taste for literature is one of the most substan- 
tial sources of enjoyment with which the human 
race is acquainted. It has a tendency to bring to 
perfection many of the noblest feelings of the heart. 
To its possessor it is a treasure of which the revo- 
lutions of the world cannot deprivg him. In opu- 
lence or poverty, whether free f roam over the 
world or confined in a prison— if he has within 
his reach a few favorite authors, he can banish the 
troubles and trials of the present and be happy 
within the world of mind. 

There is a certain class of men in almost every 
community, who take pleasure in sneering at those 
who follow literature as a profession and who are 
anxious for its rewards. ‘They look upon the man 
of letters as one prone to build airy castles, con- 
tinually longing for pleasures which can never be 
realized, or as a mere day-dreamer. ‘They think it 
would be better if all men were mechanics, or mer- 
chants, or farmers, and that man was made to plod 
through life with no higher aim than to satisfy his 
sensual desires! How foolish, how despicable are 
such ideas. ‘These persons generally pass through 
life without making any good impressions upon their 
fellows, and when they die the memory of their 
usefulness is buried with them. What is the object 
of our living upon the earth, if it is not to train the 
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soul for its future life? Why do people forget that 
gold is but dust, and that sensual gratifications tend 
but to debase the mind? Why is it we forget that 
time is but the dawn of our existence ¢ 

The beneficial results of literature are many and 
varied, and her pleasures are of the most exalted 
kind. The literary man must needs be a thinking 
one, and every day he lives becomes wiser—if 
wiser, then better—if better, then happier. I do 
not mean to say, that all literary men are of neces- 
sity good—for such is not the case ; but I do say, 
that there are few professions more innocent, or 
better calculated to form the Christian character. 
The literary man mostly lives in company with the 
mighty spirits of the past, and the beings of his 
own mind. ‘True, he studies the human heart in 
his daily walks, but the greater part of his know- 
ledge is gathered from the past, and from thence 
his mind reaches forward into futurity, so that the 
field over which his soul may roam in search of 
wisdom is boundless as the universe. This is not 
true of that man whose energies are all engrossed 
in sensual pursuits and pleasures. 

Again. If it is true that the mind will be em- 
ployed throughout eternity in bringing to perfection 
those studies which have engaged its attention. 
here, and that the happiness of that world will be 
increased in proportion to its earthly knowledge, it 
is reasonable to conclude that the man of science 
and wisdom will enjoy heaven more than the thought- 
less and ignorant. ‘The superior intellectual 
views which some individuals shall possess beyond 
others, will constitute the principal distinction be- 
tween redeemed men in the heavenly state.” 

A taste for literature may, and ought to be uni- 
versally cultivated. The merchant, the farmer, the 
mechanic, and, in fact, every class of men, have 
abundance of time (if they would but improve it) 
to cultiv-*e their minds and, by so doing, deserve 
the dignified title of literary men. There are ma- 
ny who have written books, that do not deserve 
this title. To study, to think, to impart and re- 
ceive instruction from those with whom we daily 
associate, are the principal things which occupy a 
literary man. 

Another advantage of this taste is, that its en- 
joyments are retained to an extreme old age—a 
happiness which accompanies no other. “The 
intellectual faculties, the latest to decline, are vigo- 
rous in the decrepitude of age.” 

It is a deplorable fact, that the literature of the 
present day is too much under the influence of 
fashion. ‘There are many persons pretending to 
have a refined literary taste, who seldom read any 
books but those which are fashionable; and what 
adds to your disgust of such, is the fact that they 
are continually talking about literature—the sub- 
ject of all others, of which they are mostly igno- 
rant. The last novel, the last song or farce, are to 
them the standard literature of the present time. 


Vou. VIL—3s8s 





At times, I am almost constrained to believe that 
the world is growing in ignorance, instead of know- 
ledge, when I reflect on the great quantity of books 
constantly being written, which should condemn 
their authors to public shame. With the majority 
of the civilized world, such names as Addison are 
hardly known, or, if ever known, are forgotten. 
They are permitted to remain on the shelf, because 
they are not trifling or corrupt enough for the 
thoughtless and fashionable. Even the names of 
Milton and Shakspeare, what are they, after all, to 
the majority, but mere sounds? How small is the 
number who study their immortal pages! Many 
of our learned writers, keep a book of quotations, 
and by making frequent use of that, the public are 
led to believe that they are deeply read in classic 
literature. 1 chanced, a few days since, to be in 
company with a gentleman who is the author of 
several books which have been received with high 
commendation by the press. We were conversing 
upon literary matters, and, in illustrating one of my 
own remarks, I repeated the admirable advice of 
Polonius to his son Lertes, commencing, 


“ And these few precepts in thy memory,” &c. 


The gentleman alluded to was struck with the 
beauty and power of the lines, and inquired who 
was the author of them. I satisfied his curiosity, 
and the following sensible remark was the result : 
“You don’t say! Why, I thought they sounded 
like E. L. Bulwer or N. P. Willis!” Now, this is 
a good specimen of the common fashionable devo- 
tees to literature. How mortifying must this be to 
every deserving literary man, when we remember 
that the world passes judgment on his profession, 
by believing such mere pretenders ! How ungrate- 
ful to the memory of those great men who have 
toiled through life to promote the instruction and 
happiness of their fellows! 

Literary men exert a more lasting and salutary 
influence upon the customs and laws of their coun- 
try, than any other class. From the earliest ages, 
their honors have been of the most distinguished 
kind; their names have always been cherished in 
the hearts of their countrymen, and they have been 
looked upon as deserving the respect and esteem of 
all. I am speaking of literary men, and not those 
who cater for the public taste—those scribblers who 
use any quantity of words, but are incapable of 
thought. 

A man possessing a mind of noble powers, will 
never fawn before the public and write according 
to the dictates of others, but always adheres reso- 
lutely to the path he himself has pointed out. It is 


his province to lead the public, and not to be led by 
that many-headed monster. The atmosphere which 
such men breathe, is an intellectual one—far too 
pure for the sordid and narrow-minded to inhale. 

It is my good fortune to be acquainted with a few 
literary characters, male and female ; and to be in 
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their company, merely to look on and listen, I con- 
sider one of my dearest pleasures. I am also ac- 
quainted with some who are destitute of christian 
principles—and I look upon such with pity. Pro- 
faneness in any one is sufficiently disgusting—but 
in an intellectual man it is doubly so. Wonderfully 
strange, indeed, is the human heart. It is made 
up of inconsistences, and direct contradictions. 

The friendships, too, of literary men, are diffe- 
rent from all others. Founded in religion, they are 
pure and lasting—so much so, that the worldling 
looks with wonder at their results, as well as to the 
happiness they afford. I have often admired the 
beauty of that picture which Cowley presents, of 
two young literary friends engaged in their mid- 
night studies : 


“ Say, for you saw us, ye immortal lights, 
How oft, unwearied, have we spent the nights, 
Till the Ladean stars, so famed for love, 
Wondered at us from above. 
We spent them, not in toys, in lust, or wine ; 
But in search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence, and poetry— 
Arts which I loved ; for they, my friend, were thine.” 
It is a foolish caution which the wisdom and pru- 
dence of the world is apt to give, that literature 
prevents men from following with success their re- 
spective occupations. Many examples might be 
adduced to prove the contrary, but such names as 
Roscoe, the merchant,—Lamb, the book-keeper— 
and dear Thomas Miller, the basket-maker, are suf- 
ficient. 

In view of what has been said of the advanta- 
ges of literature, I will make one short quotation 
from Mackenzie, and turn to the other part of my 
subject. 

‘In the more important relations of society—the 
closer intercourse of friend, of husband, and of fa- 
ther—that superior delicacy and refinement of feel- 
ing which the cultivation of the mind bestows, 
heightens affection into sentiment, and mingles 
with such connections a dignity and tenderness 
which gives its dearest value to our existence.” 

I noticed some time since, in one of our prominent 
periodicals, an article entitled “ Country Life in- 
compatible with Literary Labor.” It seems to me 
that the arguments of that writer stand on a sandy 
foundation. I will endeavor, in concluding this 
paper, to disprove one of his assertions, viz. “ We 
never hear of great mental achievments emanating 
from the country.” 

If it is true that Homer was a wandering min- 
strel, it is most likely true that the Iliad was the 
fruit of a quiet country life. It was not necessary 
that he should live amid the haunts of men to learn 
the history of the gods; for, on the subject of re- 
ligion, the peasant was equal to the king in know- 
ledge. Excepting then his knowledge of the gods, 
and an acquaintance with the prevailing wars, the 
subjects of the Iliad were brought from the fruit- 





ful stores of Homer’s imagination. The great 
number of figures which he took from the grand or 
beautiful objects of nature, afford sufficient proof 
that this poem was composed in the seclusion of 
the country. 

It was after his travels through Europe, that 
Milton retired to a secluded place near his former 
home, and produced Paradise Lost—that grandest 
effort of mere human genius. Little credit can be 
given to cities for their influence in producing this 
inimitable work. For it, we are indebted to the 
Bible, to the vast and comprehensive mind and 
brilliant imagination of Milton. During the later 
part of his life, this great man was blind; but his 
mind was stored with images from the book of na- 
ture. It is this which adds a charm to his sublime 
writings. It is this which caused him to write 
some of his most beautiful poems. 

The little village of Stratford, which gave birth 
to, and under whose sod the body of Shakspeare 
now reposes, stands as proudly the mother of lite- 
rature, as any city under the sun. He was more 
fond of the country and its associations, than he 
was of the busy mart of trade and pleasure. He 
went to the city and among men to study the hu- 
man heart, and then retired to the country to mould 
his thoughts into words under the glorious influence 
of inanimate Nature. A contemporary poet said 
of him, that he was one 


ai 





from whose pen 

Large streams of honnie and sweete nectar flowe ; 
Scorning the boldness of such base-born men 
Which dare their follies forth so rashly throwe, 
Doth rather choose to sit in idle cell, 

Than so himselfe to mockerie to sell.” 


It is better, far better, to pine away in obscurity, 
than to live in the city and spend life in writing 
that which ministers to the depraved appeties of 
men. 

There too, is Wordsworth. He writes from amid 
the scenes of nature, and but seldom makes us 


think of the turmoils of the great world. Instead 
of telling us of the dark deeds of men, or of shew- 
ing the dark side of humanity, he tells us of every 
thing that is beautiful in country life. He looks 
upon the bright side of things, and as a dutiful 
child, makes us wiser and happier, by telling us of 
nature and her God. It is entirely unreasonable 
to suppose that the city is the place for him who is 
writing for posterity. The only literature which 
can emanate from the city is fictitious and political. 
The country is the place to study, to think, and to 
write, but the city is the place to sell the products 
of your mind. 

The object of literature is to make man a wiser 
and happier being. The poet makes us happy be- 
cause he tells us how we may become so. The 
historian points us to the past—tells us of memo- 
rable deeds and strange events ; and we learn as it 
were by experience to become wise. ‘The philoso- 
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pher points out and explains the laws which regu- 
late the universe, and we wonder at the greatness 
and admire the wisdom of God. It is necessary 
that all these should be acquainted with the world, 


but it is not necessary that they should live in the 


midst of a noisy city. 

It is the part of wisdom, after you have become 
acquainted with the world, to retire remote from its 
jar and din, and write for the instruction of your 
fellow-men that which the feelings of your heart 
dictate. 

The advantages to a literary man of a country 
life are innumerable. On the one hand he has the 
workmanship of the Almighty, from which he may 
draw lessons of sound wisdom. On the other, he 
beholds nothing but the workmanship of man. In 
one case he has mountains, vallies, and rivers, to 
inspire him with noble thoughts. In the other, his 
vision is bounded by “an eternal wall of brick.” 
This is the difference between the advantages of a 
country and city life to the man of letters, and I 
think all must acknowledge that it is very wide. 





THE FADING OF A ROSE. 


[The following lines we think a beautiful tribute of sisterly 
affection from one who has herself passed away like the Rose 
of Spring. They were written by Miss Margaret M. Davidson, 
upon the fading of arose presented to her by Miss Sedgwick, 
and were composed a short time afterthe Biography of her 
sister L. M. D. was published by that lady.] 


And thou art fading too, my Rose, 
Thy healthful bloom is fled ; 

From thy pale cheek the leaves unclose 
And bow thy pallid head. 


I knew how quickly fades away 
Each brighter lovelier thing— 

I did not deem that thou could’st stay, 
Thou fairest Rose of Spring. 


But I have watch’d thy varying hue, 
As fading hour by hour, 

And mourned that thou must perish too— 
My cherished, sinless flower! 


Oh! ’tis a mournful thing to see 
How all that’s fair must die, 

How Death will pluck the sweetest bud 
On his cold breast to lie. 


’Tis sad to mark his icy hand 
Destroy our all that’s dear— 
In silent, shiv’ring awe, to stand, 

And know his footstep’s near! 


Yet ’twere not meet that thou should’st live, 
When man himself must die— 

That Death should cull each mortal plant, 
And pass the flow’ret by! 


Why do I mourn for thee, my Rose, 
When, graven on my heart, 

I read a deeper sorrow there 
Than thou could’st e’er impart, 





For one who came from Heaven awhile, 
To bless the mourners here ; 

Their joys to hallow with her smile, 
Their sorrows with her tear ; 


Who joined to all the charms of earth, 
The noblest gifts of Heaven— 

To whom the Muses at her birth, 
The noblest gems had given ; 


Whose eye beamed forth with faney’s ray, 
With genius pure and high, 

Whose very soul had seemed to bathe 
In waves of melody ! 


Oh! she was like to thee, my Rose, 
As fragile and as fair; 

But while her eye most brightly beamed, 
The light of Death was there ! 


The cheek which once so sweetly bloomed 
Grew pallid with decay, 

The burning fire within, consumed 
The tenement of clay. 


Death—as if fearing to destroy, 
Paused o’er her couch awhile— 
She gave a tear for those she loved, 

And met him with a smile. 


Oh! who may tell what Angel choirs 
Conveyed that soul away ! 

And who may tell what tears were shed 
Around that lifeless clay ! 


They laid her in the silent grave, 
The moist earth for her bed, 

And placed the rose and violet 
To blossom o’er her head. 


But though unseen by mortal eye, 
She seemed not to depart ; 

Her memory lingered still below, 
In every kindred heart, 


As if her pure, unfettered soul 
Returned to earthly things, 

And spread o’er all her cherished scenes 
The shadow of her wings! 


Still thou art like to her, my Rose, 
Though bending in decay, 

For tyrant Death can never take 
Thy fragrant sweets away. 


Like thee, my Rose, she bloomed and died, 
Like thine, her life was brief, 

And to her name remembrance clings, 
As perfume to thy leaf. 


But when the torch of memory burned, 
With fainter, feebler flame, 

Thy pen, oh, Sedgwick! spread anew, 
A lustre round her name. 


For this, our daily gratitude 
In raptures shall ascend, 
For this, a Sister’s blessings 
With a Mother’s prayers shall blend. 


And if the Lord of heaven permits 
His sainted ones to know 

The varied scenes of joy and grief, 
Which mark this world below ; 


Then she will bend her Angel form, 
With heavenly raptures fired, 


And bless the heart which prompted thee, 
The genius that inspired. 
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CHARLES TYRREL. 
(BY JAMES.) 


In reading this work, I transcribed those passages which 
pleased me most, and wrote down the thoughts then either 
suggested to me for the first time, or which were rendered | 
more nearly complete—most of which now follow. 

It appears to me that the style of James has altered 
very much during his career as an author. The style in 
which his earlier novels were written, exceedingly resem- 
bled that of Scott; and he then no doubt took him as a model 
in many respects. Since that time it has been very much 
modified, owing perhaps to the influence of contemporary 
authors. The style of Attila and the Gipsey for instance, 
is very different from thatof Darnley and Richelieu. In 
his last three novels—The Robber, Charles Tyrrel, and 
The Gentleman of the Old School—he has returned in some 
measure to his old manner of writing. But he still retains 
those occasional reflections which so strongly mark a large 
number of the novels coming out at the present time. Many 
are the thoughts in these which might have satisfied that 
German, who, when dying, asked for “a noble thought 
wherewith to comfort him.” He also still preserves in 
some measure the imaginative tone in which these senti- 
ments are expressed, and which indeed pervades the grea- 
ter number of these works. I have no doubt, that if we were 
to read his novels in regular succession, we would see the 
gradual progression of these changes. I am not exactly certain 
at what time “ Henry Masterton” came out, but from the fre- 
quently overstrained manner of expressing himself, I should 
suppose that it was one of the first in which his original 
manner was altered. 

His style is very polished, which probably adds greatly to 
the interest taken in his novels: for they are almost always 
interesting. He describes very well—particularly localities : 
but his descriptions are generally too long ; so much so, that 
the reader is inclined to skip them over. He never intro- 
duces conversations except to conduce directly to the de- 
velopment of the plot; and they rarely contain any thing 
piquant or instructing. Conversations may however be in- 
troduced with perfect propriety, fraught with both instruc- 
tion and amusement, and which shall nevertheless form a 
portion of the uninterrupted path to the denouément. Miss 
Edgworth’s novels are a good example of this. That quality 
best calculated to please the generality of readers—the lu- 
dicrous—he rarely attempts. His novels denote great re- 
finement of feeling in their author, and never have the least 
taint of vulgarity ;—with respect to oaths, he says in Tyrrel, 
“ Let it be noted, that all the speeches of Captain Longly 
were interspersed with sundry expletives of a high flavor, 
which we have not thought it fit to repeat generally, and 
shall leave to the imagination of the reader:” some of 
the best writers are defective in this respect. But above all, 
though his works have not always a direct moral, yet their 
tendency is always moral. There is scarcely ever any in- 
consistency in his plot or characters ; and the unities are 
almost always strictly preserved. And upon the whole, it 
appears to me that it is rather owing to the negative quality 
of being free from defects, to excelling in minor particu- 
lars, and to the proper arrangement of his plot, than to any- 
thing like genius—that he succeeds so well as an author. 

Men of genius are always influenced by both the authors 
of the present, and of the past. The intensity of their 
feelings causes the beautiful to make a stronger impression 
on them, than upon men of inferior minds; and hence, though 
they be unconscious of it, their style will be certainly tinc- 
tured by that of the writers whom they admire, This will 
be the case, though they may be wholly unconscious of the 





existence of such an action ; as no one can help being invo- 
luntarily acted upon by the spirit of the age. But there is 


always that individuality about every man of genius, which 
will pointedly distinguish his productions from those 
of every other author. You will not only find a simi- 
larity in the style of his writings to that of those who are 
his contemporaries, or who have preceeded him, but you 
will also find that originality which shall render him wholly 
unique. And this is generally shown by his being the pre- 
cursor of an entirely new school. Thus, for instance, (to 
take an example from the poets) the style of Byron was 
very much influenced by that of Scott, and also by that of 
Wordsworth ; but his productions were so very different as 
to be easily distinguished, in manner, from those of either 
of them. And, indeed, he was the founder of an entirely 
new school of poetry. Now, if we apply this test to James, 
we find no such marked character about his works ; we find 
him certainly in the beginning a close imitator of one great 
writer, and perhaps during his subsequent career very much 
influenced by contemporary authors. But we find no such 
peculiarities of thought, sentiment, and expression, as shall 
pointedly distinguish his productions from those of all other 
writers, and thus incontrovertibly establish his claim to the 
possession of genius. We find his style not an original one, 
but a combination of those of others ; and distinguishable 
from them not by any difference in important characteristics, 
but by differences in minor points, and by the particular in- 
gredients taken from others which unite to form a compound 
whole. To reduce these remarks to a single sentence—ge- 
nius invents—talent only modifies or follows. In the latter 
class is the mind of James. 

With respect to fine thoughts and seutiments, though we 
often meet with them in his works, yet they are usually far 
inferior in depth and beauty to those of Bulwer. And in 
that highest quality of a novelist—the giving to his charac- 
ters such an individuality that they shall stand promi- 
nently forth from the mass and from each other—he is 
far inferior to Scott. You find no such strongly marked 
personages in his works, as Dugald Dalgetty, Oldbuck, &c. 
Neither, as has been observed of Bulwer’s characters, do 
you remember them so well as you do those of Scott: this 
observation however isa corollary to the former. To illus- 
trate by a class of objects to which he has frequent recourse 
for figures of speech—as the faint haze scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from the blue sky beyond it, is to the bold, 
rounded, light-and-shade cloud (the cumulus of philoso- 
phers) standing prominently forth, so are his characters to 
those of Scott. 

As I have just hinted, James draws many of his similes 
and metaphors from the various appearances of the clouds : 
in depicting scenes too, he often describes their appearance. 
This, which is quite difficult on account of the want of ap 
plicable terms, he does very well indeed—here the painter 
has great advantages over the writer. His figures are also 
most usually taken from the other general phenomena of na- 
ture ; and rarely from the habits, superstitions, and manners 
of different nations, or from artificial objects. This trait in 
itself gives a peculiar polish to his writings. He is very 
fond of describing moonlight scenes. This is a fine subject 
for description, for it appeals to the heart of almost every 
reader—few are they who have not pleasant recollections 
connected with the moonlight. There is such a freshness, 
yet such a mystery, inseparably united with it. A freshness, 
which reduces both the body and the mind to a sympathetic, 
tender, and mysterious calmness—which has the power of 
softening and subduing every intense feeling, whether of 
joy or sorrow, A freshness and a mystery, 


‘Which pour into our souls mysterious balm 
And fill us with their own tranguillity.” 


Whatever be the scene, it is hallowed and made lovely by 
the moonbeams ; they hide every thing that is homely or 
disgusting, and beautify all things with their silvery light. 
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Whatever be the place, there is the same beauty, and mys- 
tery, and freshness. 

Though after having read this novel, it does not strike us 
as being very complicated, yet in fact it contains two plots. 
The second and main one consists in this: The father of 
Charles Tyrrel was of a very passionate and quarrelsome 
disposition ; his son was also by nature very hot-headed, 
and bore that character generally.. After a very severe 
quarrel, Charles Tyrrel was observed to go out first, and 
then his father tofollow him. Old Mr. Tyrrel, or rather Sir 
Francis Tyrrel, was found dead soon after with a gun lying 
near him, which Charles had carried out. The evidence in 
other respects was very strong. Andthe plot consists in his 
acquittal, and the discovery of the real murderer. This 
was proved to be a man by the name of Driesen, who was 
staying at the house of Sir Francis at the time of the mur- 
der. The first plot consists in this: The father of Charles 
Tyrrel had been left as his executor, by a gentleman in the 
north of England ; and he had invited his widow and-daugh- 
ter to live in a house belonging to himself, and situated near 
the one in which he lived. They accepted the invitation, 
and the heroine is of course the daughter—Lucy Effingham. 
Her mother imagined her to love a gentleman in the place 
from which they came: and Charles was under the same 
impression ; having been informed of her suspicion by Mrs. 
Effingham. He had also been prejudiced against her before 
she arrived, because he thought that his father wished to 
force him to marry her. The first plot consists then, in his 
finding out that she had never loved any one but—himself. 

The course of their love is very interesting—the progress 
of his falling in love with her, and her reciprocation, and the 
disclosure of their mutual affection. . 

But what tale of love was ever uninteresting ; when in it 
was depicted, not a false or exaggerated but the true pas- 
sion? Singular! That an emotion which occupies the mind 
during comparatively so small a portion of our lives, should 
be so much more interesting than any other—than those 
which last from earliest childhood even to old age—as, for 
instance, friendship. I wonder that such a plot has not of- 
tener been attempted. There are few professed novels, what- 
ever be their moral, without a love-tale interwoven in them. 

The character of Sir Francis Tyrrel is not sufficiently 
original ; it is too much like that of Mr. Forrest in the 
“Gentleman of the Old School.” Though not sufficiently 
developed, and hence appearing, like most heroines, some- 
what of a nonentity, still Lucy Effingham is a sweet char- 
acter: having much strength of mind, promptness of action, 
and firmness of resolution, though at the same time gentle, 
affectionate, and lovely. Every one whilst reading this 
work, will mentally picture and identify her with the lady 
whom he thinks nearest perfection in beauty and charac- 
ter—perhaps that star above all stars in brightness, the 
morning-star of his heart. 

About this novel, as a whole, there is nothing very re- 
markable, yet it is exceedingly interesting, and well worth 
reading. The moral consists in the depictment of the evil 
consequences and unhappiness, resulting from a bad tem- 
per when uncontrolled, both to its possessor, and to all those 
around him. The hero of the novel curbs his naturally 
strong passions, and thus becomes good and happy. 

A deeper moral however than this may be drawn from it. 
We see here, and we see around us continually in real life, 
instances of quatities of the mind being hereditary. This 
it seems to me would be a consequence of the doctrines of 
the phrenologists ; for according to them, the qualities of the 
mind depend on the particular shape of the cranium and 

brain : and we see, almost invariably, a likeness in person 
between the child and his parents. Be this as it may, about 
the fact of such hereditary descent there is scarcely a 
doubt. We cannot refer the many instances with which 
we daily meet to example and companionship alone. The 





qualities, however, of both the father and the mother enter 
into the disposition of the child ; so that the evil in the dis- 
position of the one, is counteracted by the good in that of the 
other. But still we observe in many families, as in that of 
this novel—“ bitter blood”—hereditary evil traits of charac- 
ter—traits affecting more or less each individual of the 
family. It seems that they are so deeply implanted, that 
no marriage with others can eradicate them. It would be 
well then for those who have any desire of self-knowledge, 
and who wish to correct their faults, to attempt to detect 
the bad qualities hereditary in their family ; and then en- 
deavor to crush them in themselves. 

“] remember in my young days, I used to dispute in the 
summer and the winter with myself, as I rode up the broad 
green road between the two rows (of elms) which looked 
best and most congenial to the scene, those fine trees in the 
dark green fulness of their midsummer clothing, or in the 
cold, gray, solemn barrenness of the winter, when all the 
bright things that had decorated them through the rest of 
the year were cast down withering at their feet, like the 
passing pleasures of existence cast off from a mind pre- 
paring for a tomb.” 

In our young days, the feelings called forth by the antitype, 
seem ever to wrap the type and to flow from thence into our 
hearts. The emblem has a stronger effect upon us then 
than that of which it is emblematic in after-times. The 
perishing leaves of autumn excite in us deeper feelings then, 
than the sight of the corpse of which they are emblematic 
in our subsequent life ; when our early years, like those 
dead leaves, have fled forever—when every thing to us has 
become bare of poetical association. 

** Amongst all the many fine and beautiful modes of rea- 
soning that the universe in which we dwell has afforded, for 
the illustration of the bright hopes that are within us of a 
life beyond the tomb, there is none more beautiful or more 
exquisite, that I know of, than that which is derived from 
the change of the seasons—from the second life that bursts 
forth in spring in objects apparently dead ; and from the 
shadowing forth, in the renovation of every thing around us, 
of that after destiny which Divine Revelation calls upon 
our faith to believe shall yet be ours. The trees that have 
faded and remained dark and gray through the long dreary 
lapse of winter, clothe themselves again in green in the 
spring sunshine, and every leaf and every hue speaks of 
life. The birds that were mute, sing again as tunefully as 
ever ; the flowers that were trampled down and faded, burst 
forth once more in freshness and in beauty; the streams 
break forth from the icy chains that held them, and the glori- 
ous sun himself comes wandering back from his far journey, 
giving summer and warmth, and fertility and magnificence 
to every thing around. All that we see breathes of the same 
hope, every thing that we see re-kindles into life.” 

True it is, that there are types scattered throughout the 
universe—giving us a faint view of hereafter—of our des- 
tiny after the veil of life shall be withdrawn. But till then 
the knowledge gained by these types seen only through that 
cloudy veil, must be dim as the stars through a hazy sky. 
And whatever attempts we make to penetrate farther into 
the unfathomable mysteries of the second stage of our ex- 
istence, they are wholly in vain; we ever remain as igno- 
rant of them as our fathers were of old—and as our pos- 
terity shall ever be. Here the poet has a much deeper in- 
sight than other men. Analogy with him is full as con- 
vincing as induction with others ; and in many an object and 
phenomenon throughout the vast creation, he sees an image 
and a symbol, where to others nothing appears save the thing 
itself: and let him deny the God and the immortality of 
revelation and reason, and he will be brought to a belief in 
them by nature herself. And though he may substitute 
other names, yet his innate belief will still coincide with 
that of the rest-of mankind. Thus Shelley when his atheis- 
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tical opinions were at their height, in the following and 
other passages of his Alastor, in fact acknowledges under 
another name that Being whose existence he denied : 


“Mother of this unfathomable world ; 
Favor my solemn song, for I have loved 
Thee ever, and thee only ; I have watched 
Thy shadow, and the darkness of thy steps, 
And my heart ever gazes on the depth 

Of thy deep mysteries.” 


“ Alas! that there should be an exception to every thing 
in the world.” 

** A determination of purpose and constancy of character, 
which is one of the greatest elements of success in life.” 

You often see men of the greatest energy of mind, fail in 
life on account of their want of the above-mentioned char- 
acteristics. They may have the energy of mind and the 
talent sufficient to enable them to master every difficulty ; 
but they want this constancy of character. They get tired 
of the subject when they have mastered every difficulty, 
and when they are upon the eve of success—they thus go 
through life, continually changing their object of pursuit, 
and thus never achieving any thing. 

“Tt very often happens that a single chance word ; the 
most remote or trifling accident ; some circumstance searcely 
noted even by ourselves ; the fall of a spoon, or the change 
of a plate, or any other insignificant occurrence, will set 
that rapid flyer, thought, winging her way through the endless 
regions of imagination and memory, leading after her words 
and even feelings into directions the most remote from the 
occurrences which first gave them rise. A single word, a 
single tone, a single look, is often sufficient to carry us 
away not only into trains of ideas and conversation quite 
different from all that We had proposed to follow, but more, 
far more, to throw open the gates of a new fate before us, 
and lead us onward to our destiny through narrow, tortuous 
and darkling tracts, which we would never otherwise have 
trod.” 

‘“‘ Love and hope are almost inseparable.” 

The thought of his love: “It was to him an angel stretch- 
ing out one hand toward the future and the other towards the 
past, and scattering flowers on both.” 

And is not this the case with all persons, even though 
their love be almost imaginary ’—for the bright image con- 
stantly in the mind, will be sure to wrap with its own light 
every thought and emotion that. co-exists with it. 

“People of an eager and impetuous nature, when by 
chance they fall into the sin and folly of anger, are apt to 
declare, that other people or other things have put them in 
a passion, when, in truth, even if others have had any share 
in the business at all—which is not always the case—these 
angry people have been themselves the principals, and 
others only the accessories.” 

“And devising with her schemes of future happiness, 
building on foundations laid by imagination, with materials 
from the abundant storehouses of hope.” 

“The future, that vast interminable cloud, filled with ob- 
jects that we know not.” 

The ornaments of a room: “‘ Those thousand little orna- 
ments, which, either for their rarity, or their beauty, convey 
through the eye pleasant impressions to the mind, even 
while busied more intently with other things.” 

Many are the impressions made upon us by external things 
which we observe not. One advantage to an author in be- 


ing amidst noble scenery, is the unobserved effect upon him 
of that scenery. The lofty mountain, and the noble river, can- 
not but suggest thoughts akin to them in beauty and majesty. 

“‘ Her maid was very much agitated too; but the woman 
was blessed with one of those minds which have the con- 
solation of trifles, and a packet missing, for which she had 
to turn back to the stage, was an inestimable benefit to her.” 








Trifles are in fact the great preventative against unhappi- 
ness. And that man must have been a very unobservant 
individual, who, thinking upon the many times which he 
would have to dress and undress himself during his life, 
killed himself to avoid so much trouble. For how small a 
part comparatively, do great events play in the drama of our 
existence. The major part is occupied by trifles ; and if 
we at any time have no object of pursuit to absorb our at- 
tention, our minds are sure to be turned to the bewailing of 
inconveniences either real or imaginary. How great would 
be the effect upon us if such a source of thought was taken 
away! On this account it is, that persons who can occupy 
their minds with trifles are generally throughout life com- 
paratively more happy than others. 

Perhaps to the action of this principle, may have been 
owing in some measure the unhappiness of Byron and Shel- 
ley. Their minds were so lofty as to attend but little to 
trifles; and nothing indeed was sufficiently important to 
occupy their whole attention. And hence, their thoughts 
were turned to the evils—real and imaginary—of themselves 
and the world. 

“It is but the fate of few to know such early and such 
severe sorrows. But console yourselves, my children ; it 
has been often remarked, even to a proverb, that a certain 
portion of grief and care is always allotted to our life, and 
that when the clouds are early, the sunshine comes late ; 
and when the spring is all bright and shining, the autumn is 
full of storms. Your early days have been cloudy and dark 
indeed, and I trust that the brighter part is yet to come.” 

This opinion is, it appears to me, but a part or conse- 
quence of another—a conclusion which nearly all men, who 
speculate at all upon their own happiness and that of the 
rest of mankind, come to at some time of their lives ; 
though they may drop it afterwards, or think very little about 
it. This opinion is, that all men are equally happy: i. e., 
that taking into consideration the capacity of receiving 
happiness belonging to the mind of each one, the duration 
of that happiness, its intensity and its alloys—in fine every 
possible circumstance—that you will find, judging by his 
whole life, that each one of us during his sojourn on earth 
enjoys an equal amount of happiness. Hence of course, 
as in the case here mentioned, if persons be unhappy in 
early life, this must be made up for by their being more 
happy in after years. 

If this belief be a true one, it is a strong argument in fa- 
vor of punishment in another world. 

Optimism is perhaps another of these conclusions arrived 
at by every thoughtful person at some period of their lives. 

“It often happens to us in life, at least to those people 
whose feelings are very deep and strong, that the conse- 
quences of some great and sudden joy, or some quick and 
scarcely expected deliverance from evil or danger, have any 
effect rather than that of exhiliration, or renewing expec- 
tation, or reviving hope.” 

This is a feeling which perhaps in moments of deep joy 
we have all felt. Some men feel it more intensely than 
others ; and it is probably a modification of the feeling 
above alluded to, of imagining that all men have an equal 
amount of happiness ; we fancy that in order to equalize 
our own, if we have some great good, we must also have 
some great evil mingled with it. This like presentiment is 
generally false, and indeed it often takes the form of pre- 
sentiment ; being an illustration of the theory which I have 
given in a former piece—that presentiment is nothing more 
than expectation produced by some cause, of whose exis- 
tence in our mind, as such cause, we are unconscious, In- 
deed in the next sentence he says—speaking of the feelings 
of Charles Tyrrel when cleared ; 

“When Charles Tyrrel cast himself back to her he so 
dearly loved, it was with a feeling of deep depression. The 
news of Lucy’s sickness had come upon him suddenly, in 
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the midst of his joy, like a funeral crossing some gay pro- | be simple and easily guessed, they seem to prefer attribu- 


cession; and he felt as if it were too much to expect, or 
hope for, that he should be suddenly delivered from all the 
pangs and anxieties that had lately surrounded his path, 
without some terrible drawback, without some drop of in- 
tense bitter mingling in the sweetness of his cup. A feel- 
ing, which he could scarcely refrain from calling a presenti- 
ment, that his Lucy would be snatched from him, and that 
while he regained life, she who made life so dear would 
be taken away. 

On Mr. Driesen’s having poisoned himself: “To think 
that a little carbon should remedy all diseases.” 

‘* And made one of those general murmurs run through 
the court, which nearly always evince some sudden change 
in the popular feelings.” 

“It is certainly strange, the bond which exists between 
us and any one who has called into action towards them the 
better feelings of our nature. It seems asif they had made 
acquaintance with our hearts, and obtained an entrance at 
once on all occasions, when strangers are not admitted.” 

When they were at sea endeavoring to escape from Eng- 
land : “‘ The sea however was by no means rough ; the gray 
of the morning was changing into purple ; the haze which 
had obscured the sky cleared away, and a bright star was 
walking in beauty before the coming sun. Look, dear Lucy ! 
said Charles Tyrrel, pointing to the star on which she 
turned her dewy eyes at his bidding, ‘surely that is hope.’” 

Charles had been thrown from a coach, injured severe- 
ly, and carried’ to a fisherman’s hut; to which place Lucy 
is going: “ The sight of the children playing at the door of 
the house, and a couple of fishermen sitting at the shady 
side of the house mending their nets, and one of theni 
whistling whilst he did so, were to Lucy Effingham confir- 
mation strong as proofs of holy writ, that the tidings of 
Charles Tyrrel’s improved health were not deceitful. It is 
wonderful how prone the heart is thus to draw its auguries 
from slight causes.” 

It is at those times chiefly in which the heart is moved by 
deep emotions, tliat it is most superstitious. It then draws 
omens from all the phenomena of nature ; the song of a 
bird, the croaking of a raven, the howling of a dog, then 
affect us as much as though they were written truths. 
They may sometimes bring hope, but they oftener bring fear; 
there are more omens of evil, than omens of good. Some- 
times too, they have a positively deleterious effect. Thus, 
let the superstitious man, when ill, hear in the weird still- 
ness of night, the howling of a dog, or the hooting of an 
owl; and it will be sure to impress him with ominous fore- 
bodings ; and in some diseases, hope and confidence are 


‘‘half the battle.” A belief in omens too, has the effect of 


converting pleasurable sensations into disagreeable ones ; 
by making pleasing circumstances and phenomena of nature 
the omens of evil. It is on account of our meeting so often 
with a belief in omens, not only in those around us, but 
also in novels, that we put more faith in them than we other- 
wise would. They cannot but occur to usas such when we 


are in Similar situations, or imagine that we have similar 


feelings to those depicted there. 
“The Tyrrel family are still recollected by a multitude 
of persons living around, and it seems to be a general 


opinion, that the sort of spell which conducted so many of 
them to a bloody grave, had been broken by the trial and 


acquittal of Sir Charles Tyrrel.” 


From the number of the family that had died a violent 
death, the multitude imagined that there was a sort of fa- 


tality attending them, rather than, as was really the case, 
that it was owing to their fierce and passionate disposition. 


The multitude are in general not wrong in the first instance 


with respect to effects, but it is with respect to causes. 


ting it to something mysterious and imaginary. But the 
false reasoning with respect to causes is often carried over 
to effects. They take a coincident for a cause, and when 
afterwards this happens, they expect the effect ; and if in 
certain cases there be a cessation of the effect, as in the 
instance above mentioned, they imagine it to be owing not 
to the cessation of the real cause but to that of the imagi- 
nary one—or to be due to the occurrence of some other cir- 
cumstance, which in fact has nothing at all to do with it. 
Thus do omens and other idols of the tribe originate—false 
gods, at whose shrines even the noblest minds have bowed 
down and worshipped. G. 





HAGAR, 


SUGGESTED BY AN ENGRAVING FROM BAROCCIO. 


A dreary waste of stagnant sand 
Stretches like ocean’s boundless tide ; 
Nor spiry palm, nor “ desert ship,” 
Nor wandering traveller is descried : 
Throngh fervid sky and earth and air 
Pierces the sun with sullen glare ; 

No voice is heard, no breathing sound, 
To interrupt the still profound. 


A speck upon the horizon floats, 

Then larger, more distinct, appears ; 

A gentle woman now it shines, 

Leading a youth of tender years— 
Tender of years though not in form— 
For, nursed in sunshine and in storm, 
Young Ishmael grew, in strength and joy, 
His mother’s pride, her archer boy.* 


And passing fair, a simple cloth 

Around her graceful limbs is wound, 
While o’er her forehead bright and clear, 
A turban’s milk-white folds are bound ; 
The bond-woman whom Abraham’s love 
Had raised her servile tribe above, 

Yet now cast out, at Sarah’s prayer, 
Jealous of child and mother fair. 


Silent and sad they wend their way, 
Pathlesa, in quest of stranger tent 
Where refuge they may find, or rest, 
With sorrow and with travel bent; 
None meets the eye, nor faintest trace 
Of footstep of the human race ; 

Their store of bread is spent, and stock 
Of living water from the rock. 


The youth, though strong and stout of heart, 
Exhausted, sinks upon the earth ; 

Undying love sustains her still 

For him, sole treasure of her birth: 

“«T will not see him die, my child! 

My boy !” she cries with accents wild ; 
Then after fond and long embrace, 
Speechless and pale, withdrew a space. 


Soon grief broke forth, resistless grief— 
She lifts her wailing voice on high, 

And pours forth lamentation loud, 
Reéchoed from the unbending sky ; 

She beats her breast, she rends her hair 
In all the anguish of despair; 

On the parched earth sunk down she lies, 
And with faint voice to God yet cries. 





© They see an effect, and not knowing its true cause, they| * And he grew, and dwelt in the wilderness, and became 
imagine one—generally a coincident ; evenif the true cause anarcher. — 
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Nor vain her cry, for from above 

A voice is heard, an angel voice, 

“ Arise, lift up the lad, behold 

A fountain spring, partake, rejoice !” 

With brightening face, soul-kindling joy, 

Instant she sprang and clasped her boy, 

Then bare him where the cooling well 

Gushed forth with life-reviving spell. J. L. M. 
Washington, D. C., March, 1840. 





Notices of New @orks. 


Marian, or a Young Maid’s Fortunes. By Mrs. S. C. Hall, 
2vols. Harper & Brother: New York—1840. 


So far as we have advanced in the pages of this work, 
we have been much gratified and interested. It possesses 
an excellent trait—it breathes, through the medium of fiction, 
important truth and sound and virtuous sentiment. The 
character of Katty, the warm-hearted, high-spirited, inge- 
nious lrish woman, is drawn in a felicitous manner and 
must make her a favorite with the reader. The blue-stock- 
ingism, (if we may use sucha phrase,) the overwrought sen- 
timentality, the pseudo-philanthropy, and the real heartless- 
ness of Mrs. Cavendish Jones, are equally well portrayed. 
In short this work abounds with clever hits, and wholesome 
teachings. Would that all the novelists of our day, exerted 
an influence as sound and healthy as that which is likely to 
follow the productions of such writers as Dickens and Mrs. 
Hall. We see, by the by, that Mrs. H. hints, that at some 
future day, the public will be favored with a work from her pen 
upon “ Female Education.” We trust that she will carry 
out this idea. She has some capital remarks upon that topic, 
in the book before us. [t is an important, a vitally impor- 
tant theme, and let her come forward and discharge her duty 
in respect to it, frankly and boldly. We doubt not she will 
do it well. Partial as has been our reading of this work, 
for the excellence that we have already discovered in it, we 
commend it to our readers. 


Eulogy on the Life and Character of the Late Robert Y. 


Hayne. By George McDuffie. Charleston: W. Riley, 
1840. 


This eulogy was pronounced on the thirteenth of Feb- 
ruary last, by appointment of the citizens of Charleston. 
It is a noble and warm-hearted tribute from one of the dis- 
tinguished sons of Carolina to the memory of another. It 
commences with the early history of its lamented subject, 
and traces it down through the trying and exciting scenes 
in which his native state bore so conspicuous a part, and in 
which he was a prominent and influential actor. Mr. Mc- 
Duffie dwells particularly upon the history of the debate 
relative to the tariff, and that involving the principle of State 
Rights. Of course, this description is colored by the sympa- 
thies and opinions of the distinguished orator, but the reader 
whois not familiar with the history of thatagitated period, will 
derive much information from a perusal. It is an eulogy of 
one to whom, in whatever light his political opinions may 
be viewed, all will concede the possession of high and ex- 
cellent qualities, and who in the affections of his fellow- 
citizens, will live with a memory as fresh and green as the 
laurels which he gathered while living, and as the soil which 
his own Carolina gives him to rest above his grave. 

The Rev. Mr. Chapin’s Lectures on the Duties of Young 
Men. 


We have dipped into this volume from the Boston press, 
and are sufficiently delighted in the perusal of a few pages 


Legal and Political Hermeneutics, or Principles of Inter- 
pretation and Construction in Law and Politics. By 
Francis Lieber. Boston: Little & Brown—1840. 


The object of this work is stated in its title, and its prin- 
ciples, we think, are worthy of the study not only of those 
who are just entering upon the busy maze of legal and po- 
litical action—but of those who are prominent actors there. 
The chicanery, disingenuousness and sophistry which are 
too often employed in these two sciefces, must excite in 
every honorable and candid heart the wish that a higher and 
nobler course should be adopted—that men should fix upon 
some common principles of interpretation and construction, 
over which they will not break and by which they will abide. 
We have read but a few pages of this work, but have been 
pleased and interested, and would recommend it not only 
as valuable to the politician and the lawyer, but to all classes 
of men, who have occasion to apply the science of herme- 
neutics to the elucidation and establishment of truth and 
its separation from false reasoning and from error. It 
contains interesting and appropriate illustrations, and is, 
we doubt not, worthy of the author of “ Political Ethics.” 


Rejected Addresses. Boston: W. D. Ticknor—1840. 


The popularity of this celebrated work may be judged of, 
from the fact that the copy before us is printed from the 
nineteenth London edition. To many of our readers proba- 
bly, its contents are familiar. The idea of its publication, 
conceived but sia weeks before the opening of the then new 
Drury-Lane theatre, was a happy one, and was the cause 
of conferring at once a literary reputation upon the skilful 
authors, Horace and James Smith. “To avoid politics and 
personality, to imitate the turn of mind, as well as the 
phraseology of our originals, and at all events, to raise a 
harmless laugh,” say they, “‘ were our main objects ;” and 
if the favor with which their little book has been received, 
may be admitted as a criterion, we may be permitted to 
congratulate them upon their success. The satire appears 
to have been well received, even by the truly illustrious in- 
dividuals who fell under its lash. The present copy of this 
book is neatly printed, and we cheerfully recommend it to 
the reading public, as a pleasant work, containing carica- 
tures of the style of some of the most prominent poets of 
the day in which it was written, which, we think, will not 
fail, together with the notes that accompany them, to prove 
agreeable and interesting. 


Manual of Political Ethics—Part [, and Part ll. By Fran- 
cis Lieber. Boston, Little & Brown: 1838 and 1839. 


This work, from the importance of the subject on which 
it professes to treat, demands a more special and extended 
notice than we can give it at present ; for it requires a faith- 
ful and reflecting perusal. Its subject is one which is al- 
ways fresh and interesting, and therefore a review at some 
later period will not be out of season. At this time, we will 
merely say, that it is now before the public, who will, we 
trust, avail themselves of the information which it affords 
upon a topic, which especially to the citizens of a republic 
is a vital and momentous one. Of its merits we cannot 
speak ourselves at present, but it bears the high recommen- 
dation of such men as Kent, Story and Calhoun, in this 
country, and of the London Examiner and the London 
Spectator, in England. Judge Story has pronounced it as 
“one of the best theoretical treatises on the true nature and 
objects of government, which has been produced in modern 
times,” and the London Spectator classes it among “ the 
best treatises on government, since the days of Aristotle.” 
These encomiums certainly speak much for the merits of 





to promise an extended notice in May. 


the work ; of which, however, the reader will of course 
form his own opinion. 





